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OF THE WEEK. 


—_—o——— 


TERRIBLE disaster, involving a greater loss of life 
than has ever been known in the history of the mer- 
cantile marine, happened to the White Star liner ‘Titanic’ 
last Sunday night. The ‘Titanic,’ which was the largest ship 
in the world, was on her maiden voyage across the Atlantic. 
When in latitude 41:16 North, longitude 50:14 West, the 
nearest land being Cape Race, she struck an iceberg about 
11.40 p.m. According to a statement drawn up by some of 
the survivors, there was a smooth sea and the stars were 
visible, though there was no moon. The iceberg was reported 
by the look-outs to the officers on the bridge, but not in time 
to avoid the collision. The boats were lowered and took off the 
women and children and a proportion of the men. But the 
boats, which numbered twenty in all, including the collapsible 
boats, were not nearly enough, and out of the 2,208 persons 
on board apparently only 705 were saved. The number of 
drowned is therefore said to have reached the appalling total 
of 1,503. The ‘ Titanic,’ carrying down with her the great 
majority of men passengers and crew, sank about 2 a.m. 


NEWS 


The usual wireless messages were sent in all directions from 
the sinking ship, and distress rockets were fired. At midnight 
the wireless messages were picked up by the Cunard liner 
‘Carpathia.” She reached the scene of the wreck at 4 a.m. on 
Monday, and took on board all the passengers from the 
twenty boats. When the survivors in the ‘Carpathia’ were 
landed on Thursday night at New York utterly contradictory 
stories of the disaster were told. The weight of evidence, 
however, seems to prove that the ‘Titanic’ did not strike the 
berg with any great violence. We think it likely that she 
lifted on the submerged ice, which probably extended a very 
long way from the visible peak, and the glancing impact 
tore a long hole in her side. If these were the cir- 
cumstances many of those on board may actually 
have been in doubt as to whether the vessel would 
founder at all. Men’s misgivings generally adapt them- 
selves to the violence of the shock. Among the wilder 
stories of the survivors was one that the captain and chief 
engineer of the ‘Titanic’ had shot themselves. We do not 
believe this for a moment, though revolvers may have been 
used by the officers if there was any panic in filling the bouts. 
Nor do we believe that the boilers of the ‘Titanic’ exploded 
and broke the ship in half. That kind of story is always told 





when a steamship founders. ‘Those in the small boats no 
doubt watched the end of the ‘Titanic’ from a considerable 
distance, and have only a vague notion of what happened. 


No details of the wreck were sent by the ‘Carpathia’ as she 
steamed towards New York, and the most extraordinary and 
fantastic rumours became current. From the moment that 
the news of the wreck was known the air was filled with the 
messages of amateur wireless operators, and it has even been 
suggested in America by a highly responsible authority that 
some of the false rumours were due to attempts to gain 
favourable terms for owners of cargo in the insurance 
market. We deprecate most strongly all such attempts 
to impute unworthy motives, for which there is no evidence. 
At the same time the experiments of the amateur tele- 
graphists did unquestionably cause much pain by raising 
false hopes, and probably also made the wireless operations 
of the ships extremely difficult. So strict was the silence of the 
‘Carpathia’ during the voyage from the scene of the wreck to 
New York that she refused to answer messages from Mr. Taft. 
She sent lists of the survivors to the shore, and no other word. 
We suspect, however, that the reticence of the captain 
was due to a most commendable desire not to prejudice the 
inquiry into facts about which he had heard only the confusing 
evidence of contradictory witnesses. The question of the 
inadequate supply of boats will assuredly engage the earnest 
attention of the British and American nations for some time 
to come. The American Senate has promptly appointed a 
committee of inquiry. We have written of this matter fully 
elsewhere. The sorrow and emotion of the country at this 
awful and most dramatic catastrophe may be measured by the 
extremely generous response to the Lord Mayor's Fund 
opened for the relief of the sufferers. 





Friday’s news in regard to the Turco-Italian War will cause 
anxiety in every European Chancellery. On Thursday an 
Italian squadron, including four battleships, a number of 
torpedo craft, and three transports, appeared off the mouth 
of the Dardanelles and bombarded one of the outlying forts. 
According to a Times telegram the Italians fired 180 shells, 
but very little damage was done. The Turkish batteries 
replied, and one Italian warship is rumoured to have been hit 
and to have withdrawn from the fighting line. Floating mines 
have been Jaid down, probably by the Turks, but in any case all 
commercial navigation has been closed. The Italians are also 
reported to have destroyed the Turkish barracks and fort on the 
island of Samos. Attacks, it is believed, have also been made 
at other places. By the time these pages are in our readers’ 
hands further developments will no doubt have taken place, 
for we may feel sure that the Italians would not have under- 
taken operations in the AZgean unless they meant business, 
Mere pin-pricks there could not affect the general situation, 
and at the same time might give serious trouble with other 
Powers. 








The difficulty of putting pressure on Turkey by means of 
naval force is to be found in the fact that there is so little 
navigation under the Turkish flag. Blockading Turkish 
ports, or interfering with the trade routes to them, therefore 
only means inflicting loss and inconvenience on Powers with 
which Italy is friendly and desires to remain friendly. Blows 
aimed at the Turks fall upon the English, the Germans, 
the Austrians, the French, or the Russians. The latter, 
of course, will specially suffer from the closing of the 
Dardanelles. This leads us to the consideration that 
whatever the Italians do must be rapid. They cannot 
close the Dardanelles and in effect say to the Turks: 
“We will keep this door shut till you give way.” It 
is conceivable, of course, that the bombardment of the 
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Dardanelles forts may be only a blind, and that what the 
Italians are really going to do is to mop up the Turkish 
islands. That seems to us a wiser plan, though no doubt it 
will involve Italy in a good deal of expense and will scatter 
her force. It is no use to take islands unless they are held, 
and to hold scattered islands means a great call upon both 
soldiers and ships. Still, if lvaly is willing to make this 
sacrifice she has here undoubtedly a powerful lever. The 
Turks will at first take the line that they do not care how 
many islands Italy occupies temporarily, for they will get 
them back in the end. But though there is an element of 
truth in such talk, there is also a strong element of bluff. 


We regret to record that owing to the mutiny of Moorish 
troops in French pay a grave situation has arisen at Fez. 
Friday’s telegrams show that the Tangier wireless station, 
which is in communication with Fez, has received messages 
to the effect that the Moorish troops mutinied over the ques- 
tion of pay and shot their French instructors. The mutinous 
soldiers then looted the central town, the French bank, and 
the French hotel. The wireless station was attacked and 
three of the employees were killed and a fourth wounded. The 
French troops encamped outside the city soon entered and 
made safe the French Minister and the Consulates. The 
Sultan is said to be alive in his palace, but is isolated. There 
is a large body of French troops at Mekinez which could, if 
necessary, reach Fez in twenty-four hours. 





Though the situation is a very disagreeable one for the 
French, order in all probability will be restored within the 
course of the next few days. At the same time there is always in 
such cases the risk of a “ regrettable incident” and of a French 
force being ambuscaded or cut off. If such a temporary native 
success were to take place there might be a rising throughout 
Morocco which would have very serious consequences. We 
must never forget, however, when dealing with France and 
Morocco, how near Morocco is to Toulon, and also that just 
across the Alyerian frontier the French have railways and 
admirable roads at their command. It is a far easier job for 
them to deal with a hostile force than it is for the Italians in 
Tripoli, 


We have pointed out elsewhere the dangers that arise from 
want of imagination in handling foreign politics, both as 
regards our own people and also as regards the Germans. 
We are glad to note, however, in Friday’s Times a 
“contra-indication” from Germany in the sbape of 
an article from the London correspondent of the Kreuz 
Zeitung. The writer endeavours to show his countrymen, 
what is certainly no more than the truth, that the England 
of to-day is the last Power in the world to wage a “ preventive 
war ”—that is, a war to-day in order to prevent a worse war 
to-morrow. Healso very properly points out that the single 
foundation of English policy which remains unchanged is 
England's insular position, and he notes thut it is this insular 
position which causes “the necessity of a strong Navy, the 
neglect of the Army, and the disposition to lean upon Con- 
tinental Powers.” These results of insularity do not make 
for a war of aggression or prevention. He then goes on to 
point out that the German pamphleteers who talk about 
England's intolerable domination and power to lame German 
industry and starve German workmen forget that England 
has more to risk than anybody by a war. Finally, the writer 
points out that England has never fought a preventive war 
in modern times, though she has bad temptation to do so in 
the case of France and Russia, and adds that the English 
Government and the English people are far from thinking of 
a preventive war, and that a sudden onslaught on Germany is 
even more improbable, 


If German statesmen and publicists care, as we have sug- 
gested to our own people, to use their imagination and put 
themselves in our places, they are bound to arrive at the 
conclusion just stated. Mark, we do not ask them to assume 
that we are benevolent monopolists of all the virtues, but 
merely to exercise the sympathy of comprehension, not of 
approbation, in regard to conditions which prevail elsewhere. 
Germany herself, no doubt, is in the stage when wars of 
prevention may seem, and indeed possibly are, good policy. 
For good or evii we have completely passed through that 
stage, and are only capable of waging wars of defence. 











Germany, however, will make a capital mistake if she thinkg 
that therefore a war of defence will not be waged by Britain 
with energy and determination, and will not unite the whole 
country, or, again, that we do not recognize that to defend an 
ally is an essential part of our own defence. If you let your 
neighbour's house be burnt, you are only too likely to be 
unable to defend your own from the flames. 





The Berlin correspondent of the Times sends to Tuesday's 
issue a summary of the German “ Defence Bills” and the 
financial provisions for these measures. The Navy Law ag 
now amended provides for an increase of eight battleships, 
four large and six small cruisers in the total number of ships 
permanently in commission in the active battle fleet. The new 
construction required by the Amended Navy Law consists of 
three battleships and two small cruisers, one battleship to 
be added to the 1913 and one to the 1914 programme, the date 
of the third battleship and the two new small cruisers being 
“held up.” The additional expenditure required by the 
Naval Law Amendment up to and including 1917 is 
£10,500,000. The increase of personnel which is provided 
for till 1920 works out at 1,590 men annually. The pro- 
posed increases in the Army involve the addition of two new 
army corps and an increase of the total peace strength 
from 515,321 to 544,211, which corresponds almost exactly to 
the increase in the population of the German Empire shown 
by the census of 1910, and will cost £22,025,000 up to and 
including 1917. The total cost of the new Defence Bills is 
found partly by the abolition or reduction of the Liebesgabe on 
spirits, which is expected to produce £725,000 in 1912 and 
£1,800,000 afterwards, but mainly in large increases in the 
estimates of revenue and in calculations tending to indicate 
great improvement in the financial position of the German 
Empire. 

Two graceful and impressive fétes, which will live long in 
the memory of the British and French nations, were held on 
Friday and Saturday week at Nice and Cannes respectively. 
The first was the occasion of the unveiling of the statue of 
Queen Victoria at Cimiez, outside Nice, and the second the 
occasion of the unveiling of the statue of King Edward VII. 
at Cannes. The first part of the Nice féte took place at 
a spot overlooking the bay. French men-of-war steamed 
past in the deep water quite close to the land, and mean- 
while there were exhibitions of flying overhead by some 
of the consummate French airmen. Next there was a 
march past of the troops, among them a large detach- 
ment of British bluejackets, who marched to “A Life on 
the Ocean Wave,” played by a French naval band. 
The British detachment was a larger armed force than 
is often landed on foreign soil. At the unveiling of Queen 
Victoria’s statue—the sculptor is M. Louis Maubert—the 
chief speech was made by M. Poincaré, the French Premier, 
and Sir Francis Bertie, the British Ambassador, represented 
the King. We wish we could quote the whole of M. Poincaré’s 
review of Queen Victoria’s life as it is translated in the Times. 
Frenchmen are supreme at this kind of memorial tribute, but 
for dignity, sympathy, and insight we can remember nothing 
better than M. Poincaré’s éloge. 





The weather at Cannes on Saturday week was less favour- 
able than it had been on the previous day at Nice. No flying 
was possible owing to the high wind, and visitors had a rough 
and difficult experience in going to and from the ships. 
After the march-past of the troops M. Denys Puech’s statue of 
King Edward was unveiled by M. Poincaré. We can only say 
of his speech that it was equal to that on Queen Victoria. 
M. Puech’s statue represents King Edward as a yachtsman, 
and the figure gazed out over some of the first yachts in the 
world fully dressed for the occasion. M. Poincaré said of 
King Edward that “without the slightest self-eonstraint he 
was invariably himself and invariably equal to the occasion. 
.. . He was as averse from any attitudinizing as from any 
familiarity. He accommodated himseif without any difficulty 
to the varying circumstances of a life which did not leave him 
unacquainted with any of the pleasures, any of the sorrows, or 
any of the honours of this world.” In particalar M. Poincaré 
dwelt on the wise and courageous agency of King Edward in 
bringing France and Great Britain closer together nine years 
ago when all the old misunderstandings had still to be 
removed. 
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The papers of Wednesday published a manifesto from the 
representatives of the (Bulgarian) Internal Macedonian 
Organization now in London. They declare that it is useless 
any longer to hope for genuine reforms from the Young 
Turks. The sufferings of the Christians in Turkey, it is 
asserted, “bid fair to surpass even the Hamidian record.” 
The persecutions are said to be exceptionally severe in the 
case of the Bulgarians, who, because of their vitality, are 
supposed to be a special danger to the Young Turks. In 
Macedonia “ plunders, murders, abduction, and violation of 
women and children are of daily occurrence.” It is said that 
the Bulgarian peasants are being driven from their lands and 
are being replaced by immigranis from Bosnia and elsewhere. 
The assassination of Bulgarians is alleged to be a regular 
system, special bands having been formed for the purpose. 
The result, it is pointed out, will be “the strengthening of 
the collective armed protest of the Bulgarians in Macedonia.” 
The manifesto finally appeals for the solution that was desired 
before the Turkish revolution—the placing of Macedonia 
under the control of the Great Powers and the appointment 
of a Christian Governor. 


At the beginning of the week a Blue-book was issued con- 
taining correspondence on Persian affairs. It is unnecessary 
to follow the record of recent events which the correspondence 
provides, as the events are familiar. But we may note that 
in a letter to the Britisb Ambassador at St. Petersburg the 
Russian Acting Foreign Minister, M. Neratoff, after hotly 
attacking the acts of Mr. Shuster, defines the limits of the 
Russian Government’s policy in Persia in the following plain 
words (we quote from the translation in the Times): “Their 
proceedings are in no way in contradiction to the provisions 
of that Convention [the Anglo-Russian Convention], since 
they are not pursuing any object which could assail the 
integrity or independence of Persia. Further, they desire to 
state categorically that the military measures which they are 
taking in Persian territory are only of a purely provisional 
character.” 


Mr. Balfour, who opened the debate on the Home Rule 
Bill on Monday, ridiculed the notion that safeguards had 
been provided for the supremacy of the Imperial Parliament. 
The Bill was admittedly an instalment of Federalism, and 
every clause ought to be considered in its application to 
England, Scotland, and Wales. For an indefinite time we 
should be left with a lopsided Federalism, unworkable and 
unworthy of the statesmanship of the country. Mr. Balfour 
next pointed out the anomalous position of the Irish 
Constabulary under the Bill and the prospect of customs 
barriers being set up between Ireland and this country. All 
the difficulties which the Government were preparing for 
themselves arose from their resolve to invert the true process 
of national and Imperial development, which was towards 
integration, not disintegration. 





Mr. Samuel dealt in great detail with the finance of the 
Bill. If the Irish Government desired to borrow money for 
national development they would have power to do so. In 
conclusion, he declared emphatically that it was absolutely 
untrue to say that the Bill imposed a new burden of £2,000,000 
a year on the British taxpayer. We have dealt elsewhere 
with the impudent attempt to show that the Bill does not pro- 
pose to give a subsidy to “Ireland a nation” because Ireland 
now shares, as she ought to share while within the Union, the 
good fortune of the richer parts of the United Kingdom. 
Because a daughter has had her fair share, or more than her 
fair share, of the family house the mother is not bound to 
build her a house for herself, to which no other member of 
the family will be admitted, and also to keep open her place in 
the old house. 


The debate was resumed on Tuesday by Mr. Walter Long. 
The financial clauses, he declared, breathed distrust of the 
Irish people, and he and his friends would oppose the Bill 
to the last. Mr. T. P. O’Connor declared that the opponents 
of the Bill were fighting against the Empire and the whole 
world; and Mr. Healy welcomed the Bill, though it was 
five millions worse for Ireland than Mr. Gladstone’s Bill 
of 1886. The huge increase of national expenditure since 
then was the reason why this Irish question was vital. 
“You may be a great Empire,” continued Mr. Healy, 





“but we can’t afford you.” Mr. Bonar Law condemned 
the Bill as a partial gift of autonomy; therefore it could 
not be a permanent settlement. The granting of Home 
Rule would harm Irish industries and promote smuggling. 
As for guarantees nothing was more clear than that one 
democratic Parliament could not control another democratic 
Parliament. The opposition of Ulster made the granting of 
Home Rule impossible. The recent meeting at Belfast was 
not a political demonstration, but the expression of the soul 
of the people. They were ready to lay down their lives in 
what they believed to be the cause of justice and liberty. He 
met the Premier’s taunts about a new style by charging the 
Government with setting up a new standard of decency. Mr. 
Asquith gave a solemn pledge to reform the House of Lords, 
but the debt of honour must wait till he had paid his debt of 
shame. The Government would not be able to carry this Bill 
without submitting it to the people of the country. They 
would succeed only in breaking the Parliamentary machine. 


Mr. Birrell, replying for the Government, dwelt on the 
unchanging demand for Home Rule as the only permanent 
thing in Ireland during the last one hundred years, He had 
no difficulty in believing that the people of North-East Ulster 
were almost a separate nationality; but was there no other 
people in Ireland with the same passions, feelings, and the 
same soul of the people? They must not go away with 
the feeling that all was right with Ireland. He asserted 
unhesitatingly that, both administratively and legislatively, 
all could not be perfectly well until they imposed upon 
the people the necessity of maintaining a strong administration 
in Ireland. He quoted Disrueli’s saying that the weakness of 
Ireland was due to an alien Church, absentee landlords, and 
the weakest administration in the world. That weakest 
administration had remained ever since, and would remain 
weak until it had behind it the full force of the people of the 
country. He denied that the Nationalists would show religious 
intolerance. Ulster would fight, and Ulster would be right, 
whenever her religion was oppressed or her property despoiled, 
but the minority was not entitled to say, “ We will boycott and 
put an end to any alteration which the great majority of 
the country desired.” The closure having been carried by 
360 to 266, the House divided, and leave to bring in the Bill 
was carried by the same majority amid a great demonstration 
on the part of the Nationalists and Ministerialists. As the 
normal Government majority is 120, rejoicing on this score 
seems a little odd. 


The introduction of the Welsh Disestablishment Bill has 
been regulated so as to suit the convenience of the Irish 
Nationalist members. It appears that the Irish National 
Convention opens on Tuesday, the 23rd, and in the absence of 
the Nationalist members for the first three days of the weck 
there would be no majority for the Welsh Bill, and leave to 
introduce it could not be obtained. It is a curious comment 
on the proposals of the Government to reduce Irish repre- 
sentation at Westminster that they are obliged for party 
reasons, in the words of the Dean of Lincoln, “to use the 
strength of a dying vote in the Imperial Parliament on a 
question that does not concera Ireland in the least.” 


A Reuter telegram in Thursday’s papers reports the out- 
break in Tibet of a rising against the Chinese. The trouble 
was started by the “ Tibetan State Oracle,” whose language 
was so outspoken that the Chinese ordered his execution. The 
Oracle fled to a monastery outside Lhasa, and was pursued by 
Chinese troops, who bombarded the monastery with field guns 
for three days, and were finally driven off. A general Tibetan 
rebellion followed. We feel tempted to recommend the 
appointment of some well known publicist, such as Mr. Garvin, 
Mr. Spender, or the editor of the Spectator, to be the British 
State Oracle. It is easy to picture the annoyance which his 
utterances would cause to a foreign invader, and to imagine 
his holding some hydropathic establishment in the suburbs 
against all comers. <A vision rises before us of the intrepid 
journalist meeting shells with leaders and rifle fire with 
paragraphs. 





= 





3ank Rate, 3} per cent., changed from 4 per cent. Feb. 8th. 
Consols (2}) were on Friday 78}—Friday week 78. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—— 


THE LOSS OF THE ‘TITANIC,’ 

. ee appalling loss of life in the ‘Titanic’ and the 

story of what is in some ways the most terrible 
wreck in the history of shipping have not only compelled 
the emotion of the whole world, but have turned both Great 
Britain and the United States to wide and solemn search- 
ings of heart. The destruction of the largest ship afloat 
on her maiden voyage, of a ship reputed to be unsinkable, 
of a ship followed everywhere with admiring thoughts as 
the last word in ingenuity, in luxury, and in the impressive 
accomplishments of science, brings to every thoughtful per- 
son a deep sense of powerlessness, of smallness, and humility. 
Even in these moments of crushing personal sorrow one 
is conscious—perhaps only to deepen the sorrow—of the 
overwhelming reverses of human confidence. One thinks 
of the flattering tales of the immensity of this pride of the 
ocean, with her restaurants and cafés and sun-parlours 
and Roman baths and racquet court and private suites of 
cabins; one contemplates the ineffectualness of it all 
against the great hidden elements of nature and the 
sudden stroke of fate, and one feels inclined to sit in 
sackcloth and ashes. 

Although we do not know as we write these lines 
the details of the wreck, it is certain that the 
‘Titanic’ struck an iceberg, and that there were not 
enough boats to take off more than about one in every 
three of the passengers. All the life-boats carried by 
the ‘Titanic’ were picked up by the ‘Carpathia,’ and 
the passengers in them—chiefly women and children— 
were saved. Although there was a slight swell there was 
no wind, and one cannot possibly escape from the 
conclusion that if there had been enough boats all the 
eee gar might have been saved. Most people have 
earned with astonishment that it is possible for a ship 
like the ‘ Titanic’ to pass the Board of Trade tests with 
an insufficient number of boats. They had supposed 
hitherto that the invariable rule was “ boat-room for every 
passenger.” The fact is that the Board of Trade regula- 
tions are quite out of date. They have not been revised 
(except in unimportant particulars in 1909 and 1911) since 
1902. They were then framed under powers conferred in 
1894. It was assumed that vessels larger than 10,000 
tons were unlikely to be built. The rule, we believe, is 
that ships of 10,000 tons and upwards must carry at least 
sixteen boats “ under davits,” representing 5,500 cubic feet 
contents. The ‘Titanic’ probably had more boats “ under 
davits”’ than the law required. But when one remembers 
that the ‘Titanic’ was of 46,000 tons, and that she put to 
sea under regulations which did not contemplate the build- 
ing of ships very much larger than 10,000 tons, one is 
simply indignant and ashamed at the slowness of the 
Board of Trade to keep abreast of the times. We believe 
that the French rule is what most people supposed it to 
be here, “‘ Boat-room for every passenger.” We wish to 
avoid all exaggeration. It is useless to cry out against 
the White Star Company as though a crime had been com- 
mitted. Not a single British company, we believe, would 
have had a better equipment of boats, and some would 
have had a much worse one. 

Let us look into the matter a little more closely. 
According to the Board of Trade regulations, which we 
see conveniently set forth in the Manchester Guardian, there 
must, of course, be life-saving appliances besides boats. 
One life-belt must be carried for every person, and must be 
capable of floating for twenty-four hours with fifteen 
pounds of iron attached to it. A life-buoy must be carried 
for every boat under davits and have a ninety-foot line 
attached to it But the boats in the davits do not even 
under the Board regulations exhaust the number of boats 
that may have to be carried. If the boats in the davits 
do not provide room for all the passengers on board, 
there must be additional boats—which may be collapsible 
or of metal—or rafts. These additional boats need not 
be kept on deck, where they might encumber the work 
of the crew. Unfortunately here again there is a minimum 
standard which never contemplated the carrying of so 
many passengers as were in the ‘Titanic.’ When the 


boats under davits and the additional boats required by 
law have been added together they need not exceed 





twenty-four in all. However many the ‘Titanic’ had 
they were not enough. 

Even in fixing the minimum of additional boats to be 
carried the Board of Trade takes into account the 
construction of the ship in respect of bulkheads and 
watertight compartments. Such a vessel as the ‘ Titanic’ 
is assumed to be for practical purposes unsinkable. 
We know now that this is a delusion; a ‘Titanic’ oy 
‘Olympic’ may meet with an accident which will sink her ag 
oo as the much smaller ‘ Oceana’ was sunk the other 

ay—a rare accident, it is true, but still always possible, 
We ought, however, to remember when we are bestowing 
blame that this theory of virtual unsinkability has been 
acted on by the Marine Department of the Board 
of Trade and constructors alike when the question of 
the number of additional boats to be carried has been 
discussed. The argument has run somewhat in this 
fashion. If a storm were bad enough to sink the ‘ Titanic’ 
no small boats could live in such a sea, and, therefore, 
it is immaterial whether there are few or many. Further, 
it is impossible for the ‘Titanic’ to sink quickly even 
if she could sink at all; and as wireless telegraphy 
would bring other ships hurrying up to the rescue the 
chief use of boats is to ferry passengers from one ship 
to another, and for that purpose a large number of 
boats is quite unnecessary. And this point is reinforced 
by the consideration that a multiplication of boats is in 
itselfa danger. You cannot lower a great many boats at the 
same time. A boat needs sea-room; if there were many boats 
being dashed against one another alongside the ship disaster 
would be certain. We do not say that such an argument 
is any excuse for the failure to have enough boats 
or rafts—we distinctly think that it is not—but it is an 
explanation of why the conditions of disaster were accepted. 
The truth is, as we said the other day in writing about the 
‘Oceana,’ that every passenger ship puts to sea with the 
assumption that disaster will not happen. Far too much 
is taken for granted. The whole subject ought now to be 
threshed out and the proper provision of boats or rafts 
insisted on for ships of whatsoever size they may be. Even 
if seamen declare it impossible to manage more than an 
inadequate number of life-boats, we cannot see why other 
means of life-saving should not be perfected, such, for 
example, as having the top deck entirely detachable, 
so that in the last resort it could be floated off 
in sections, each of which would be a duly equipped 
raft. As for increasing the buoyancy of the ship herself 
we do not know whether experiments which are being tried 
with submarines would be possible with ships of great 
size. Perhaps not; the inflation of special floats in an 
emergency would probably not be possible on a large scale. 
But, however that may be, it is necessary seriously to meet 
the tragically established fact that all the bulkheads of 
the largest ship in the world may be so damaged, strained, 
or knocked away that she will sink just lke a cheaply 
built tramp steamer. 

Many other questions are raised by the disuster, but it 
is impossible to do more than mention them. It should be 
considered, for example, whether it is really worth while to 
save time by running through a zone where floating ice may 
be met even on rare occasions. With wireless telegraphy a 
more circuitous route to the south might soon become toler- 
able even to the most impatient operator in Wall Street. 
Another question is the manageability of these huge 
modern ships. We do not profess to have a decided 
opinion. Seamen themselves are divided, and there are no 
doubt advantages and disadvantages. It is certain, how- 
ever, that one of the disadvantages of a 50,000-ton ship 
travelling at well over twenty knots is that she cannot 
easily avoid an object suddenly sighted in her track unless 
it be seen almost half a mile away. A “ growler,” or sub- 
merged iceberg just awash, would be extraordinarily diffi- 
cult to detect, moreover, from the towering bridge of the 
‘Titanic.’ In contact with ice the greater the bulk of the 
ship the more terrible is the impact. Steel, so far 
from being a protection by reason of its great 
strength, magnifies the shock by its lack of resiliency and 
conveys it from stem to stern. All ships built for ice- 
work are of wood Finally, we trust that if it be true 
that the heavy cr@p of false rumours about the wreck, 
bringing infinite pain to the relations of those on board, 
should be traceable to the operations of amateur wireless 
telegraphists the American Government will quickly take 
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steps to bring the practice of wireless telegraphy under 
control. The amateur sends superfluous messages and 
impairs the transit of those which are of vital importance. 





HOME RULE FINANCE. 


FTER the Ulster problem, finance is the most im- 
A portant of all the questions raised by the Home 
Rule Bill. It is essential here that the British elector 
should understand exactly what the Government is asking 
him to do, and therefore we make no apology for dealing 
with the matter once more. Mr. Samuel, who did his very 
best on Monday last to offer an apology for the Bill, 
admits “ the annual loss that will remain at the outset will 
be two millions.” In other words, instead of the Irish 
people setting up for themselves, managing their own 
affairs, and paying their own way, as the great majority of 
the electors fancied they would do under Home Rule, 
and according to the South African analogy, which is so often 
paraded before us, the taxpayers of England, and “at the 
outset ” of Scotland and Wales, will pay over two millions 
a year in cash as a subsidy or tribute to the Irish Parlia- 
ment and Executive. But this is by no means all that the 
British taxpayer is going to do for the Irish taxpayer 
when Ireland manages her own Irish affairs in her own 
way, and yet continues to have a most potent voice in our 
private affairs owing to the presence of forty-two Irish 
members in our Parliament. The British taxpayer is 
going to continue to pay for what are called the reserved 
services—services which, considering the general trend of 
the Bill, one is not surprised are some of the most expen- 
sive. Among those reserved services are the cost of 
collecting Irish taxes, the charges for Old-Age Pensions, 
for National Insurance, and for Land Purchase, and 
also the charge for the Police. The total cost of these 
reserved services is about £5,000,000 a year. But, as we 
understand Mr. Samuel, there will be still in the hands of 
the Imperial Exchequer to meet these reserved charges 
£3,000,000 of money raised in Ireland. Therefore the 
direct annual burden on the British taxpayer works out at 
£2,000,000. But Ireland under the Government scheme 
is not going to be asked to pay anything whatever towards 
the Army, the Navy, the ambassadorial, consular, and 
other Imperial services, the interest of her share of the 
National Debt, or any part of the reduction of the 
Debt. Yet Ireland's just share of this Imperial expendi- 
ture amounts at the very least to £4,000,000 a year. 
Therefore in reality our subsidy or tribute to Ireland 
will amount at the very least to £6,000,000 a year. 
No doubt only £2,000,000 of this sum will be paid in 
gold, but a subsidy is not less a subsidy because the money 
is not paid direct to the recipient but goes in discharge of 
obligations which the recipient ought to pay himself, and 
would have te pay himself if some one else were not ready 
to pay them for him. What, then, the taxpayer of England, 
and “at the outset ” of Scotland and Wales, is preparing 
to do is to pay all his own taxes and in addition £6,000,000 
a year of what, under any rational scheme of national 
self-government, ought to be Irish expenditure. To say 
we already pay almost as much is no argument in favour 
of the finance of the Bill. At present we have control 
over the expenditure in question, can see that it is pro- 
perly administered, and can take care that no injury is 
done to the donors. Under Home Rule we can do none of 
these things. When a daughter says, “I am costing you 
£300 a year while I live at home, therefore you have no 
right to refuse me £350 a year in order that I may set up 
for myself,” the father is apt to regard the attempt to 
exploit his generosity as somewhat predatory. 

_ The facts we have just stated are the essential facts 
in regard to the finance of the Home Rule Bill, 
but there are other points hardly less important. 
In the first place, the National Irish Parliament and 
Executive are to have the right to borrow to any 
extent for national development. But, considering the 
far-reaching aspirations of the Nationalist Party, this is 
only too likely to mean some gigantic scheme for public 
works such as the French undertook in the eighties and 
with such disastrous financial results. It is hardly too 
much to say that public developments by public authorities 
through public borrowings always involve bad finance. 
They are luxuries which very rich nations like France can 
Just manage without disaster, but which almost always 





crush poor States. The only check is that after a certain 
amount of indulgence the small State finds that it can 
only borrow at rates too high to be entertained. But 
Ireland is not likely to encounter this check till very late 
in the game—and for this reason. Those who are asked to 
lend money to her will know that their money is pretty 
safe because the United Kingdom would find it impossible 
to allow Irish repudiation. However much we may warn 
the investing public that if they lend money to Ireland it 
will be at their own risk, the said public will know 
eng ad well that we cannot afford to let [Ireland repu- 

iate her debts. The threat that we shall sit by with 
folded hands and see the Irish Government go into bank- 
ruptcy is not practical talk. The Irish Government, 
whether we like it or not and whatever we may say about 
the matter, will be able to pledge British credit. We may 
therefore feel sure that, if the Bill passes, Irish loans will 
play a very great part in the future finance of these 
islands. The Irish Parliament in truth is extremely likely 
to adopt Artemus Ward's advice to his friends: “ Let us 
live within our means, even though we have to borrow the 
money to do it with.” 

Another point which we noticed last week must be 
noticed again, that is, the power which the Irish Govern- 
ment will be given under the Bill of destroying our Free 
Trade system. Curiously enough, in the present Parliament 
whenever Irish affairs are concerned there 1s nobody to say 
a word on behalf of Free Trade. The whole of the Govern- 
ment people are dumb, for it would bea breach of party 
loyalty to quarrel with the details of a Liberal Bill, and 
party loyalty is, of course, with them far superior to the 
interests of Free Trade. The Unionists, on the other 
hand, are all Protectionists, and therefore they are not 
concerned to defend Free Trade. In all probability, too, 
they do not properly understand the Free Trade argument. 
Hence the cause of Free Trade is entirely deserted and we 
see the monstrous proposal for breaking up the customs 
union of the United Kingdom which is involved in the 
Bill. In former days the first step towards Federalism or 
the closer drawing together of self-governing States was 
always, as in the case of Germany, a Zollverein, or customs 
union.—S8uch a union, again, existed in South Africa before 
the coming of political union.—The present Government, 
however, has a new view of Federalism. Their first step in 
what they call the Federal direction is actually the break- 
ing-up of the customs union which has bound England 
and Ireland throughout the last hundred and ten years. 
It is true that Ireland will not at once have the 
power to impose taxes on British goods, but, as Mr. Bonar 
Law pointed out, she may at once, if she likes, reduce 
the tobacco duty by half. But if she does so, what is 
to prevent the Irish tobacconists doing a roaring trade 
through the Post Office in pound packets of tobacco ? 
They could afford to retail tobacco in this way at 
prices which would completely undersell the English 
traders. This is only one example, however, of 
interference with Free Trade which might take 
place under the Irish Parliament’s right to diminish in 
some cases and increase in others existing duties on certain 
articles. A worse right of interference lies behind. As 
far as we cun see, there is nothing whatever in the Bill to 
prevent the Irish Parliament adopting the system of 
bounties which flourished under Grattan’s Parliament. 
Part of the scheme of developing Lrich industries might 
be for the Dublin Parliament to borrow twenty millions 
and spend it in ten years in giving bounties of two millions 
a year to certain selected trades, say Irish tobacco growing, 
the Irish motor industry, and an Irish sugar beet industry. 
To do that is well within the fiscal powers conferred on 
Ireland, and would undoubtedly delight a daring Irish 
financier. Part of the joke would be to see the poor English 
Free Trade pig squeaking under the treatment meted out 
to him by Hibernian Protectionists. 

Before we leave the subject of Irish finance we should 
like to say a word as to an extraordinary delusion which is 
apparently entertained by a great many English Liberals. 
It is that the Irishman of £4,000 a year, £400 a year, or 
£40 a year is less able to bear taxes imposed upon him— 
taxes, remember, of equal amount—than the Englishman or 
the Scotsman with similar incomes. We are not mocking 
or exaggerating when we say this, for there is really no 
other explanation possible of the allegation that Ireland 
is overtaxed. If Ireland is overtaxed Irishmen must be 
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overtaxed. But if Irishmen are overtaxed then the con- 
dition which we have just suggested must exist. “Ah,” 
it will be said, “ your argument is only true of direct 
taxation. Take indirect taxation, and the case is very 
different. Whisky is the national drink of Ireland, as 
beer is the national drink of England, and whisky is 
selected for higher taxation than beer. That is why 
Ireland is at present overtaxed.” Unfortunately, however, 
for this argument, reference to statistics shows that as a 
matter of fact the contribution per head to the whisky tax 
is higher in Britain than in Ireland. In other words, for 
every alleged oppressed whisky drinker in Ireland there are 
two or three oppressed whisky drinkers in Britain. But it 
may be said wages are lower in Ireland, and therefore the 
poorly paid Irishman is more hardly pressed by the taxes 
on whisky than is the English or Scottish whisky 
drinker. This might possibly be a fair line of argument 
if it is admitted that it is absolutely necessary for a man 
to drink whisky just as it is absolutely necessary for him 
to eat food. But surely the Liberal Party are not going 
to accept the argument that whisky is essential to a 
man’s welfare. A tax which a man can avoid by a very 
little self-control can hardly be regarded as a political 
crime. As a matter of fact, however, the lowness of 
Irish house rent and of the cost of living generally in 
Ireland gives the poorly paid Irish labourer quite as 
large a margin for expenditure on such “ necessaries ” as 
tobacco and alcohol as it does to the Highland crofter 
or the agricultural labourer in Wiltshire, Dorset, and 
Somersetshire. Every very poor Irishman can be matched 
by an equally poor Englishman. Possibly both of them 
if they are consumers of alcohol and tobacco are over- 
taxed, but one is not more overtaxed than the other. In 
a word, the allegation that the Irishman is, and has been, 
so greatly oppressed by our system of taxation that in 
the future we must pay him a subsidy of six millions a 
year is one which will not hold water for an instant. It is 
mere political humbug—an argument invented to excuse 
party leaders from making a bargain with a group whose 
votes they need to keep them in power. 





THE PLACE OF IMAGINATION IN 


FOREIGN POLITICS. 


wrt are the qualities specially required by those 

who would rightly understand and influence our 
foreign policy ? Without hesitation we say that imagina- 
tion is the quality chiefly needed. By imagination 
we do not mean that which is viewy, fantastic, or in 
the degraded sense “prophetic.” What we mean 
by imagination is the power to enter into and under- 
stand the position occupied by other countries and other 
statesmen, the possession of a suflicient amount of the 
“sympathy of comprehension” to realize what their 
aims and aspirations are, and so to understand how 
to deal with them. The great danger of all who are 
concerned with foreign politics is “judging others by 
ourselves.” This danger meets one at every turn. Men 
will assume that other nations are in the same position, in 
the same stage of mental or political development, and 
are guided by the same motives, as is their own country. 
Because in certain circumstances we should do something, 
or refrain from doing something, they assume that other 
Powers which are quite differently situated and have 
entirely different aims will do the same—will behave, as 
they would say, as virtuously and as reasonably as our- 
selves. For example, at the present moment such persons 
have always on their lips such conventional questions and 
affirmations as the following: “ Why should we assume 
that the Germans are any more unfriendly to us than we 
are to them?” “The Germans are no doubt quite as 
genuinely afraid of us as we are of them.” “ Why should 
we assume Machiavellianism in Berlin and virtuous paci- 
ficism in London?” “The Germans are no more anxious 
for war than we are,” and so forth and so on. Now we 
venture to say that the greater part of this talk is based 
upon the false maxim that we ought not to assume that 
we are different from other people. 

The blunder—for we are certain it is a blunder—proceeds 
from lack of imagination, from want of power to put our- 
selves in the position of Germany. (We take the case of 
Germany as our example, since it is the most obvious one, 
but the same considerations apply to many other Powers.) 











We aro always thinking that because we are virtuous 
nobody wants any more cakes and ale. We hold that 
because we are satisfied with the status quo everybody 
else must be equally satisfied. We assume that because wa 
hate war other people must hate it also. Because wa 
believe the resort to arms can only be justified by the need 
for self-defence, we are intensely shocked at any other 
view of war, and insist that other nations at heart 
whatever a few wicked “aristocrats” and soldiers sa : 
must really entertain similar views. As a matter of fact 
if we have imagination enough to put ourselves in the place 
of Germany and to realize the German case we shall find that 
her attitude is absolutely and entirely different from ours, 
and that, whether it is a right attitude, or a moral attitude, 
ora wise attitude, it is, at any rate, an attitude sincerely 
and consistently held—not a freak of passion or unrest, 

The statesman possessed of political imagination realizes, 
to begin with, that Germany is not, as we are, pleased with 
the status quo, but profoundly displeased. She feels she 
has enormous power, both of the military and of the com- 
mercial kind, and also that she is possessed of what few 
civilized States now possess—an increasing as well asa great 
population. But in spite of her tremendous power, actual 
and potential, she has not got what she considers the 
wherewithal to satisfy her great aspirations. She has not 
got tropical colonies, or, at any rate, not the best tropical 
colonies, and yet a great number of her statesmen feel that 
Germany can never be great without them. Next she has 
not got any colonial possessions which are, to use the 
British phrase, white men’s countries—places where the 
over-spill of German population can live in health and 
vigour and bring up worthy children of the Fatherland. 
At present oversea farers from Germany have to sit by 
other men’s fires and be ruled by other men’s laws, 
Some become Americans, some Brazilians, some sub- 
jects of the Argentine or Chile, while others have 
to live under the Union Jack, and so are lost 
to Germany. Germany, therefore, say her states- 
men—and from their point of view how can we wonder 
at it?—declares that she will never be satisfied unless 
she has a white man’s country somewhere in the world. 
To men in that mood hypothetical offers of tropical swamps 
are unavailing. Lastly, and perhaps most of all, Germany 
wants sea power and its ultimate crown—the command 
of the sea. Madame de Staél said long ago that while 
thought quieted other nations it inflamed the Germans. 
At any rate, the Germans have dwelt upon the value of 
sea power long and ardently, and have come to entertain 
the belief that if they could get the command of the sea 
they could get with it at once all they want in the way of 
world power and empire. They have dwelt indeed so 
persistently upon this matter that their military power 
seems sometimes to them mere dust and ashes because 
it is not supplemented by sea power. They feel themselves, 
owing to the tremendous sacrifices they have made, capable 
of sweeping before them any resistance offered to their power 
on land. In all probability they are wrong in this proud 
boast, but that need not concern us for the moment. All 
that we must realize is that they believe themselves to be 
possessed of this huge predominance of land power, but 
yet hold it to be rendered largely inoperative because they 
do not also possess the command of the sea. 

Napoleon said truly at St. Helena that in the last 
resort what rendered all his conquests useless was 
the fact that whenever he got to a piece of water 
that would float a cock-boat he found the British there 
ready and able to bring his great designs to the ground. 
This may have been an exaggeration, but undoubtedly 
it fretted him beyond endurance and forced his policy 
into the direction of that struggle with Russia which ended 
in his ruin. He must, he felt, destroy the State which held 
the sea power which checked his plans for the hegemony 
of the world. But he could not check the power of Britain 
without a universal boycott of the mistress of the seas, and 
when it came to the point Russia would not join in the 
boycott. Therefore Russia must be crushed in order to 
crush Britain. The governing caste in Germany feels no 
doubt very much in the same way. But for Britain and 
her sea power Germany’s huge military force would, they 
believe, give her the hegemony of the world, and give it her, 
as the Germans sincerely desire, without war and by peace- 
ful persuasion. As we have said, all seems dust and ashes 
to Germany because she has not also the command of the 
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sea. Therefore she must try to get the command of the sea. 
And here we may say in parenthesis that German 
statesmen get into difficulties — similar to those of 
our statesmen through a similar want of political 
imagination. They have not imagination enough to put 
themselves into our shoes and to see that we cannot 
give up the command of the sea, or, to put it in another 
way, that we cannot allow any Power to acquire a greater 
Navy than ours without what is equivalent to national 
extinction. Instead, they think that we shall be sensible 
enough to give up the trident of the sea when we 
realize how determined Germany is to take it from 
us, and how disagreeable for us must be the struggle 
with a Power whose population will soon be double 
our own and to whose commercial development it seems 
impossible to put any bounds. In other words, German 
statesmen have not imagination enough to realize that 
in the matter of sea power we have got our backs to the 
wall. 

We might prolong our list almost indefinitely to show 
how different is Germany’s attitude from ours, but one 
more point must be noted. It is the different attitude of 
German statesmen towards war. If we use our imagina- 
tions here we shall find that whereas we look upon war 
always as something only to be contemplated in the very 
last resort, and as the final means of defending ourselves 
from attack, but never as a means of attack, the Germans 
regard war and the threat of war as an instrument of policy. 
They entirely refuse to consider war as something so terrible 
that its use must never be contemplated except for defence. 
On the contrary, they are taught by their chief political 
thinkers to regard war as a lever which can be legitimately 
used to obtain the fulfilment of German ambitions. The 
rattling of the sabre is to them a most legitimate diplo- 
matic move, and can, they think, be defended by the fact 
that the threat of war and the willingness to go to war 
for apparently unimportant matters often prevent war, 
or, rather, that drifting which ends in collision. Here, 
again, the German statesmen, we are convinced, have not, 
as a rule, sufficient imagination to understand our point 
of view. They merely consider us hypocrites when our 
view of war is put forth. No sane man, they hold, 
can consider that war is only a matter of self-defence. 
The idea of a nation using military power to take what it 
wants seems to them entirely natural. 

Before we leave the subject with which we have been 
dealing we desire to express with all the clearness we can 
that in trying to put forward the German case, both as 
regards the status quo and as regards the use of war, we 
are not attempting to judge Germany or the righteousness of 
her attitude. All we want to do is to try to induce students 
of foreign politics to approach the question by understand- 
ing the German point of view. If they do they will cease 
to live in that fool’s paradise which is the great danger of 
Powers in our position—Powers full fed and therefore 
pacific, as the Germans would probably say. No doubt we 
should all like to rest on our laurels, to digest what we 
have got, and to sleep the sleep of repletion, but unfortu- 
nately such pleasant siestas are not for us. If we take the 
trouble to use our imagination to understand the German 
point of view, we shall realize why this is so, and, further, 
that it is ridiculous for us to meet this very disagree- 
able fact by talking nonsense and saying that it is a 
cruel and wicked thing to accuse the Germans of being 
worse than ourselves. We accuse the Germans of 
nothing of the kind. We do not think them wicked, 
and they certainly do not think themselves wicked, in 
refusing to ratify the status quo and in regarding war 
and the threat of war as a legitimate instrument of policy, 
and the sooner we clear our minds of such cant the 
better. 

What we have got to do is to look the facts in the face 
and understand the German case. Further, when we 
have understood it we must not call the Gertaans names or 
call ourselves names because we have found out a disagree- 
able fact. We must make those preparations which 
are required by the situation. To maintain our sea power 
demands great sacrifices on our part ; but those sacrifices 
are, after all, not half so great as the sacrifices of an 
unsuccessful war. And we may say of them with certainty 
that if those sacrifices are only sufficient they are practi- 
cally sure to prevent war. If we only make our naval 
strength adequate we shall stimulate the imaginative 





quality in the Germans sufficiently to make them realize our 
point of view, namely, that if we allow any Power to gain 
or even to challenge with any hope of success our command 
of the sea we shall have committed political suicide. Once 
make the Germans understand this necessity—we can only 
do so by vigilant preparation—and they will recognize 
that our attitude is one which must be respected. 





FEDERALISM TRUE AND FALSE. 


. ne Liberal Party were extremely astute when they 
decided to link the question of Home Rule for 
Ireland with the theory of Federalism. That the two 
issues are in substance absolutely separate will presently 
be shown, but by verbally linking them together the 
Liberal followers of Mr. Redmond have secured the 
immense advantage of deluding a large section of the 
public into the belief that the present Home Rule Bill 
is only a moderate measure of decentralization, and only 
applies to the United Kingdom the principle of Federalism 
which the Dominions over the seas have found so con- 
venient to themselves. So far as this belief has been 
effectively propagated, the general attitude towards Home 
Rule has undergone a distinct change, and a considerable 
number of men and women who were, and who still would 
be, indignant at any proposal to break up the United 
Kingdom are now inclined to accept a measure which is 
plausibly represented as a scheme of Federal devolution. 

This representation of Home Rule is false from the out- 
set, while as regards the provisions of the present Bill it is 
talse in almost every detail. The word “ Federalism,” as 
it has hitherto been used throughout the world, implies 
a binding together of previously separate units, not a 
disintegration of a previous whole. The Federal Govern- 
ment of the United States of America was created by the 
binding together of the separate States which had pre- 
viously been separate colonies of Great Britain. In the 
same way the Federal Government of the Dominion of 
Canada was created in 1867 by binding together separate 
colonies. More recently we have seen Federal Governments 
created in the Commonwealth of Australia and in the 
Union of South Africa by an identical process. The story 
of United Germany is practically the same. The Federal 
Government was there formed as a result of the war of 
1870 by the fusion of previously independent States into 
one Empire. The only historic parallels to the present 
ey for Home Rule are those which Mr. Gladstone 

imself gave in 1886 and 1893, namely, the cases of 
Norway and Sweden and of Austria and Hungary. In 
each of these cases the authors of the change indulged in 
no hypocritical pretences about the superior merits of 
Federalism. They said frankly that they wanted Home 
Rule for themselves on a national basis, just as 
Mr. Gladstone said frankly in 1886 and 1893 that he 
wanted Home Rule for Ireland on a national basis. And 
it was Home Rule on a national basis that they got. The 
result in Norway and Sweden, which Mr. Gladstone quoted 
as a triumphant justification ef his principles, is now not 
even alluded to by his followers. For the Norwegian 
Home Rulers have carried to a logical conclusion the 
Nationalist Home Rule doctrine, and have now established 
their complete national independence. In Austria-Hungary 
this process is not yet quite complete, but the constant 
friction between the Hungarian half and the Austrian half 
of the Empire has been notorious for years, and appears to 
be steadily growing worse. 

If the Home Rulers of 1912 had the intellectual honesty 
of the Home Rulers of 1886 and 1893 they would admit 
frankly that all their talk about Federalism is cant, and 
that the true basis of the Home Rule that they propose is 
not Federalism but Nationalism. A moment’s vilaction 
will show that not only is this the case at the present 
moment with regard to Ireland, but it always must be the 
case whenever disintegration takes the place of Federalism. 
For it is clear that no movement to divide a united 
kingdom or a united republic could arise unless it were 
inspired by a distinct national feeling. Wherever the 
national feeling embraces the whole State no desire to 
divide that whole into separately organized governments 
can exist. It was because the Norwegians and the 
Hungarians felt themselves different nations from the 
Swedes and Austrians respectively that they demanded 
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Home Rule, and for exactly the same reason the Irish 
demand Home Rule to-day. 

This essential factor in the problem is deliberately 
obscured from Colonial critics, whose views are so eagerly 
telegraphed. But before Colonial opinion on the question 
of Home Rule can be of the least value it ought to be 
carefully explamed to the Colonists that the spirit at the 
root of Home Rule is “ Ireland a nation,” and the Colonies 
ought to be asked what answer Canada would make to the 
ery of “ British Columbia a nation,” or Australia to the 
ery, “Tasmania a nation,” or South Africa to the cry, 
“ Natal a nation.” We can get some inkling of what that 
answer would be when we remember that men of similar 
race fought one of the fiercest wars on record to prevent 
the Southern States of America carving a second nation 
out of the American Union. 

And not only does the demand for Home Rule start from 
the Nationalist, and not from the Federal point of view, 
but the main provisions of the present Home Rule Bill go to 
show that the Federal conception is pure hypocrisy. If the 
real object of Mr. Asquith was to convert the unitary 
government of the United Kingdom into a true federal 
government he would ubviously begin with a complete plan 
for the whole kingdom. The parliamentary difficulties in- 
volved in passing a Federal Government Bill are in no 
way greater—except for the Irish vote—than those involved 
in passing an Irish Home Rule Bill. On the contrary 
they are m many ways easier. Such a measure would 
enlist the enthusiastic support instead of the passive ac- 
quiescence of those Scotch and Welsh Radical members 
who are bitten with the idea of Federalism. At the same 
time a certain amount of Unionist opposition would be 
conciliated, for we have to remember that there are some 
Unionists, who are Tariff Reformers first and Unionists 
afterwards, who recently were willing to advocate a 
Federal scheme of government for the United Kingdom 
as a means of dealing with the Irish problem. It 
would also be possible in a Federal Government Bill 
to plan a considerably more equitable scheme of finance 
than Mr. Asquith has produced. The real reason 
why Mr. Asquith does not bring in a Federal Govern- 
ment Bill instead of a Home Rule Bill is that his Irish 
masters do not want Federalism—they want Nationalism. 
But, in spite of their rhetoric, they want their Nationalism 
on the cheap. They want the pride of singing “ A nation 
once again,’ but they want England to pay for Ireland’s 
nationhood. The result is that the Home Rule Bill is 
neither true Federalism nor even true Nationalism. It is 
not possible to imagine a true nation being willing to allow 
other people to pay for.its military and naval defence, for 
its old-age pensions, and for its land-purchase system. 
Equally is it impossible to find any true federation where 
the payment of the police would be treated as a function 
of the Federal rather than of the Provincial Govern- 
ments. On the other hand, in the great federations of 
Germany, Canada, and the United States, the Federal 
Government has control of the Post Office; but in 
Mr. Asquith’s bastard measure the Post Office is handed 
over to the Provincial Goveryment for no other reason that 
ean be imagined than to provide Mr. Redmond with 
political patronage. 

While, then, dismissing the idea that there is any germ 
of honest Federalism underlying Mr. Asquith’s Bill, let us 
ask whether there is room for any kind of Federalism within 
the United Kingdom. Our answer is emphatically No. 
Federalism, using the word in its proper and true mean- 
ing, would be a greater disaster for the nation than even 
Home Rule. That there might be a reform in local 
government in Ireland, and possibly in Scotland and 
Wales, where the normal unit is often too small, produced 
by the grouping of counties is quite possible. Though, 
owing to financial reasons and the adoption of the principle 
that the richer parts of a nation ought to help the 
poorer and have a common purse, the general tendency 
must be toward centralization, there is nothing to prevent 
changes in the administrative area. But such merging 
and grouping and Asquithian Federalism have nothing 
whatever incommon. Closer union, not disintegration, is 
the sign in which the nation will conquer its difficulties. 

One word in conclusion with regard to another pretence 
currently put forward to capture Colonial opinion, namely, 
that Home Rule for Ireland is a prelude to Imperial 
Federation. Here, again, the way to test the matter is to 





ask whether in any Imperial Council or parliament Canada 
would permit British Columbia to speak with one voica 
and Nova Scotia to speak with another, or whether 
Australia in the same way would allow New South 
Wales and Tasmania to be separately represented, and 
so on with the other dominions. There can be no question 
as to the answer. In any Imperial Council Canada would 
be represented as a whole, Australia as a whole, and the 
Union of South Africa as a whole. There is therefore not 
the slightest excuse for the theory that the disintegration 
of the United Kingdom is a step towards the integration 
of the Empire. It is inconceivable that the United King- 
dom should be represented in any Imperial Council by 
separate English, Lrish, Scotch, and Welsh parliaments 
instead of by the one Parliament and Government of the 
whole Kingdom. 





PRINCIPLES OF NAVAL DESIGN. 
[COMMUNICATED. | 
: paper on this subject read recently before the 
Institution of Naval Architects by Admiral Sir 
Reginald Custance has an interest not merely for men 
engaged in designing warships but for all who desire the 
well-being and full efficiency of the Royal Navy. For 
many years the author has been known as a diligent 
student of, and able writer on, naval history who has 
endeavoured to deduce from past experience principles 
which shall furnish guidance for the future. In recent 
years his lectures to officers passing through the Naval 
War College have been of great value, and it may be hoped 
that they will eventually be made available for a wider 
circle and in a permanent form. Sir Reginald Custance is 
an officer of large experience in responsible posi- 
tions afloat as well as ashore, so that his analysis 
of the determining influences which have led to 
victory in the naval actions of the past is not merely 
that which a non-professional student might produce, 
but is the work of a man who has commanded modern 
warships and fleets, and is familiar with the use of the 
latest types of weapons of offence and means of defence. 
In addition, Sir Reginald Custance brings to his task 
impartiality and industry, both of which qualities are 
essential to success in the laborious and difficult task of 
unravelling tangled narratives, the writers of which are 
always, or in nearly all cases, necessarily influenced by 
national or personal considerations. No two stories of 
the same action written by men who fought on opposite 
sides, or were in sympathy with one side, can possibly ba 
in agreement; and the student has to find his way and 
form a judgment as best he can through these coloured 
statements in his attempt to discover the truth. Admiral 
Custance has a rare faculty for work of this kind: he has 
the power of stating reasons and conclusions in a simple 
form and in non-technical language. These qualities add 
immensely to the value of his work for general readers. 
Starting with the principle that the gun is still, as it has 
always been, the predominant weapon in mocern naval war- 
fare, and that ramming is now abandoned as a means of 
offence, while the automobile torpedo—important as it may 
be— is subordinate to the gun, Admiral Custance shows con- 
clusively that victory has always been on the side of that 
combatant who could make the greatest number of effective 
hits ina given time, beat down his enemy’s fire, destroy 
the mobility or manceuvring power of the ships attacked, 
or demoralize the crews and compel surrender. In the 
circumstances of a sea-fight, when ships engaged are 
moving rapidly and as a rule rolling more or less, the 
percentage of effective hits to the total number of rounds 
fired is comparatively small even with highly skilled 
gunners. Examples of this fact are given, and from it is 
deduced the general principle that success is likely to 
depend in future, as it has done in the past, upon the 
adoption of armaments which include a considerable 
number of guns of moderate individual power, rather 
than upon the use of a much less number of heavy guns 
as has been the practice since the advent of the Dread-, 
nought. Admiral Custance keeps his own opinions very 
much in the background, but all the same drives home 
the point just stated in a manner that is not easily 
resisted. 
As to the range at which future naval actions should be 
fought he makes statements of great interest and practical 
importance, showing that victory hus usually fallen to the 
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commander who has pressed home his attack and come to 
a “decisive range.” It is the fashion for advocates of the 
“single-calibre big gun” armaments adopted for Dread- 
noughts to insist upon the view that “ long-bowls con- 
stitute the proper mode of attack. Because fair practice 
can be made in peace time at ranges of six or seven miles 
these writers picture the destruction of an enemy by the 
fire of heavy guns—which are more accurate than lighter 
guns at such long ranges—although the enemy can only be 
seen by the officers in fire-control stations and by making use 
of powerful telescopes. This conception has been the basis 
on which the abandonment of secondary armaments of 
6-inch quick-firing guns has been justified hitherto: these 
guns are said to be ineffective and inaccurate at extremely 
long range. Other navies have not followed our lead in this 
respect, and Admiral Custance gives good reasons for 
retaining secondary armaments. He points out the fact 
that if fighting is really intended, and running away 1s not 
to be the main idea, then the choice of range is not in the 
hands of either combatant, but is determined by their 
relative movements, each having an initiative. He shows 
that the decisive range is likely to be much less, even under 
existing conditions, than is assumed by the advocates of 
very heavy guns; and by inference he differs from the 
conclusion that recent increases of calibre from 11 and 
2 inches to 13°5 or 14 inches have been an improvement 
in armament. 
As to the torpedo, Admiral Custance said little, and 
it may be assumed that his advocacy of coming in toa 
decisive range for the guns did not overlook the enormous 


‘developments which have taken place of late in the 


effective range and average speeds of automobile tor- 
pedoes. Other speakers spoke of ranges of 8,000 to 10,000 
yards for torpedoes, and dwelt upon the risks involved 
when ships drew closer than that range to one another. 
Obviously such risks must be run, but all past history 
shows that the men who have the courage to face risks and 
odds in order to press home their attacks have generally 
been the victors. Admiral Custance thinks the principle 
still applies, and his conclusion seems reasonable. “ Long 
bowls” and the use of a few very heavy guns may impress 
the minds of men seated in offices or imbued with ideas 
based on gun practice in peace time and under exception- 
ally favourable conditions of sea and weather. But in 
actual warfare other conditions will prevail, and if the 
struggle comes in the North Sea there is little prospect of 
clear weather or the possibility of making effective hits at 
exeessively long ranges. Nor is it necessary in order to 
put a modern warship out of action to perforate her 
thickest armour or drive into her interior single heavy 
shells with enormous explosive force in their bursting 
charges. It is customary to dwell on the last-mentioned 
form of attack and to declare its results to be fatal to 
even the largest ships, but experience and experiment 
hardly bear out these sweeping assertions. “ Volume of 
fire” —that is to say,a great number of effective blows 
from projectiles of less size and power—is, on the whole, 
more likely to secure victory than the more impressive 
but less numerous impacts and explosions of projectiles 
from a few heavy guns. Some heavy guns are undoubtedly 
of value. What is questioned is the adoption of heavy 
guns alone. 

In connexion with armour Admiral Custance is not as 
clear or convincing in his argument as he is in regard to 
guns; but his remarks are valuable and suggestive. 
Obviously he is a believer in the principle that “an active 
offence is the best means of defence,” and if he can keep 
down the fire of an enemy he considers a moderate amount 
of armour defence to be sufficient. The principle is sound 
enough ; its practical application is the difficulty, and in 
this department further thought and discussion are 
required. The paper under review will serve as a most 
useful point of departure for that discussion. In strong 
contrast with its general drift is the policy adopted in the 
latest battleships of the United States Navy, on the sides 
and batteries of which it is said that a greater weight and 
thickness of armour will be fitted than has been used on 
any preceding vessel. 

Admiral Custance dealt also with the actual value of 
high speed in battleships, with the movements of fleets 
in action, with the relative values of broadside and end- 
on fire, and other important features influencing war- 
ship design. On all the points touched his thoughtful 





and impartial treatment threw strong light. On the 
whole his paper showed the path on which real advance 
must be made, if made at all. It has been too much 
the fashion for naval officers to concentrate attention 
on individual features of design ; to deal with certain 
requirements independently rather than with the tout 
ensemble of a warship considered as a fighting machine; 
and to be so suena in their particular view as to fail to 
see the force of views expressed by others. The differences 
between naval officers on really vital points have been 
notorious, and the reason for these differences is readily 
understood. If the saner treatment of these important 
subjects which Admiral Custance has followed could be 
made the rule in future, there might be anticipated a better, 
broader, and more continuous practice in the development 
of warship design under the varying and complex condi- 
tions inevitable in this age of mechanical invention and 
scientific improvement. 








“JOHN BULLESSES.” 
R. YOSHIO MARKINO has already captivated the 
British public. When he told John Bull what “A 
Japanese Artist” thought about life in London, he held him 
spellbound from the first chapter to the last. The typical 
Englishman was delighted that his portrait should be puinted 
by this gentle Oriental of genius. The picture flattered and 
amused him in a high degree. Encouraged by his success, 
Mr. Markino has set down in his much-admired English, 
transparent in its conscious foreignness, brilliant in its 
ungrammatical precision, what he thinks of British women— 
“My Idealed John Bullesses” (Constable and Co., 6s.) he 
calls them. The title cannot fail, we think, to make John 
Bull restive, but the charm of the Japanese will force him to 
listen in spite of himself. 

How do our wives and daughters impress this Eastern 
stranger, who has been fourteen years within our gates? His 
courtesy is exquisite. His attitude towards “The Queen of 
the John Bullesses ” is the attitude which he assumes towards 
the majority of her feminine subjects. “May the graceful 
Queen forgive my dreadfully ragged English, for my heart 
is in the full uniform before her Majesty.” We say the 
majority advisedly, for Mr. Markino’s chivalry fails him 
where we should least expect. He finds the old women of 
England unamiable, and excuses them upon the ground that 
they perceive his want of regard for them. He could not 
know that the excuse is not true, but surely a Japanese 
artist should have known that it is not pretty. Little John 
Bullesses are, he declares, the most charming children in the 
world—the least self-conscious, the most innocent, the 
most attractive in their unfailing happiness. It is said, says 
our artist, that the English are hypocrites. He inclines to 
believe the saying. On the other hand, he strongly maintains 
that the effect of their hypocrisy is good. Itis in England, 
he thinks, that the truest love and respect between age and 
youth is to be found. “Those simple-minded children believe 
everybody is the sage, and they can grow quite innocent.” A 
life of constant occupation and outdoor sports, shared with their 
brothers, keeps English girls from self-consciousness, senti- 
mentality, and foolish romance. They are too happy to be 
morbid. “The gain is very great, both ethically and 
physically.” Other European young women compare ill with 
them, he thinks. “I know personally many women in the 
other countries who bave been entirely infatuated at their 
youthful time,” and though “they have too high ethic to be 
ruined then, they generally get into melancholy fit.” In 
England Mr. Markino sees no “ melancholy fit,” nothing but 
happiness and good fellowship. The young John Bullesses 
are good comrades to the young John Bulls, and difference of 
sex is very much forgotten by them. He himself, he naively 
explains, has asked three seemingly friendly young women to 
marry him, but they would not. “I felt the pain in my 
heart” when he saw the object of his latest passion in 
company with her chosen husband. He is shocked at his own 
jealousy. “Am I more worthless than what I have been 
thinking ?” he says to himself, and he determines to be happy 
in her happiness. ‘ However my feelings contradicted against 
my reasonings” and “the pain in my heart did not vanish 
away easily.” 

The first impression of an Oriental who arrives in England is, 
Mr. Markino thinks, that the women are wonderfully beautiful. 
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This impression is made by the crowd. Looked at as individuals 
he seems to think the verdict of an artist becomes a little less 
favourable. One reason is that they themselves care nothing 
for detail and think only of effect. Well-off Englishwomen 
dress well—better perhaps than any other nation “ when they 
do not mock after the French,” but they dress for the dis- 
tance and adorn a landscape more than any people—so he says. 
They think little of perfection in small matters. This 
peculiarity is a reflection of character. They are what he calls 
“broad-minded,” by which he seems to mean intellectual, 
easy-going, and somewhat “vague.” It is a curious 
generalization. Every Englishwoman takes risks, she is a 
first-rate home maker, but not a very serious housekeeper, 
partly because she is preoccupied with politics and her hus- 
band’s business. She always gives her servants an opportunity 
to steal—a thing impossible to a Japanese mistress of a 
family. Englishwomen are, we learn, reserved upon first 
acquaintance, and we are told, to our surprise, that they are 
never noisy in company. It was a long time before our artist 
found out at a ladies’ club that “ they could be noisy when they 
felt homely.” Inthe club dining room he could barely hear 
himself speak. ‘Surely these were warmly second persons 
to each other. I could hardly believe that these same John 
Bullesses behave themselves so cool and quiet when they are 
third persons to each other in the public places.” Silence is a 
great characteristic of an English crowd, it seems. ‘“ The 
English people are generally very quiet. Once I went to 
Shepherd’s Bush with my French friend. He said to me, 
‘Can you believe that there are some ten thousand people in 
this ground? Just shut your eyes, you would feel you were 
standing in a desert!’ Yes, be was only too true. In France 
or in Japan they would make deafening noises.” 

But if the John Bullesses of Mr. Markino’s picture are un- 
self-conscious and thoughtful, they are from their earliest 
youth devoted to the ornamentation of their persons and the 
improvement of their “ personalities "—habits which he 
ascribes to the fact that Englishwomen can never trust to 
their parents to marry them, but depend upon their own 
power to please. They begin early, and after they ure married 
they have made the habit and do not cease. No women, in his 
opinion, take so much pains to please their husbands. <A 
Japanese woman, we are told, after the birth of her first 
child never gives another thought to her own attractions. “If 
you give some flowers to a Japanese girl, she would carry 
them home and put them in flower vases. But if you give 
flowers to John Bulless, she would wear them immediately. 
It is not only flowers that John Bullesses want to wear. If 
I wear my national costume and pay a visit upon some John 
Bullesses, every one of them always wants to wear my haori.” 
There is nothing, he goes on, which John Bullesses do not 
want to wear—* metals, stones, animals’ skins, dead leaves, and 
dead birds.” Itis a mania with them. He tells of a little 
girl whom he took for a country walk, and whom he could 
not restrain from picking an old hat out of a hedge and 
putting it on!—though “I scolded her not to be so naughty.” 
They are incorrigible, he complains, in this respect. “They 
are exactly like those little babies who always try to put 
everything into their mouths.” 

While Mr. Markino writes ostensibly only about England, 
he throws some sidelights upon Japan which will, we think, 
astonish the more ardent devotees of that astonishing country. 
The following paragraph will show what we mean :— 

“I think I can carry out my logic—‘the broad effect of Britons 
and small details of Japanese’ into a larger scale. I mean to 
compare the two whole nationalities in this logic. The other day 
I met with an Englishman who had been in Japan for a few years. 
He said to me, ‘ Whenever I met with an individual Japanese I 
admired aa one of them. They were very modest, poiite, and 
charming. Even the low-class farmers in Japan could be asso- 
ciated with the most refined English ladies and gentlemen. But 
the street scenes in Tokio were awfully shocking. On every 
corner of the street: I saw the dreadful fighting going on. In the 
trains, trams, and ’buses they were struggling themselves to get 
the best seats. They were behaving themselves exactly like wild 
beasts. Now tell me if they were the same Japanese who were so 
amiable when I saw them individually?’ I said to him that he 
was a very good observer, and his —_ itself proves my logic 
satisfactorily! They are exactly like their own art. They are 

uite refined individually. But the whole effect of their social 
hife is out of tone. On the public life they become quite wild 
beasts, as that Englishman told me. Whereupon I am a great 
admirer of the English life.” 


It is not for figure pictures—in words or line—only 





that we must thank Mr. Markino; his sketches of 
nature are delightful. He describes the “gracious and 
benevolent trees” in Windsor Park and their “strengthy, 
big trunks.” He tells how he went to look at them 
upon a day in early summer: “O, how very refreshing 
it was to my world-tired soul! Evidently the full 
spring was come to the tops of the trees. But on the 
ground low beneath, nothing much was awakened from the 
winter bed yet. Only here and there young ferns timidly 
came out from the cool, moisted ground in the shape of 
question marks.” Snch a living paradise, he assures us, does 
not exist in Japan. “It is my nature to love those calmful 
and poetic views. They appeal to me far more than those 
enormous precipices, gorgeous turbulents, andall sorts of curious 
phenomena, which may be a good lesson of physizal geography 
to study.” ‘Gorgeous turbulents” is an addition to the 
language! On the whole we gather that Mr. Markino thinks 
that in England the height of civilization and the height of 
natural beauty are to be seen. But he quotes a Japanese 
proverb of fearful wisdom to make us think: “The bottom of 
lighthouses is very dark.” We wish Mr. Markino would 
write a book on Japan. 





AMENITIES COMMITTEES. 


T Farnham on Monday the Bishop of Winchester pre- 
sided over a meeting at which a society was formed for 
preserving the ancient features of the town and gor promoting 
its beauty in future developments. The Dean of Wells, who 
was present, said that such societies were needed all over 
England. At Wells, for example, there was wonderful beauty 
apart from the Cathedral; there were old houses, old inns, 
old almshouses, and these were in constant danger of an 
insidious kind because it was ‘no one’s business exactly” to 
look after them. In the case of one very interesting feature at 
Wells which was doomed the postponement of the fatal act was 
partly due to the simple fact that successive excellent mayors 
were unwilling to have their names associated with vandalism. 
The Dean of Wells then remarked that it was necessary to 
remember the difficulties which beset civic authorities: they 
often found themselves helpless, although they were most 
ready to accept the informal help which came from the 
quickening of public opinion. There is a great deal of truth 
in that remark. Civic authorities may take a wrong and 
irremediable step merely because they cannot see any other 
way of satisfying some temporary need, and, perhaps, because 
they are in ignorance tbat they are outraging any rational 
and serious sentiment. Since the preservation of some minor 
historic building or some small beauty spot is “no one’s 
business exactly” it often happens that the public docs not 
become alarmed— does not even hear of the projected destruc- 
tion—till it is too late. Then there may be an outcry and 
remorse, and the building or natural feature may even be 
saved by some act of personal sacrifice or at an absurd com- 
mercial disadvantage at the last moment. But the point is 
that this is not the way in which things ought to be 
managed. 

Foresight ought to be organized in eny country which 
protesses the least faculty for orderliness and seemliness. 
The ideal of the Dean of Wells that societies like that just 
formed at Farnham should be established in all towns is 
good. But we should like to see a very much wider scheme 
than that. We should like to have committees created to 
advise Town Councils and County Councils on what buildings 
and places ought to be protected and on what are the best 
methods for saving them. The country is in quite as much 
need as the town, and perhaps more. Well-known monuments 
are safe enough under the existing provisions for their care. 
The danger affects the multitude of lesser known buildings 
and places which in their sum, insignificant though many 
may be individually, make up the whole character and soul of 
our country. 

We do not of course forget the admirable labours of the 
National Trust, which has done more than we could easily 
recount for the preservation of places of historic interest or 
natural beauty, but it is quite out of the question for it, with 
its limited funds and confined opportunities, to cover tbe whole 
ground. The committees we have in hand might be known— 
we have made the suggestion before—as Amenities Com- 
mittees, and they should be appointed by, as we said, every 
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County Council and City Council in the land. They might 
consist in the first place of three, four, or five members 
appointed by the Council; but it would be necessary that 
they should have power to add to their numbers. They 
would not have statutory powers; they would simply 
be advisory bodies. And they would, of course, choose 
for permanent association with themselves those who as 
antiquaries, historians, architects, or as persons of known 
taste and intelligence could give them the kind of help and 
support they needed. The great value and strength of such 
Amenities Committees would be that they would have local 
influence. They would be able to pull the strings. A land- 
owner, a builder, or a speculator in land is neither overawed 
nor cajoled by a Government department. He regards all 
appeals from that quarter as offensively meddlesome and 
to be resisted at all costs. But men of local knowledge 
make a more personal appeal altogether. They are able 
to reason and persuade on different grounds. They may 
be able to point out in a friendly way how an outrage 
to the town or county can be avoided without inconvenience 
or loss. This is especially true when an act of desecration 
is about to be committed in ignorance. We remember 
a case when an article in the Spectator protesting against 
a threatened act of destruction was laid before the builder 
who was about to do the deed. The builder bad never 
realized before the nature of that which he was about to 
destroy, and when its interesting character was explained to 
him he said that nothing would induce him to spoil it so long 
as an alternative plan could save it. And an alternative plan 
was soon found. If a newspaper article could do that, what 
might not be hoped from the friendly suggestions and advice 
of a powerful local committee! 

We are not in the least pedants who desire the preservation 
of old houses and scenes at public inconvenience. We 
recognize that it is absolutely necessary to build new roads, 
new railways, and new reservoirs and to make urban improve- 
ments. But one can nevertheless insist on the universal 
principle that there should be the minimum of damage instead 
of the maximum of damage. A railway with pretty stations 
and well-designed bridges may conceivably be an acceptable 
symbol of the triumphs and services of science even amid the 
most beautiful scenery. What are wanted everywhere are in- 
telligence departments which will find out what devilments of 
unnecessary uglification are proposed, and show how they 
can be prevented or modified. We have in mind a certain 
spot in Surrey where the main road sweeps round a 
beautiful piece of common. A new set of telegraph poles 
should have followed the road where one expects to see such 
things and does not actively think of them as a disfigurement. 
But in order to save a few poles the wires bave been carried 
hy a short cut across the green turf. Between the new line of 
posts and the road, with its old line of posts, there is therefore 
an enclave which is ruined as a part of the common, and yet 
serves no practical purpose whatever, as none of it is wanted 
asroad. That is the kind of thing which should never be 
allowed to bappen merely because it is “no one’s business 
exactly,” and merely in order that a few pounds may be saved 
saved, very likely, by the contractor, and not by the rate- 
eayer. 

Take, again, the case of the Kent coalfields. We do not 
protest against the getting of coal in Kent merely be- 
cause it is the garden of England. Coal is an expensive 
thing, and still a necessary thing, and the more of it that is 
won from the earth the better. But there is no reason in the 
world why a Kent coalfield, so long as foresight can prevent 
it, should be allowed to grow up to resemble the coalfields of 
the Black Country. A mining city might also be a garden 
city, and bya little planning it could generally be arranged 
that unsightly shafts, chimneys, and such like would not spoil 
a fine sweep of down. In choosing a site for necessarily ugly 
buildings it is desirable to take into account how it lies in 
relation to surrounding points whence it can be seen. A 
shallow fold of down or asmall wood may be quite enough 
to hide the offence from some commanding position with 
“a view.” If there is absolutely no means of hiding it 
well and good; it cannot be helped. But we venture to assert 
that there always 7s a way. (a ira, as Benjamin Franklin 
was fond of saying. Forethought will reveal the alternative 
plan—the prevention of an eyesore, or, at least, the modifica- 
tion of it. A few yards this way or that in erecting the 





indispensable ugly building or the indispensable telegraph or 


telephone poles may make all the difference. The Amenities 
Committees of County Councils would look into such matters 
with their whole heart and with a sense of proprietorship 
and local pride, because they would know that it was their 
view or their ancient building that was about to be destroyed. 





THE IDEAL HOME EXHIBITION. 


HE greatest attraction at the Ideal Home Exhibition at 
Olympia is, no doubt, “the ideal home” itself. Other 
exhibits wait for visitors; crowds of visitors wait to see the 
home. If you go early in the morning you may have a chance 
of taking a place in a queue of twenty or thirty persons 
waiting to be passed in by the policeman at the garden gate; 
if you try your luck in the afternoon you are as likely as not 
to find the queue lengthened round three sides of the building. 
And most certainly the little house is well worth seeing. The 
architect is Mr. Reginald Fry, of 12 Clifford’s Inn, Fleet 
Street, whose design was selected as the best out of some 
seven hundred sent in for competition. The house, which 
contains eleven rooms, cost £1,100, and was actually built on 
the spot in the Exhibition in ten days. The builders are 
Messrs. H. and G. Taylor, of Parklangley, Beckenham, Kent, 
who before beginning their work drilled a picked body of men 
to work to a given schedule; and, though they do not 
guarantee to build other houses as fast, they state that they 
are prepared to duplicate the house from the original designs 
on any reasonable site within twenty miles of Charing 
Cross for the same sum. This does not, of course, include 
the furniture or all the fittings, which would vary with the 
taste and purse of the owner. Some of the fittings are intro- 
duced in order to illustrate alternative or possible methods 
and appliances, and the furniture, of course, merely supple- 
ments the work of the architect. Of the furniture, then, there 
is little room for criticism ; and as regards the general design 
of the house, since it was selected out of seven hundred, there 
are doubtless sound architects’ answers to a question or two 
which the measurements and apportioning of space seemed 
to suggest. A minor point is that in the case of a hanging 
cupboard it is surely best to enclose the whole of the alcove 
in which the cupboard is placed rather than leave a space 
which would collect dust between the cupboard’s top and the 
ceiling. Not all the cupboards are flush with the ceiling. 
Another point is the low pitch of the bedrooms and the 
apparent difficulty of readily getting rid of the hot air which 
would collect in the top of the room, for some of the windows, 
owing to the slope of the roof, are seta little low. A third 
pvint suggests alteration on perhaps rather an extensive scale. 
There are seven bed- and dressing-rooms provided in the 
design, and the decoration and furniture follow bedroom 
requirements. But ought not “the ideal home” to possess 
a day and anight nursery? There is plenty of opportunity for 
ingenuity in nursery furniture. Possibly it was decided that 
the opportunities for exhibition of various devices and con- 
trivances would be rather too extensive. 

There are model nurseries and model nursery furniture, in 
any case, to be seen in other parts of the Exhibition building. 
Indeed, there are models of almost every possible style and 
size of room, with surely every possible form and design of 
furniture and decoration, from the shot gun used by Napoleon 
to the embroideries in petit point from the Royal School of 
Art Needlework. Besides furniture there are endless appli- 
ances for making furniture more useful or for keeping it in 
good repair. There are contrivances for keeping doors shut 
in a wind, for fastening windows securely, and (at 34d. a pair) 
“non-slip holders” for preventing mats from sliding about on 
polished floors. There are inventions, such as the “ Permutit” 
system, by which hard water is passed through a cylindrical 
filter and exerges as soft water from a tap on the other 
side. There are various kinds of vacuum dust cleaners; 
indeed, one of the features of the exhibition is the 
number of stalls at which untiring exhibitors are occupied 
first in making carpets and cushions detestably dusty 
and next with rendering them admirably clean again. Almost 
as satisfactorily large in number are the various materials and 
inventions which prevent the accumulation of dust or which 
are cleaned with the least possible trouble—the various wash- 
able paints and enamels, for instance, or the smooth substitutes 
for rougher surfaces. “Paripan” is an enamel which tempts 
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amateur experiment; possibly the amateur might fail to obtain 
the most workmanlike results, but the specimen surfaces 
shown could hardly be more inviting. “ Emdeca” is another 
attractive material which substitutes metal for earthenware 
tiling. You are asked to “ observe the following :—The work- 
man goes into the room in the morning and leaves it with a 
palatial appearance in the evening.” Well, what more coulda 
workman do for any roomP Unless, indeed, he lined it with 
Beaver Board. Beaver Board is not a polished surface, but is 
a wall board made of pure wood fibre which takes the place of 
lath and plaster. Beaver Board stands explosions. The 
advertisement shows a “room in house of Jas. Welch, 
Buffalo, finished with lath and plaster; some distance 
from a violent explosion.” It is, indeed, finished with 
lath and plaster, of which the explosion has left hardly a trace : 
Jas. Welch’s room is a complete wreck. Then you turn to a 
photograph of a room in the same house lined with Beaver 
Board, and Beaver Board has stuck to its post. “ We cannot 
afford to have your Beaver Board job less successful than the 
best.” There is fidelity, almost affection, in the very name of 
Beaver Board. But the naming of these new inventions must 
tax the most agile intellects. Here is “ Marosa,” for instance; 
whence is derived “‘ Marosa” ?P “ Marosa,” looked at either close 
or far away, is apparently a sheet of polished marble in different 
shades. But it is, in fact, a substitute, and is manufactured 
solely by a British firm in Belfast. ‘“ Coatostone” is easier 
to derive: it is a liquid stone which can be applied like paint 
“to give a natural stone effect.” “ Nealstone,” again, puzzles 
a little, though possibly it embodies an inventor’s name. It 
is,in any case, an ingenious invention which can be poured 
into moulds, or applied to brickwork, or can be carved like 
natural stone. Nobody but an expert could tell the difference. 

These various labour-saving inventions and cheap substitutes 
for expensive material are one of the most attractive features 
of the exhibition. Another valuable section, which will 
interest both those who have their own installations and 
those who have not, is devoted to the various systems of 
heating and lighting a house. But, perhaps, the sections 
which next to “the ideal home” itself will attract visitors are 
two which are ornamental and decorative rather than merely 
necessary and useful. There is the Dutch village, with its 
Dutch shops, Dutch girls, and Dutch tulips; canals run 
through the tulips and under wooden bridges, and frogs dive 
among the duckweed on the canals. The tulips and hyacinths 
are certainly an ideal garden background to an ideal village. 
Another ingenious piece of gardening is Messrs. Pulham’s 
rock and water garden, with its dashing waterfall; though it is 
perbaps a little disillusioning to find the rock garden with its 
real Alpine plants approached by a rose pergola of which the 
flowers are all imitation. But there are plenty of workmanlike 
gardening stalls—from those which offer substantial garden 
seats to those which urge the visitor to “sow sweet peas 
now.” A very practical exhibit is the model of the Garden 
Village in process of building at Knebworth. You can 
choose your house and garden in the Exhibition build- 
ing. You may also choose a smaller house of a different 
kind at another stall, where there is a model of a 
“Bunty Cottage” which may well be the envy of 
children with woods or large gardens to playin. A “ Bunty 
Cottage” is even better than a “ Wendy House”; a Bunty 
Cottage is a little building, fireproof and portable, in which 
children can cook, keep house, entertain friends, and keep out 
of the rain. It holds a kitchen range, a dresser, tables, chairs, 
cupboards, crockery, pots, pans, and, indeed, everything that 
is necessary. When it is not being used as a Bunty Cottage 
you can turn it into a studio, or a summer-house, or a fishing 
hut, and with all these advantages, and fitted with every 
possible contrivance, you can buy it for £75. At the exhibi- 
tion, to add to its completeness, you can watch children cooking 
things in it. This particular corner of the exhibition, the 
visitor will find, deals in everything which should make 
homes ideal for children, from underclothing to wooden trick 
puzzles, and sooner or later he will find himself con- 
templating the children themselves in their own separate 
exhibition. There are more than a hundred of them, all, it 
is stated, fed on Virol, and their different nationalities make 
a most encouraging list: there are “ English, Irish, Scotch, 
Welsh, Chinese, Japanese and Indian, Ceylon, Malay, South 
American, West Indian, East Indian, North American, 
Moroccan, African, French, German, Russian, Roumanian, 





Turkish, Spanish, Portuguese, Danish, Norwegian, Swedish, 
Swiss, Dutch, Greek, and many other babies.” Most of them 
apparently can talk English, and none of them seem to tire 
of playing, though there must be a certain monotony in being 
gazed at by inquiring visitors for so many hours during the 
day. Most of them have developed a quite creditable 
equanimity, and some, indeed, know well how the inquiries 
of certain visitors should be met; the black babies, and 
the Japanese in particular, take not the smallest notice 
whatever. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 


THE NEED OF REVISING TRADE-UNION LAWS 

(To tus Epiror or tux “Srecrator.”’| 
Srr,—On March 16th you kindly published a letter from me 
(under the name of “ Onlooker ”} calling attention to the need 
of revising the trade-union laws in the interest of the mass of 
the members themselves as well as of the public. Since then 
events have tended in a remarkable manner to enforce the 
need of such a policy. It is becoming more and more clear 
daily that (to quote the words of a leading article in the 
Times of April 6th) “the question now is not one of miners 
against owners, or both against the public, but of miners 
against miners and against leaders.” The object of any 
honest and courageous Government should be to break up the 
oligarchy which has been tightening its grip on the throat of 
the unions and to restore the democratic control which is the 
right of the men. Two of the most powerful influences 
towards this end are (i.) to give to the men full knowledge of 
how their money is spent and (ii.) so to regulate the method 
of voting that the opinion of the mass of members may be 
assured of making itself felt. 

Under the Trade Unions Act of 1871 it is provided 
(Section 11) that accounts shall be kept audited and sub- 
mitted to a meeting; also (Section 16) “that every member 
of and depositor in any such trade union shall be entitled to 
receive, on application to the treasurer or secretary of that 
trade union, a copy of such general statement without making 
any payment for the same.” So far as I have been able to 
ascertain from inquiries in various quarters, this provision is 
practically a dead letter. The men do not know how the 
money is being spent. It has been publicly stated, ¢.g., that 
“the men of the North Wales Miners’ Association are greatly 
dissatisfied that the payment of one week’s strike pay is all 
they are likely to receive. Although last year the miners 
subscribed £13,807 to the union funds, they only received 
back in benefits £7,984, a sum of £3,819 being absorbed in 
management expenses.” 

If the men are to be fully informed of their own affairs 
these accounts ought to be circulated and published like those 
of arailway company or a joint-stock bank. The members 
at any rate, and I think in existing circumstances the public 
also, are entitled to know, e.g., how much is paid to delegates 
and representatives and who are the recipients. 

Let us take the case of a Labour M.P. who receives a salary 
as a miners’ representative and represents a constituency con- 
taining a large number of miners and also a large number of 
operatives who are thrown out of work and half-starved by the 
strike. I am assured that such cases exist; if so, a member of 
Parliament receives a salary to advocate a policy which is 
diametrically opposed to the interests of a large part of his 
constituents. If these things are happening the public whieh is 
the chief sufferer is entitled to know the facts. 

As regards the ballot, I am assured that the general 
method of taking a vote is by issuing to all members a 
ticket having “ Yes” printed at one end and “No” at the 
other. The voter tears off and places in the box the word 
representing his vote, but I am informed that, in some dis- 
tricts at any rate, he is compelled by the union officials to 
display on his coat or hat the unused half of the ticket, 
thereby making it quite clear how he has voted. 

Another point to which public attention should be directed 
is Section 4 of the Conspiracy and Protection to Property Act 
of 1875. Under this section it is provided— 

“that when a person employed by a municipal authority or by 
any company or contractor upon whom is imposed by Act of 
Parliament the duty, or who have otherwise assumed the duty, of 
supplying any city, borough, town, or place, or any part thereof, 
with gas or water wilfully and maliciously breaks a contract of 
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service with that authority, &.,... knowing. or having reason- 
able cause to believe that the probable consequences of his 80 
doing, either alone or in combination with others, will be to 
deprive the inhabitants of that city . . . wholly orin part of their 
gas or water, he shall on conviction . . . be liable either to pay a 

enalty not exceeding £20 or to be imprisoned for a term not 
exceeding three months, with or without hard labour. 

As we have now seen how the very evils provided against 
in this Act are threatened in an exaggerated degree by a coal 
strike the provision should certainly be made to apply to 
miners—and probably to railways also. 

As I stated in my previous letter, the publication of 
accounts, the regulation of ballote, the abolition of “ peaceful 
picketing,” the restoration of the liability of union funds for 
injury done, and some strengthening of the law against those 
who advocate sedition and breaches of contract are essential 
measures in the interest, not only of the public, but also of the 
workers themselves.—I am, Sir, &., JoHN Murray. 

50 Albemarle Street. 





RICH AND POOR. 
(To rue Eprtor or Tuk “Srecrator.’’] 

Sir,—The interesting and suggestive letter signed “C. H. N.” 
in your issue of March 30th (which I have only just seen) has 
set me, who am aged, thinking on some of the changes time 
has wrought within my memory in regard to the bearing of 
the rich towards the poor. It has been my lot to have personal 
acquaintance, more or less intimate, with many classes, from 
royalty down to paupers and ragged school children—except- 
ing the “smart people,” with whom I have had nothing to do, 
and who, though somewhat conspicuous, are actually few in 
number. 1 believe I may safely aver that friendly intercourse 
between the “ classes” bas greatly advanced during the last 
sixty or seventy years owing partly to the spread of educa- 
tion, but also te the growing recognition of the duty of the 
inheritors of wealth to use it liberally, but with wise caution, 
for the benefit of the unendowed; and, more especially 
among the creators of wealth, to the recognition that it 
imposes responsibility towards those who have contributed to 
their own brain-work the bodily labour which combined 
to produce success. Witness to the latter fact is afforded, 
among other evidence, by the already large and increasing 
number of business firms who devote thought and money on 
a very large scale to the benefit of their employees, supplying 
them with means of study, recreation, and rest in addition to 
healthy surroundings. Again, in rural districts the same 
growing recognition of duty to one’s neighbour brings the 
classes into friendly intercourse. Reading-rooms, choral 
societies, and opportunities for dancing, acting, &c., brighten 
the intercourse of village life. 

In the vast field of domestic service no one whose memory 
goes back several decades can fail to notice the great improve- 
ment in the social position as well as in the payment and 
personal treatment of servants. 

The growth, too, of home-like intercourse between the 
classes, beneficial on both sides, of which Toynbee Hall is 
the noble exemplar and the University and other settlements 
in the East End its worthy followers, is altering the very 
character of the localities in which they spring up. 

Who, too, can reflect on the blessed results of Miss Octavia 
Hill's work during fifty years to improve the homes of the 
necessitous London poor, and thereby raise them to a position 
of comfort and self-respect, without deepest gratitude P And 
one does not wonder that the desire to follow in her footsteps 
is producing like improvement in our lesser cities. 

Mechanics’ institutes were among the first means in.the 
last century adopted for carrying knowledge among the 
working classes, while public libraries and reading-rooms now 
satisfy the appetite thus created. It may be objected that 
they are not always available on the only day when the 
industrial classes can use them. This ought to be remedied. 
In some the aid volunteered by those who have leisure them- 
selves on week days overcomes the difficulty, neighbouring 
ladies and gentlemen taking the place of the librarians who 
need their weekly rest. It may be well to consider in what 
way the contents of the greatest public library the nation 
possesses—that of the British Museum—can be brought 
within reach of by very far the largest portion of the nation 
itself —namely, its six-day working population—and satisfy 
the just aspiration of “C. H.N.” in behalf of the working 





classes for some of the refinements of life, and that their 
faculties may not become more and more blunted for want of 
exercise, 

The institutes developed other forms of educational and 
social improvement adapted to both sexes and all ages, while 
a curious instance from a somewhat opposite source is found 
in the College for Men and Women which has arisen under 
the fostering care of Miss Cons and her fellow-workers on the 
site, south of the Thames, of the theatre familiarly known for 
many years as “ the Vic.” 

In another direction have germinated the valuable Christian 
Associations for young men and women. ‘The really magni- 
ficent building completed lately for young men in London is 
a living witness to the sympathy and generous aid of wealthy 
supporters, and in many of our large towns there is excellent 
provision for the same class. 

Surely the facts I have related are not in accordance with the 
belief of “C. H. N.” that “the present age is one of intense 
materialism and ostentation.” These records and many 
others I could cite prove that though much has been done 
the very doers themselves feel how much remains to do. But 
they feel also how much those they strive to help may 
tuemselves effect if both parties joined handin hand. The 
labours of love I have touched upon could not be devised and 
bestowed without deep thought, self-denial, and the resolution 
to succeed at all costs. Will the recipients accept them in 
the like spirit P 

Waste of material and opportunity exists among all classes. 
Foreign critics regard us as criminally wasteful in domestic 
matters, and not without reason; but the comparative amount 
of waste of food, for instance, is disastrously greater among 
the poor than the better-to-do. Want of teaching, sometimes 
want of desire for teaching, are a cause; but though the 
well-to-do as a class err less than the poor, there are many 
among them who set those below an evilexample. Thrift is 
not widely honoured among us, rich or poor. Let us show our 
neighbours abroad that we desire to mend our ways. To 
one well-known cause of poverty I must more specially allade. 
Our national yearly drink bill recently amounted to 160 
millions sterling. In this there has been some reduction, I 
believe; but think what it would have been to our working 
classes and those below them if only half that vast sum had 
been for one year devoted to the necessaries of life—whole- 
some food, healthy dwellings, good clothing, and something in 
the savings bank. And is there not unother, if possible, even 
worse drain upon the means of the poor and of the rich it has 
made poor? Betting—the curse of our people!—I am, Sir, 
&e., OCTOGENARIAN. 

[The talk of the “growing” callousness of the rich and 
allegations that they habitually express the belief that the 
proper way to deal with the poor is to shoot them down 
are altogether untrue, but they are doing much harm. 
Curiously enough, the only man in a rather large circle of 
acquaintances ever heard by the present writer to express 
approval of the shooting-down method of settling labour 
uprest was a person who by his dress and dialect appeared to 
be an agricultural labourer, but was possibly a Welsh small- 
hoider. We encountered him in the early morning in the 
Market Place at Ludlow during the railway strike. He 
insisted with the utmost vehemence that “the only way to 
treat ’em is to shoot ’em—shoot’em down!” When doubts as 
to his fulminatory panacea were expressed he became even 
more vehement. Possibly be had been prevented selling his 
pigs by the traffic troubles. In any case, it would not be fair 
to judge all the propertied classes by this example.—Eb. 
Spectator. | 





WASTE. 
(To rue Eprror or tus “ Srectator.”"] 
Srr,—aAs one who is chiefly dependent on your paper for his 
educative literature and much enjoys its “rare and refreshing 
fruit,” I am venturing to criticise the footnote to “Prae- 
ceptor’s ” letter on Super-Luxury in your issue of April 6th, 
You remark that “far more momentous economically is the 
waste caused by clinging to old systems of transport and 
distribution,” &c. Now itso happens that my trade neighbours 
and myself have recently been urged to adopt certain labour- 
saving appliances. My friends have done it, with the result 
that two of their regular hands are now thrown out of work, 
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and keep coming round to my place for casual jobs. As the 
firm has been paying good dividends (10 per cent.) for some 
years past, 1 say the change was unnecessary and inhuman. 
In my own case—a different trade—I am being advised toinstal 
a machine which would increase my average profit of ls. per 
ton to Is. 1d., but it means paying off three men. As my 
present profit provides me with a decent living, my conscience 
forbids me to adopt the economic change because it is heart- 
less. Is not this the only right and proper view to take P— 
Ian, &c., MERCHANT. 

[“ Merchant’s” attitude if persisted in would stereotype 
existing conditions and make it impossible for the poor ever 
to better their condition. It would kill all improvements in 
production. But to say this is not to say that we should be 
heartless or inconsiderate in applying labour-saving appli- 
ances. The time for introducing such appliances should 
be chosen with a view to helping the dispossessed workers 
to get employment elsewhere, or when vacancies arise, and 
every effort should be made to find the discharged men other 
employment. If ‘“‘ Merchant’s” theory had prevailed in the 
past we should still be using flint hammers and hatchets.-— 
Ep. Spectator. } 


WHY NOT EXPERIMENT IN SYNDICALISM? 
|} To rus Epviror or tas “Specraror.” } 

Sir,—Your article on “Why not Experiment in Syndi- 
ealism ?” reminds me of the shrewd and genial Craig, whom 
many of us remember as selling his cricket verses at Lord’s 
and the Oval. One day I heard a man in the crowd call out: 
*I say, Craig, I could make as good verses as yours myself.” 
“Yes, Sir,” said Craig, “I daresay, and better; but you 
eouldn’t sell ’em.” The crowd laughed and Oraig scored. 
Oraig’s retort puts, as in a nutshell, the case against Syndi- 
ealism as applicable to any industry save such as may be 
eoncerned with a monopoly of something necessary.—I am, 
Bir, &e., Marx Cassipy. 

St. James’s Vicarage, Westgate, Kent. 








THE HOME RULE BILL. 
[To rus Eprror or tue “Srscraror.”] 

Siz,—For many years I have taken your paper, and in many 
ways profited by the ideas and opinions therein expressed, but 
I am pained at the tone, &., you take up in re the new 
Home Rule Bill. Not that I am entirely in favour of such 
legislation, but am just enough to know that two opinions 
may prevail, and that the other side is not to be silenced 
with mere abuse or criticism of the kind of your article. 
The other side can produce just as many arguments for 
as you endeavour to do against the scheme. The ordinary 
student naturally is bewildered amidst all this chorus of 
counter-shouting! Asquith’s Bill is, as everybody anticipated, 
very mild, and so hedged in on all sides by safeguards, &c., 
that it is really little more than a “ glorified County Council” 
that he is willing to give the Irish. Instead of using such 
strong language and such sledge-hammers about the Govern- 
ment’s wickedness, &c., it would have been highly instructive 
if you had given some counter-proposals. Of course you 
know full well what Goethe says about criticism and what it 
ought to be.—I am, Sir, &c., B. 





LORD JOHN RUSSELL ON HOME RULE. 

[To rus Epiror or tHe “ Spscrator.” | 
$1r,—The following expression of the mature judgment of a 
very eminent Liberal statesman seems worth quoting. In the 
“ Recollections and Suggestions” of Earl Russell (Longmans, 
1875) he gives his opinion on Home Rule. Admitting that 
there would be advantages in delegating some of the work 
now done by Private Bill legislation to local boards he goes 
on thus :— 

“Tt is, however, useless at present to discuss the project of pro- 
vincial corporations. The favourers of ‘Home Rule’ in Ireland 
have declared very distinctly that what they propose is to convert 
the legislative Union of England, Scotland, and Ireland mto a 
Federal Government on the model of the old Republic of Holland, 
or the modern Federal Union of the United States of America. 
This would be to open a source of civil war over England and 
Ireland, not against law, but by virtue of law, owing its authority 
to the Imperial Parliament itself. No matter how well devised 
the restrictions which might be framed to prevent the province of 
Ireland encroaching on the central power the earliest efforts of a 
popular demagogue at Dublin would be directed to the enlarge- 
ment of local privileges, to the absorption of one part after another 





of the central authority by the local assemblies. The taxes, the 
poor rates, the funds for education, the private property conse- 
crated by the Act of Settiement, the right of Protestants ‘to their 
churches and chapels, nay, the privileges of Protestants to enjoy 
their own places of worship and tbeir own religious ceremonies, 
would all be matters of dispute, and the ‘ Home Rulers,’ to whom 
Great Britain would have given power, would then throw in the 
teeth of their partners in London the concessions which had been 
made by themselves ” (pp. 352-53). 

Lord Russell's finding, when all the facts are fully con- 
sidered, is this : “ Home Rule must be refused in as peremptory 
a manner as the repeal of the Union was rejected by Lord 
Grey and Lord Althorp in 1830.”—I am, Sir, &c., L. 





THE ULSTER PROBLEM. 

[To tux Eprror or tue “Srscraror.”’} 
Sir,—The curious mental attitude of a section of English 
Nonconformists to Home Rule is well illustrated by the 
remarks of Mr. Ellis Davies, M.P., as reported in the 
Yorkshire Post of April 12th. After expressing the opinion 
that the religious safeguards are “ perfectly satisfactory,” Mr. 
Davies adds :—“ Nonconformists could not approve of Irish 
members voting on some question of education in Wales 
in the interests of Catholics who are not their electors.” 
For “ Nonconformists” read “ Protestants,” and for “ Wales” 
“ North-East Ulster,” and we have the Ulster case in a nut- 
shell.—I am, Sir, &c., PRESBYTERIAN, 





“ULSTER, THE GEOGRAPHICAL EXPRESSION.” 
[To tue Epitor or THe “ Srecrator.”’)} 

Sir,—Your restricted use of “ Ulster” in your “ News of 
the Week” on April 18th is not so exceptional as it 
might at first sight appear. While you were politically 
correct in confining Ulster to the Unionist counties, you 
were almost historically accurate also. In the course of 
centuries Ulster (Uladb) has been applied to areas widely 
differing in extent, and during the longest period of the 
word’s application as a place-name it designated only the 
present counties of Down and Antrim, and occasionally 
dwindled to an area corresponding to the diocese of Down, 
whose Diocesan was often styled “Bishop of Uladh.” 
This shrinkage of territory, while preserving the orginal 
name, is well illustrated in our own Northumberland. 

As one of the five provinces of Ireland, Ulster was in the 
first instance determined towards the south by a line extending 
across country from the mouth of the Boyne, on the east, to 
the mouth of the Drowes, which flows into the Atlantic, on 
the west. This original Ulster, as thus defined, included the 
present County Louth, now in Leinster, and excluded Cavan, 
then in Connaught. The kings cf Ulster of that day dwelt 
at Emania, near Armagh. In a fierce battle fought in a.p. 332 
near Carrickmacross, in our co. Monaghan, Fearghus Fogha, 
the last Emanian king, was slain and his army routed. The 
victors “ seized Emania and burned it, and the Ulstermen did 
not dwell therein since,” is the Four Masters’ record of this 
provincial revolution. The royal clan and its supporters 
were driven eastwards across Glenree into County Down, 
and henceforth through the intervening centuries until 
Saxon law and Saxon methods prevailed the greater Ulster 
disappeared, and during all that time the Ulster of fact and 
of geography was the slice of territory bounded on the west 
by the river Bann, Lough Neagh, and Glenree or the Newry 
River. This long-time Ulster is now represented by the 
present counties of Down and Antrim, as is evident from 
almost every page of the native annals, which tell of many a 
wild raid and battle between the Ulstermen and the neigh- 
bouring tribes, but chiefly between them and their hereditary 
foemen—the Cinel-Eoghain, or men of Tyrone. Thus, for 
example, in A.D. 1148 we are told by the Four Masters that 
an army was led by Murtough O’Lochlainn across the Bann 
at Toome into Ulster, and they expelled its king. The 
restoration of “ Ulster” to its former dignity as a place-name 
and as representative of a new unity was an English act— 
I am, Sir, &c., W. A. M’'GonicLe. 

Ellingham Vicarage, Northumberland. 





AN ANALOGUE. 
[To tue Epiror or tue “Sprcrator.”’} 
Srr,—In reading old Francis Quarles’s “ Eclogue” the other 
day I came across, in the 11th Eclogue, some lines which are 
surely applicable to the present erisis—the despoiling of the 
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Welsh Church and the dismemberment of the kingdom under 
the name of Home Rule for Ireland :— 


(The dramatis are Philarchus, Philorthus, and 


Anarchus.) 
Purtarcuvs: But who comes here? Anarchus! 
Puitortuus: He’s the trouble of three sad kingdoms! 
He’s a page filled with erratas of the present age ! 
The Church’s scourge ! 
The Devil's enchiridion! 
The very ignis fatuus of religion ! 
We'll down with all the Varsities 
Where learning is professed, 
Because they practise, and maintain, 
The language of the Peast. 
We'll drive the Doctors out of doors, 
And arts, where’er they be! 
We'll cry both arts and learning down, 
And hey! then up go we! 
We'll down with Deans, and Prebends too! 
But, I rejoice to tell ye, 
How, then, we will eat Pig our fill, 
And Capon by the belly ! 
We'll burn the Fathers’ witty tomes, 
And make the schoolmen flee! 
We'll down with all that smells of wit; 
And hey! then up go we! 
lf once that anti-Christian crew 
Be crushed and overthrown 
We'll teach the Nobles how to crouch, 
And keep the Gentry down! 
Good manners have an ill report, 
And turn to pride, we see, 
We'll therefore cry good manners down 
And hey! then up go we! 
The name of Lord shall be abhorred! 
For every man’s a brother ; 
No reason why, in Church or State, 
One man should rule another! 
But when the change of Government 
Shall set our fingers free, 
We'll make Tom T as good’s My Lord! 
And hey! then up go we! 
Paitortuus: Away, false varlet! come not near my flock! 
Thou taint’st my pastures! Neither wolf nor fox 
Is half so furious! They, by stealth, can prey 
Perchance upon a lamb, and so away ! 
But thy bloodthirsty malice is too bold! 
Before my face to poison all my fold! 
I warn thee hence! Come not within my list! 
Be still, what thou art thought, a Separatist! 
—Francis Quarles. 


DvUROVERNUM. 


personae 


PHILARCHUS: 
PHILORTHUS: 
PHILARCHUS : 
ANARCHUS: 





—I am, Sir, &c., 
March 22nd, 1912. 





LONDON EMIGRATION. 
{To tux Eprrorn ov rue “Srectator.’’] 
Sir,—The question of emigration from this city to the 
British dominions and colonies may be regarded from two 
aspects, widely different and yet closely connected. There 
is in the first place the problem of settling our vast 
colonial lands, especially in Australasia and Canada, with 
families of British blood. The need of this is being keenly 
felt in Australasia, and in Canada the recent evidence of 
affection towards the Mother Country points the same 
lesson. The time is propitious for good emigration work. 
The second problem concerns the unskilled labourer of good 
character and physique unable to find steady work. Every 
social worker knows the danger of demoralization when lack 
of work has compelled a man to seek aid. Taken in time, 
such a man transplanted with his family to another part of 
the Empire, where constant work awaits the willing worker, 
becomes a valuable asset to the country and has a future 
for himself and his family full of promise. The Charity 
Organization Society with its committees all over London 
has an especial opportunity of learning of such cases; and 
through its Emigration Sub-Committee can make all the 
arrangements if only the money is forthcoming to pay the 
cost of passage. The evidence is overwhelming that Londoners 
reduced to practical destitution over here do become excellent 
settlers under more happy conditions. A few short extracts 
from letters will instance this. 
Saskatchewan, 

“Plenty of fresh air and plenty of good food and a good chance 

to save; that is, if they have a liking for work.” 
Ontario. 

“There is no playtime on the farms out here, but it is healthy 
and good for everybo ly, and I would not come back. I have a 
nice little home, plenty of work, and every prospect of getting on.” 





Ontario. 

“ We are doing very well. We are living in our own house, 
which my husband and the boys built of wood. No one put a nail 
in the house but my husband and the boys. I shall never want 
to come back,” 


Melbourne. 

“ My pay is seven shillings per day of eight hours—quite a nice 
change for a man who was three months out of work in the old 
country and signs of another three if I had not taken this step, 
There is plenty of work for them that care to do it.” 

We venture to ask your readers to help us. The Charity 
Organization Society is known to be careful in its selection of 
emigrants. It does not, of course, send the pick of our 
workers, for they need no such help; but it chooses sober, 
willing, healthy workers in distress. It takes full care that 
arrangements are made to meet the families on the other 
side and to place the men in work. It also endeavours to 
keep in touch with them, and so help to keep alive and 
strengthen the feeling of kinship between the old country 
and the new. Any donations to assist this work would be 
gladly received by the undersigned at Denison House, 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, 8.W. They should be marked as 
intended for the “ Emigration Fund.”—We are, Sir, &c., 

SANDERSON, 

Chairman of Council, 
Francis Morris, 

Chairman Emigration Sub-Committee, 
C. 8. Locu, Secretary. 

Charity Organization Society. 

[Readers of the Spectator who respond to this appeal will have 
the satisfaction of knowing that not a penny of their money will 
be wasted, or given to unworthy objects, or employed in ways 
which do more harm than good. The extracts from “ Home 
Letters” are good reading. There is none of the self-pity for 
hard work which is so disturbing a note in many of the voices 
now heard in this country.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





OLD SOLDIERS AND THE EMPIRE. 
(To rue Eprror or tugs “Srrctator.”} 
Srr,—May I commend to the notice of your readers the 
appeal signed by Lord Grey, the Duke of Bedford, and 
Major-General Sir Ronald Lane on behalf of the funds of 
the Naval and Military Emigration League P_ I do so as a 
member of the Executive Committee and at the instance 
of the hard-working secretary, who is anxious that no time 
should be lost, otherwise a name carrying more weight 
than mine would have been attached to this letter. The 
urgency of the matter consists in the fact that the League 
has now the opportunity of placing 300 old sailors or 
soldiers in Australia and 150 in Canada, but for lack of 
funds is hampered in its desire to take advantage of the 
opportunity. Tbe men are available and are anxious to go; 
but what is needed is a fund out of which their passage 
money can be advanced. The League is appealing for 
£10,000 in order to meet this need. It has a strong organ- 
ization in the Dominions which undertakes the collection of 
repayments, and experience has shown that very few old 
soldiers make default. The fund, if it is raised, will be in 
the nature of circuluting capital, and it is not anticipated 
that further appeals will be necessary. The League deals only 
with men who are discharged from either service with “ very 
good” or “exemplary” certificates. It only sends men out 
to assured jobs. It looks after them in their new homes. 
Last year it sent out about 450 men, and its total expenditure 
was under £1,000 for advances and office expenses, so it will 
be seen that most of the money goes direct to the benefit of 
tne old Service man. It is pitiful to see the number of clean, 
self-respecting men who are down “on their uppers” and 
apply to the League for assistance. Their failure is due to 
no fault of their own, but simply to the fact that they have 
served their country and that those who have not have got a 
start in life. The country owes a debt to these men which we 
ask it to pay. There is a certain prejudice against “ emigra- 
tion.” Personally I dislike the term as applied to those who 
go from one part of the Empire to another. But I ask the 
question: Is it best that these men should be left under con- 
ditions where they deteriorate physically and morally, or that 
they should go to the distant shires of the Empire where their 
manhood is preserved, and where they will stiffen the local 
forces with a leaven of disciplined men, and will spread that 
true veneration for the Flag which every good soldier has in 
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the bones of him? Subscriptions should be sent to Mr. E. T. 
Scammell, Parliament Chambers, Great Smith Street, West- 
minster.—I am, Sir, &c., GERARD FIENNES. 

[We sincerely trust that the money needed for this excellent 
work will be obtained. We heartily agree with Mr. Fiennes 
that there can be no question of “loss” when a British 
citizen moves from one part of the Empire to another.—Ed. 
Spectator. ] 





THE ICEBERG. 


[To rue Eprror ov tux “ SpecrarTor.” | 


S1r,—I do not know whether you care to print the enclosed 
poem by Celia Thaxter, an American poetess, who is, I am 
afraid, little known on this side of the Atlantic. It was pub- 
lished more than thirty years ago in the Atlantic Monthly. I 
have copied it from the fifteenth edition of her poems (1887). 
It tells of a disaster less terrible, though more complete, than 
that which has befallen the ‘ Titanic.’—I am, Sir, &c., 
B. Paut NEumMAN. 
96 Boundary Road, N.W. 





A TRYST. 
By Ceura THAxter. 


From out the desolation of the North 
An iceberg took its way, 

From its detaining comrades breaking forth, 
And travelling night and day. 


At whose command? Who bade it sail the deep 
With that resistless force ? 

Who made the dread appointment it must keep ? 
Who traced its awful course ? 


To the warm airs that stir in the sweet South, 
A good ship spread her sails ; 

Stately she passed beyond the harbour’s mouth 
Chased by the favouring gales ; 


And on her ample decks a happy crowd 
Bade the fair land good-bye ; 

Clear shone the day with not a single cloud 
In all the peaceful sky. 


Storms buffeted the iceberg, spray was swept 
Across its loftiest height ; 

Guided alike by storm and calm, it kept 
Its fatal path aright. 


Ever Death rode upon its solemn heights, 
Ever his watch he kept ; 

Cold at its heart through changing days and nights 
Its changeless purpose slept. 


And where afar a smiling coast it passed, 
Straightway the air grew chill ; 

Dwellers thereon perceived a bitter blast, 
A vague report of ill. 


Like some imperial creature, moving slow, 
Meanwhile, with matchless grace, 

The stately ship, unconscious of her foe, 
Drew near the trysting-place. 


There came a night with neither moon nor star, 
Clouds draped the sky in black ; 

With fluttering canvas reefed at every spar, 
And weird fire in her track, 


The ship swept on; a wild wind gathering fast 
Drove her at utmost speed, 

Bravely she bent before the fitful blast 
That shook her like a reed. 


O helmsman, turn thy wheel! Will no surmise 
Cleave through the midnight drear ? 

No warning of the horrible surprise 
Reach thine unconscious ear ? 


She rushed upon her ruin. Not a flash 
Broke up the waiting dark ; 

Dully through wind and sea one awful crash 
Sounded, with none to mark. 


Scarcely her crew had time to clutch despair, 
So swift the work was done: 

Ere their pale lips could frame a speechless prayer, 
They 


perished, every one! 
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Will those of : our readers who are willing to wubecsibe to 
this Fund kindly make cheques payable to the Spectator and 
cross them “ Barclay and Co., Gosling’s Branch”? Envelopes 
should be addressed to the Editor of the Spectator, 1 Welling- 
ton Street, Strand, London, W.C., and should bear on them 
the words “ National Reserve.” Contributions can, of course, 
be made direct to Barclay and Co., Gosling’s Branch, 
19 Fleet Street, who will place such sums to the Spectator 
National Reserve account. ‘he receipt of all sums sent will 
be acknowledged in the Spectator. 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the wriler’s name or initials, or with a pscudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to bein 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
is considered of suficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 








POETRY. 


THE FECKENHAM MEN. 
(A True Recorp.) 
THE jolly men at Feckenham 
Don’t count their goods as common men, 
Their heads are full of silly dreams 
From half-past ten to half-pust ten ; 
They'll tell you why the stars are bright 
And some sheep black and some sheep white, 





The jolly men at Feckenham 
Draw wages of the sun and rain, 
And count as good as golden coin 
The blossoms on the window-pane, 
And, Lord! they love a sinewy tale 
Told over pots of foaming ale. 


Now here’s a tale of Feckenham 
Told to me by a Feckenham man, 
Who being only eighty years 
Ran always when the red fox ran, 
And looked upon the earth with eyes 
As quiet as unclouded skies. 


These jolly men of Feckenham 
One day when summer strode in power 
Went down, it seems, among their lands, 
And saw their beanfields all in flower— 
“ Wheat ricks,” they said, “ be good to see, 
What would a rick of blossoms be ?” 
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So straight they brought the sickles out 
And worked all day till day was done, 
And builded them a good square rick 
Of scented bloom beneath the sun.— 
And was not this I tell to you 


A fiery-Learted thing to do? 
JoHN DRINKWATER. 








MUSIC. 


—_—.—__—_ 


THE UNMUSICAL WORLD. 
Our neighbours across the border have an excellent phrase to 
express persons who have no ear for music. They call them 
“ timmer-tuned ”"—i.e., timber-tuned. The phrase is to be 
found in Galt, where we read, “I canna even sing ballats, for 
Heaven in its displeasure made me wi’ a timmer tune” (The 
Last of the Lairds), and again in Moir's Mansie Wauch * the 
old flute would not do unless some of us were timber-tuned.” 
Whether to be born “timmer-tuned” is really a sign of 
Heaven's displeasure is at least an arguable question. Some 
of the best, the wisest, and the most joyous of men have 
laboured under this drawback. Of Lamb, the classic instance, 
we shall say more presently. But another great and kindly 
humorist, Sydney Smith, was similarly disqualified. Indeed, 
there is a story, which we have not been able to verify, of his 
once saying that he never had seen “a more degrading spec- 
tacle than that of five hundred people fiddling away about the 
children of Israel.” As against this unsubstantiated anecdote it 
is only right to quote the saying recorded in his Life (vol. i. 
p. 442), “1f I were to begin life again, lwould devote much 
time to music, All musical people seem to me happy; it is 
the most engrossing pursuit; almost the only innocent and 
unpunished passion.” This is a noble tribute, though the 
generalization is perhaps too sweeping when one thinks of the 
loneliness of Beethoven, the early and tragic ends of Mozart 
and Schubert, of Schumann and Hugo Wolf. But Sydney 
Smith was probably not thinking of great composers, but of 
enthusiastic amateurs—people like George Grove, for instance, 
to whom music was an unmitigated source of delight. Other 
eminent unmusical people will readily recur to our readers. 
Dean Stanley was a case in point; another was Dean Farrar. 
He had an admirable voice for reading or speaking—deep, 
mellow, and clear—but he was entirely without a musical ear. 
When the organist of a great church, where he was going to 
preach for the first time, told him that his voice would 
carry best if he could pitch it on the note of C sharp, he 
was grateful for the hint, but pathetically confessed his 
absolute inability to act upon it. There are many cases of 
people with fine speaking voices who cannot sing, and con- 
versely fine singers have occasionally harsh speaking voices. 
In this context, too, one may note the case of poets who 
have music in their souls, though they know nothing about 
the technique of the art, can neither sing nor play, never 
go to a concert, and are unable to teil good music from 
rubbish. Thus we have the curious anomaly of Browning, 
an intelligent, accomplished, and enthusiastic amateur of 
music, writing far less musical verse than Tennyson or 
Swinburne, who knew practically nothing about it. The only 
music Coleridge cared for was that of the voices of Nature, 
or the simplest tunes. His feeling towards organized music 
is passionately expressed in the “Lines Composed in a 
Concert-Room ” :— 
“Nor cold, nor stern, my soul! yet I detest 
These scented rooms, where, to a gaudy throng, 
Heaves the proud harlot her distended breast 
In intricacies of laborious song. 
These feel not Music’s genuine power, nor deign 
To melt at Nature’s passion-warbled plaint ; 
But when the long-breathed singer’s uptrilled strain 
Bursts in a squall—they gape for wonderment.” 
Rather did he ask, “from this heartless scene released” to 
hear “ our old musician, blind and gray. . . . His Scottish 
tunes and warlike marches play,” or Edmund breathing “in 
his flute sad airs, so wild and slow,” or Anne singing “ some 
ballad full of woe.” What critics call the “art-forms” of 
music did not appeal to Coleridge. The only other specific 
reference to an instrument that we can recall in his poems is 
the famous allusion to the “loud bassoon” in The Ancient 
Mariner, in which the descriptive epithet is singularly ill- 





chosen. And that recalls the enrions combination of “harp, 
violin, bassoon” in the band of musicians at the dance in 
Tennyson's Maud. 


Musician-poets, or poet-musicians, are not a numerous stock. 
Where the balance is best maintained, as in the case of Moore, 
the achievement is not on the highest level. As for Wagner, it 
is extremely hard for any non-German to estimate the quality 
of his verse; for a Wagnerite it is probably impossible. But 
some guidance may be gained from the German wit who 
placed Wagner above Goethe and Beethoven on the ground 
that he was a greater composer than Goethe and a better 
poet than Beethoven. Painters are perhaps more interested in 
wusic than poets. That is to say they more commonly fre- 
quent the concert room and the opera. Leighton was not only 
a lover but a patron of music; Mr. Sargent is known to be an 
expert pianist, and the omniscient Professor Hubert von 
Herkomer, R.A., has perpetrated operas. This, however, is a 
thing that may happen to any one, even a Grand Duke. Buf 
to go back to Lamb: his case stands apart from that of all 
other unmusical men of letters in that he was not merely 
indifferent but antipathetic to the blandishments of music. 
In the famous “Chapter on Ears” he thinks that sentiment- 
ally he was disposed to harmony :— 


“But organically Iam incapable of a tune, I have been 
practising ‘God Save the King’ all my life; whistling and 
humming of it over to myself in solitary corners; and am not 
arrived, they tell me, within many quavers of it. . .. Scienti 
fically I could never be made to understand (yet haveI taken 
pains) what a note of music is; or how one note should differ 
from another. . . . While I profess my ignorance, I scarce 
anew wae to say I am ignorant of. I hate, perhaps, by mis- 
omers. 


To the soothing, elevating, refining influences of music he was 
entirely unimpressible; indeed, he expressly declares that he 
had received “a great deal more pain than pleasure from this 
so cried up faculty.” Yet he was “constitutionally suscep- 
tible of noises ” :— 


“ A carpenter's hammer, on a warm summer noon, will fret me 
into more than midsummer madness. But those unconnected, 
unset sounds are nothing to the measared malice of music. .. . 
I have sat through an Italian Opera till for sheer pain, and inex- 
plicable anguish, I have rushed out into the noisiest places of 
the crowded streets, to solace myself with sounds, which I was 
not obliged to follow, and get rid of the distracting torment o$ 
endless, fruitless, barren attention |” 


When he sat at an oratorio he fancied himself “in some cold 
theatre in Hades,” and, above all, “those insufferable con- 
certos, and pieces of music, as they are called, do plague and 
embitter my apprehension.” Lamb was not content with 
immortalizing his antipathy to music in prose. He has 
recorded it in the delightful “Free Thoughts on some Eminent. 
Composers ” :— 
“Some cry up Haydn, some Mozart, 

Just as the whim bites. For my part, 

I do not care a farthing candle 

For either of them, or for Handel, 

Cannot a man live free and easy, 

Without admiring Pergolesi ! 

Or thro’ the world with comfort go 

That never heard of Doctor Blow! 

So help me God, I hardly have ; 

And yet I eat, and drink, and shave, 

Like other people, (if you watch it,) 

And know no more of stave and crotchet 

Than did the un-Spaniardized Peruvians ; 

Or those old ante-queer-Diluvians 

That lived in the unwash’d world with Jubal, 

Before that dirty Blacksmith Tubal, 

By stroke on anvil, or by summ’at, 

Found out, to his great surprise, the gamut. 

I care no more for Cimarosa 

Than he did for Salvetor Rosa, 

Being no Painter; and bad luck 

Be mine, if I can bear that Gluck! 

Old Tycho Brahe and modern Herschel 

Had something in them ; but who’s Purcel ? 

The devil, with his foot so cloven, 

For aught I care, may take Beethoven ; 

And, if the bargain does not suit, 

I’ll throw him Weber in to boot! 

There’s not the splitting of a splinter 

To chuse ’twixt him last named, and Winter, 

Of Doctor Pepusch old queen Dido 

Knew just as much, God knows, as I do, 

I would not go four miles to visit 

Sebastian Bach—or Batch—which is it? 

No more I would for Bononcini. 
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As for Novello and Rossini, 
I shall not say a word about [to grieve] ’em, 
Because they’re living. So I leave ’em.” 
Yet, though Lamb hated music, he loved the family of 
Novello. The above verses were written for the entertain- 
ment of his great friend, Vincent Novello, and Mary Lamb 
(or Charles Lamb impersonating her, as Mr. Lucas thinks) 
appended’ the following postscript to the-verses in Novello's 
album :-— 
“The reason why my brother’s so severe, 
Vincentio, is—my brother has no ear : 
And Caradori her mellifiuous throat 
Might stretch in vain to make him learn a note. 
Of common tunes he knows not anything, 
Nor ‘Rule, Britannia’ from ‘God Save the King.’ 
He rail at Handel! He the gamut quiz! 
I’d lay my life he knows not what it is. 
His spite at music is a pretty whim— 
He loves it not, because it loves not him.” 
Clara Novello has told us in her autobiographical remi- 
niscences that he once asked her not to make that d——d 
noise when she was singing; but that she did not love him 
any the less for his outspokenness. She could well afford to be 
generous—even if it had not come naturally to her—in view 
of the charming tribute he paid her in the lines “To Clara 
Novello” :— 
“The Gods have made me most unmusical, 
With feelings that respond not to the call 
Of stringed harp or voice—obtuse and mute, 
To hautboy, sackbut, dulcimer, and flute ; 
King David’s lyre, that made the madness flee 
From Saul, had been but a jew’s-harp to me: 
‘Theorbos, violins, French horns, guitars, 
Leave in my wounded ears inflicted scars ; 
I hate those trills, and shakes, and sounds that float 
Upon the captive air; I know no note, 
Nor ever shall, whatever folks may say, 
Of the strange mysteries of Sol and Fa; 
I sit at oratorivs like a fish 
Incapable of sound, and only wish 
The thing was over. Yet I doadmire, 
O tuneful daughter of a tuneful sire, 
Thy painful labours in a science which 
To your deserts I pray may make you rich 
As much as you are loved and add a grace 
To the most musical Novello race. 
Women lead men by the nose some cynics say ; 
You draw them by the ear—a delicater way.” 
No, the real enemies of music are not honest unmusical people 
like Charles Lamb. The summer lightning of his wit has 
aot tarnished a leaf of the laurel crowns of the ‘ Eminent 
Composers,” about whom he discoursed so irreverently. Music 
can only be damaged by bad musicians, or by those who love 
her not wisely, but too well, or by those pseudo-devotees who 
are extraordinarily successful in dissembling their affection. 
Music is still habitually wounded in the house of her friends 
by people who go to musical parties, knowing what they have 
to expect, and who yet talk loudly through the programme, 
even when distinguished musicians are performing. They 
thus kill two birds with one stone by showing disrespect for 
the art and discourtesy to the artist. The opera-going public, 
again, includes a large percentage of people who go not so 
much to hear the music as to see and to be seen. In this context 
we may be allowed to tell an old story which has recently 
been revived in the foliowing form. A benevolent enthusiast 
took a young female relative to hear Faust, but so continuous 
was her conversational obbligato that the poor man hardly 
heard a note of Gounod’s genial score. However, at the close 
the young lady declared that she had enjoyed herself enor- 
mously, and then added, “I see they are going to do 
Tannhiuser on Thursday. Couldn’t you take me to that?” 
Her uncle paused a moment, and then replied, “ Yes; I haven't 
heard you in Tannhiuser yet.” C. L. G. 











A FRENCH CONVENT SCHOOL.* 
THE author tells us that her narrative relates facts, and only 
facts, drawn from her experience in a French convent school 
and later as a member of the Order which controlled the school. 
She has changed the names of the persons she describes, but 
nothing else. Her experience lasted five years. At the age 





*The Truth about a Nunnery: the Story of Five Years in a Paris Convent 
School. By Marion Ayesha, . 


London: Chatto and Windus. [6s.] 








of nineteen she was entered in the school as a pupil by a 
singularly heartless mother, who wished to have her off her 
hands, and hoped nothing more than that she would take the 
perpetual vows of the Order and stay out of England for ever. 
At this school outside Paris “ many royalties and members of 
the ‘haute noblesse’ of Europe have been educated.” The 
author afterwards became in turn a lady boarder, a novice 
and a professed novice of temporal (two years’) vous, 
She entered the school as a Protestant and, of course, 
was received into the Roman Church when she became 
a novice. The title of the book, The Truth about a Nun. 
nery, probably by reminding one of the catch-penny titles 
of some scandalous chronicles, has a strong flavour, but 
there is really nothing scandalous about this book. At 
least there is nothing scandalous if the author tells the truth, 
We assume that she does so,even though her habit of 
“keeping,” as she says, “the comical side uppermost” 
is a dangerous selective process that may create a wholly 
false perspective. Moreover, the school described was never, 
we should say, typical; and another thing to remember is 
that French education in fashionable girls’ schools has im- 
proved considerably since the period of which this book treats, 
On the assumption of truthfulness, however, the only fault we 
have to find with a remarkably vivid story is that there are 
many errors of taste, the worst of which are distinctly offen. 
sive. We donot say this from the point of view of Roman 
CatLolics, but from that of any one who values reverence and 
well-mannered restraint. The author says of her book: 
“The reader will not find in it weird stories of walled-up nuns, 
of starved prisoners covered with festering sores, or of 
slaughtered infants buried in the cellar. The Roman Catholic 
nun is painted only as what she often is—a conceited, 
ridiculously self-satisfied, but harmless and kindly old maid.” 

The school as the author presents it provides a model of a 
mistaken and unwholesome method. There was a system of 
espionage to prevent girls from carrying on such private 
conversations as innocent school girls may enjoy ir 
friendship for one another without the least harm. 
The author's first experience of the ridiculous surveillance 
followed upon a very much supervised recreation on her first 
day. The girls, asking to be released from their games, were 
allowed to form groups of eight or ten and march round in a 
circle. Each group was watched by a novice, who had not yet 
taken her temporary vows, and the conversation of the group 
had to be general by rule. The novice eyed the girls “ as if 
her salvation depended on it, pouncing on any two she caught 
holding private conversation. . . . No ‘apartes,’ mes enfants! 
Join the general conversation.” Pupils who distinguished 
themselves by their piety for three years were enrolled as 
members of the “ Congrégation des Enfants de Marie,” and 
their duty was partly to listen to the conversation of other 
pupils and report disobedience to the nuns. As their advance- 
mentin favour and authority depended on the frequency and 
value of their reports, it is obvious that their délations, to use 
the word which describes the similar yet reverse process of 
spying on Ultramontanes and Royalists in the Army, were not 
wanting in number or preciseness. The routine and the feed- 
ing of the pupils were Spartan enough, but all through her 
book the author writes with contempt of the attention which 
the nuns paid in private to their own meals. Some of them 
had become hypochrondriac, and tempted their jaded appetites 
with the most delicate and expensive repasts. As for the 
pupils, although their school lives were passed under a 
kind of “improved Borstal system,” the author admits that 
these petted little Parisians “not only submitted to the 
convent rule with a good grace, but even loved their prison, 
loved it dearly, and wept bitter tears when the hour of parting 
arrived.” One of the regular daily prayers, we note, was 
for the Bourbons and against the President. 

Among the most unwholesome products of an unwholesome 
system was the habit most of the pupils had of raising some 
favourite nun to a position of spiritual perfection, retlecting 
on her virtues and her charm in a kind of mystical exaltation, 
and competing jealously with other pupils for her notice and 
favours. Very shortly after the author had joined the convent 
a girl asked her whom she intended to choose as her “ toquade, 
and the author's answer contains her opinion of “ toquades 
as well.as of the standard of convent education :— 


“I requested her to be more explicit. What did the word 
‘toquade’ mean? For all I flattered myself that I spoke the 
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French language fluently, never had I encountered that particular 
word im any ‘lexicon.’ ‘ Who is the nun you are going to worship, 
to enshrine in your heart? Whom will you choose as your soul's 
jove, or ‘toquade,’ as we call them?’ I looked to see whether she 
had a sunstroke; it was a sweltering day. Then I answered, as I 
pushed the straw hat further over her brow: ‘Don’t place your 
hat on the back of your head, Jacqueline. Your brain is not your 
strong point, and it needs protection. I’m not going to worship 
any nun; why should [? I see nothing im any of them worth 
worshipping.” ‘Oh!’ she cried aghast; then added as an after- 
thought: ‘Is it because you are a heretic that you think nuns 
wicked?’ ‘Wicked! Those poor little old maids wicked!’ I re- 
joined contempt uously. ‘No, indeed, I do not think them wicked, 
far from it. ‘They are merely silly.” ‘Silly! The Spouses of our 
Lord! Oh, hush! you speak sacrilege.’ Then, recalling her 
onerous duties as member of the secret police force known 
as the ‘Congrégation des Enfants de Marie,’ she questioned 
further: ‘In what way do you consider them _ silly?’ 
‘Oh,’ I yawned; ‘how can I tell? To begin with, the education 
even in the first division is most elementary. All the classes are 
religious lessons more or less disguised. Madame Jehan de la 
Pucelle’s method of teaching history is most absurd. Fancy 
calling that infamous Alexander VI. a saint? Fancy wanting to 
make us believe that Saint Bartholomew was God's Judgment, 
and perfectly in accordance with the teaching of the Gospel! 
Then,’ I continued, ‘in a school of eighty only eight learna 
foreign language. No one studies Latin, Algebra, Euclid, Italian, 
Political Economy, or Universal History and Literature in their 
more advanced form. You waste your days gabbling prayers you 
do not understand, carrying banners and statues round the 
garden, singing canticles and performing all sorts of silly, empty 
ceremonies, while no time is left for serious study.’” 


A little latter the author gives a further example of the 
duties of the Enfants de Marie :— 


“T had just asked for permission to fetch a pocket-handkerchief. 
She looked round, then shook her head. ‘ You see that I have no 
child of Mary disponible at the present moment,’ she replied. 
‘You must wait.’ ‘But surely, ma mére, a girl of my age is 
capable of fetching a pocket-handkerchief, without getting into 
Let me go alone.’ ‘Certainly not; the idea! Ah, here 
comes Lili. Lili, will you be so kind as to accompany Miriam to 
her cubicle?’ Lili, the youngest Enfant de Marie of that year 
and one of the best-behaved pupils in the school, as also the 
meanest, most underhand, treacherous little sneak of any school— 
past, present, or future—tossed her head, and, with a ludicrous 
mien of grave importance, beckoned me to follow her. ‘Had she 
not better hold my hand?’ I queried. But the sarcasm fell flat, 
and I was led away—a young woman nearing twenty—guarded 
and supervised by a child of fifteen, who followed me to my cubicie 
and held the curtain up to watch me while I searched my drawer 
for a handkerchief.” 


nuischief. 


Some of the practices of the nuns were equivocal and 
casuistical, yet their spiritual self-satisfaction as “ the brides 
of the Lord” and as “a holocaust for the sins of the world ” 
enabled them apparertly to go on their way with quite easy 
consciences. The author tells, for example, how on a certain 
feast day, particularly sacred to the school, the pupils were 
reminded that it was the custom to give their special dinner 
to the poor, contenting themselves with ordinary fare. “Am 
I to understand,” asked the head of the convent, “that you 
all desire to give your feast-day dinner to God's holy poor?” 
A hesitating but general assent was given by the school. The 
pupils bad paid for thisspecial dinner, andthe author was amused 
on discovering later that the £40 collected by the head girl was 
pocketed by the nuns themselves. Having taken the vow of 
poverty the nuns could, with at all events legal propriety, 
style themselves “ God's holy poor.” The silliest practice was 
the traditional practical joke of collecting money from those 
who wished to see St. Pierre miraculously revealed. When 
the curtain behind which St. Pierre was to present himself 
was drawn back the spectators saw “cinq pierres” arranged 
on a table. Perhaps the best instance of the spiritual 
arrogance of the nuns which the author gives is the incident 
of the death of a pupil named Linda. The school was not 
informed of her death, although she was buried in Paris, 
whereas about the same time there was much pomp and 
ceremony at the funeral of a nun belonging to the convent. 
The author asked one of the nuns the reason for this difference, 
and suggested that humble lay women had as good a chance of 
salvation as the nuns themselves :— 

“* Assuredly,’ she returned; ‘that is, if they die in the holy 
Roman faith, otherwise there can be no salvation for them. Linda 
belonged to a good Irish Catholic family, and I am hopeful that 
Heaven’s gates will open to admit her when her purgatory is 
over.” ‘The same heaven in which your consecrated virgins spend 
your eternity?’ ‘The same, aye—yet with what a difference. 
We virgins will follow the Lamb wheresoever He goes. The place 
of honour near the Trinity's Throne will be ours by right absolute ; 
while you seculars, who most of you will owe to our penances and 








prayers your admittance inside the sacred portals, will stand far 
below, probably forming a court of honour to those among us, to 
whom you more especially owe your salvation. At this moment 
Mire Emmanuel du Cour Percé rests in the very centre of the 
burning ocean of Our Saviour’s divine love, while Linda, even if 
our prayers have already raised her out of purgatory, stands far, 
far below.’ ‘I don’t believe it, I tartly retorted. ‘Nor can you 
be quite sure. For all you know, Linda may be nearer to the 
Beatific Vision than Mire Emmanuel, and dearer to her 
Creator.’” 

It may be wondered why a pupil who formed such opinions 
of the nuns as are expressed here allowed herself to be con- 
verted to Roman Catholicism and to take temporary vows. 
Her explanation is that she was too much alone in the world 
to know what else to do. Life outside a nun’s vows was a 
sealed book to her. Having taken her vows she was sent to 
teach at a convent in Nicaragua, but was dismissed, certainly 
not through want of ability—as this book will testify—but 
because her mother ceased to pay £100 a year on her behalf. 
Convinced that her money and not herself was required the 
author separated herself from the Order. 





THE RUINS OF DESERT CATHAY.* 

In these volumes Dr. Stein provides the general reader with 
some account of his remarkable Central Asian wanderings 
during the years 1906-1908. The number and extent of his 
discoveries make it impossible to issue a detailed report for 
several years, and that report when it comes will necessarily 
be technical and bulky. The present work is not technical 
and it is never dull: it is a record of adventures and the 
highly successful pursuit of hidden treasure in the 
most ancient and mysterions of the world’s kingdoms. 
Dr. Stein followed in the track of the famous Buddhist 
pilgrim, Hsiian-teang, and of Marco Polo, and he shared 
something of the intrepidity and buoyancy of those valiant: 
He has an immense gift of appreciation and 
thankfulness—the true pilgrim spirit. His expedition was 
wdmirably equipped, but the work was harassing and 
laborious, for besides the job of finding antiquities there 
was the business of getting them home by way of high 
Himalayan passes. Two years of excavation at a great 
altitude in so dry a climate would wear out the nerves of most 
men. They seem to have had no effect on Dr. Stein’s. 
Further, he kept up a voluminous correspondence, and was 
busy correcting and returning proofs of his Ancient Khotan 
from his different desert camps. But at the end he is as fresh 
as at the beginning, and devotes the last month to a wild 
expedition into the Kun-lun mountains, where he reached a 
height of over 20,000 feet, and had the misfortune to lose 
several of his toes from frost-bite. 

The district explored is that thirsty part of Turkestan 
bounded on the south by the Kun-lun range and on the north 
by the Ti’en-shan mountains. The Pamirs form its western 


travellers. 


| limit, and on the east it fades into the great desert of 


Gobi. It is the basin of the Tarim River, a river made by the 
strong streams from the different mountain ranges, which 
finally is “shorn and parcelled” into a trickle that ends 
in the great marsh of Lop-nor. The basin is, generally 
speaking, desert, but at the west lie the oases of Kasbgar, 
Yarkand, and Khotan, and along the north and south sides 
stretch old trade routes. Dr. Stein travelled from India by 
way of Chitral to the sources of the Oxus, and thence to Kash- 
gar, where, like so many other travellers, he enjoyed the 
hospitality of the British representative, Mr. Macartney, He 
saw the first sands with much the same fecling as the Polar 
explorer sees the first drift ice. 

“The oases scattered over the huge grey cone of Piedmont 
gravel showed up clearly as distant dark patches. Of the river 
which accounted for their vegetation there was scarcely a trace 
left. Such water as had not sunk into the thirsty soil of stones 
and pebbles was carefully caught in narrow canals and conducted 
away for irrigation. . . . Far away on the horizon north-eastwards 
the eye caught lines of yellowish-red waves lit up by the last rays 
of the sun: it was the real sea of drift sand.” 


At Kashgar he acquired a first-rate Chinese Secretary, and at 
Yarkand and Khotan he completed bis caravan. Dr. Stein had 
the happy knack of making friends readily, and few travellers 
bare been more successful in getting on the comfortable side of 
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Chinese red-tape. He was also well served—largely, we fancy, 
because he proved himself a capable and considerate leader. 
He gives us some interesting pictures of life in Yarkand and 
Khotan and an account of a surveying expedition into the 
Kun-lun range. By this time autumn was approaching, and 
he was making ready for his winter’s campaign among the 
sand-buried ruins of the Tarim Valley desert. 

A desert seems at first thought an unpromising place to 
hunt for old manuscripts. But the dry sand is the finest of 
preservatives, and delicate rolls of painted silk and paper 
written a thousand years ago have survived undamaged by 
time. Some of the manuscripts were votive deposits, some 
the contents of the waste-paper basket ; the dates varied, but 
most were older than the eighth century of our era. They 
exhibited many types of Central Asian character and 
language, some still undecipherable, but the most interesting 
finds were the pictures which showed the Greek influence on 
ancient Buddhist art. To find in a Turkestan desert a seal 
with a representation of Eros and Hermes seemed to Dr. Stein 
“to efface all distance in time and space.” In the Miran site he 
found a delicately painted dado of winged angels, very like the 
Greco-Egyptian heads from the Fayim. He dates the figures 
as not later than the third century. The winged Eros bad pene- 
trated far when it was used in Buddhist designs on the confines 
of China. It was no light task to pack these fragile paintings 
for transport over the Himalayas and many thousand miles 
further by land and sea. The plan was to take a board 
lightly padded with cotton-wool under big sheets of tough 
paper and press it gently against the front of the fresco. A 
large sheet of tin was then introduced at the back of the broken 
panel and the whole tilted forward. But Dr. Stein’s greatest 
discovery was east of the Lop-nor in the neighbourhood of 
Tun-huang, where in the Cave of the Thousand Buddhas a 
huge discovery of manuscripts and pictures had recently been 
made. By the exercise of great patience and diplomacy 
he succeeded in receiving from the guardian of the caves 
a large number of the most interesting, for to the temple- 
keeper the only value lay in the Chinese sacred texts. 
Twenty-four cases of manuscripts and five of paintings 
reached the British Museum from the Cave of the 
Thousand Buddhas. The interest of the find is chiefly in its 
connexion with early Buddhist art and the ritual relations of 
India and China. No lost manuscript of the Greeks, as some 
might have dared to hope, had found its way to these caves. 
In the same district Dr. Stein discovered the western remains 
of the old “Limes” or Wall of China, built to repel Hun 
raids, and dating back to the first century. He explored the 
Jade Gate, the port from which adventurers used to go forth 
to the unknown west, and he traced several hundred miles of 
the Wall. The town of Su-chou marked the furthest eastern 
limit of the expedition, and in that neighbourhood Dr. Stein 
did some topographical work in the Nan-Shan range. On 
the way back he crossed to the north side of the Tarim 
basin and visited some of the Turfan ruins. From 
‘Kuchar he resolved to imitate Sven Hedin and head 
boldly across the desert, in the hope of striking the Keriya 
River at the point where that stream from the Kun-lun loses 
itself in the sand. It was a bold act, and by a miracle it 
succeeded. The description of these sixteen days is the best 
piece of writing in the book. They found a dead delta, where 
the Keriya had once flowed, and where nothing was left but 
hollows in the sand and lines of dead trees. The expedition 
were almost at the end of their tether when they saw the silver 
streak which meant ice in a pool of the dying Keriya. 
Thereafter Dr. Stein crossed the desert again to Ak-su, by way 
of the Khotan River, visited Yarkand, and returned to Khotan, 
where he packed up for the journey home. He returned him- 
self by the Kun-lun, and had the adventures which ended in 
frost-bite. 


It is a splendid record of a wonderful two years’ work. So 
yich were the finds that the mere unpacking in the British 
Museum basement took six months, and it will take a large 
staff of Orientalist scholars many years to decipher the 
14,000 odd manuscripts brought back. Only thus shall we 
be able to pronounce on the actual yield of the journey in the 
way of new knowledge. But, apart from scientific value, 


Dr. Stein’s two volumes make one of the best narratives of 
‘travel we have met with for many days, and the illustrations 
are beyond praise. 


“ZOO” ANIMALS AND OTHERS.* 

Mr. Epmunp Serovus seems to have had more than one 
object in his mind in writing his Zoo Conversation Book. The 
scheme of the book is the not unfamiliar plan of making a 
certain number of the animals in the London Zoological 
Gardens talk to a small boy about themselves and their 
lives in their native country. In doing this they 
contrive to put into their conversation a good deal of 
sound natural history, and also to tell a number of 
excellent stories, many of them, apparently, gathered from 
along list of books on sport and travel which Mr. Selons 
prints after his last chapter. But the aim of the book does 
not seem to be wholly educative. It is partly a pamphlet 
emphasizing the cruelty of big game hunters, and partly it 
seems to serve as a medium for complaint as to the system of 
keeping wild animals in captivity. This variety of standpoints 
is a little confusing. It may be all very well to inculcate a 
dislike of big game hunting into boys and young people, even 
if it involves a gruesome description of the methods of riding 
down and shooting giraffes—about the cruelty of which, by 
the way, we are all of us probably already agreed. No more 
hateful way of killing a beautiful and harmless wild animal 
than shooting it through the length of the body from behind 
can be imagined. Again, it ishigh time that the old familiar 
fiction of the danger of hunting grizzly bears was abolished once 
for all. In the old days when hunters went out to tackle 
grizzlies with light or faulty rifles no doubt the danger was 
considerable, since grizzly bears belong to the trés méchant 
class of animals which, when they are attacked, defend them- 
selves with the utmost ferocity. But the grizzly against 
modern weapons is powerless, and he knows it; his great 
desire is to get away from them. All this Mr, Selous does 
well to emphasize; but his sympathy with the hunted as 
against the hunter or captor leads him occasionally a little 
too far. He records the misfortunes and perils of his 
creatures’ lives, as if they were anticipated or encountered 
in the way in which human beings would anticipate or en- 
counter them. His animals not only suffer, but they are 
pathologists ; they know the reason why. The polar bear, 
for instance, is represented as remarking, “ with a most sad 
expression,” that his mate would have kept her cub alive under 
natural conditions, but that in so small a space and in the 
“severe damp ”—he breaks off with a melancholy emphasis 
on the word “here,” and you are left to conclude that in 
Regent’s Park only misery could be expected. Mr. Selous 
even allows himself to be unfair to the management of the 
Zoological Gardens, as when he represents the giraffe as saying 
that “it’s always hay here”—the point conveyed being that 
the giraffes would like leaves or branches of trees, but that 
they are never given to them, Asa fact the giraffes do have tree 
branches to pull leaves from, and the best cure for anybody 
who thinks the polar bear miserable is to go and look at him. 

Mr. Selous’s book, however, is a real addition to the growing 
literature of the Zoo, and others besides boys and girls will 
be able to learn much from its well-stocked pages. Mr. 
Roberts’s work is on a smaller scale, and perhaps owes a little 
more than Mr. Selous’s to predecessors in the same field. 
Mr. Roberts takes his reader round the Gardens and exhibits 
in turn the actual animals in the cages, describing the appear- 
ance and habits of individuals rather than tribes. Some of 
his descriptive titles of chapters are not very happy—“ beefy 
beasts,” for instance, as applied tothe cattle. Miss Lilian Gask 
has a different method. She, too, like Mr. Selous, adopts the 
plan of taking a small boy round the Gardens, but she gives 
him for a companion an elderly colonel whose chief interest 
is birds, and who is commendably agitated at the callousness 
of women who wear egrets’ feathers, knowing how they are 
obtained. The Colonel is probably right: the attraction of a 
hat banishes all other considerations. But he has much more 
to tell his companion than the familiar history of egrets and 
their young. Miss Gask has studied her subject, and con- 
trives to make the journey round the aviaries a lecture which 
beginners will find full of information. Each aviary is visited 





* (1) The Zoo Conversation Book. By Edmund Selous. Illustrated by J. A. 
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én turn, and the Colonel tells his companion not only the 
history of the birds in it, but stories and observations from 
the best books on the subject. On one or two points it might 
be possible to argue with Miss Gask—as to the reason why 
eggs laid in holes are white, for instance. Miss Gask seems 
to think that it is to allow the parent birds to see where 
they are. Would she reject the theory that they are 
white like the eggs of the reptiles descended from 
the same ancestry? The fact that turtle doves and wood- 
pigeons lay white eggs, again, has nothing to do with protec- 
ion from surrounding foliage, but is merely an instance of a 
changing habit. Stock doves and rock doves still build in 
holes; woodpigeons, we may guess, have only lately ceased to 
do so, and in the course of @ons henve may lay green, or blue, 
or spotted eggs, as do thrushes and blackbirds and rooks. 

Birds and Beasts, if it does not exactly suffer from trans- 
Jation from the French, has something of a French outlook on 
the lives of the creatures whose adventures make up half a 
dozen simple children’s stories. Ornithology is probably not 
2 strong point with the French author, or we should find 
his goldfinch “plumping his crop” with thistle seeds 
rather than oats. -But there is a kindly touch in the 
small inaccuracies, and Mr. E. J. Detmold illustrates the 
stories with pictures oddly original in colour and com- 
position. His owl, even if it is of uncertain breed, 
is a delightful bird altogether. Of another translation, 
or rather adaptation, from the French it is difficult 
to write with pleasure. Mr. Douglas English’s Tales of the 
Untamed is an English version of De Goupil &@ Margot, 
Histoires de Bétes, which was published in 1910 by the 
Mercure de France, and won for its author, M. Louis Pergaud, 
the Prix de Goncourt of 5,900 francs, instituted by Edmond 
<joncourt, and awarded annually by the Académie Goncourt 
tor “the greatest piece of imaginative writing of the year.”’ 
it would always be interesting to read in French a work 
which had won such a prize; but we question whether it was 
svorth while to translate it into another language. Mr. 
English’s writing is forcible, indeed, brutal; he has probably 
given as good an idea of M. Pergaud’s book as could 
be contrived, but the whole effect is merely distressing. 
Nature can be red and cruel as well as kindly and 
gentle; and we do well to realize the presence and 
meaning of the pain and blood in her work; but there are 
limits to the need of describing her processes on paper— 
especially when, as in several of these stories, the point is the 
interruption or the destruction of the process by man. A 
wild fox caught and sent back into the woods with a collar and 
bell, unable to get food or to come near other foxes; a pine 
marten biting her foot off in a trap; a magpie made drunk 
with spirit and dashing into a lamp—such subjects may sug- 
gest a perfect tour de force of description, but they can also be 
infinitely disagreeable to read. We wonder what the French 
author would have made of the subject which Miss Herbert 
has chosen for her book, The Lion. This is one of Messrs. 
Black's series of life-stories of animals, and Miss Herbert has 
admirably fulfilled her task. Her lion lives in Somaliland, 
where Miss Herbert’s readers may remember she once 
travelled as one of Two Dianas, and from her knowledge of 
the country and the habits of its beasts she has con- 
structed a quite convincing picture of a lion's career 
from a cub to the day when he goes down, his strength 
ebbed from him, under a pack of jackals. It is a 
really workmanlike little book. Whether or not Miss Herbert 
has been fortunate enough to witness all the scenes which she 
describes with so much vigour, she has the gift of making 
them real, and she knows how to put the feelings of an animal 
on paper without making him reason and hope and fear like 
a human being. Her lion isa great cat, with a great cat's 
mixed savagery and noblesse, and as a cat he lives and loves 
and hunts and dies. The value of the book is enhanced by 
Mr. Dixon's pictures, which have the light and heat in them 
that ought to belong to lions’ country. 





THE GERMAN MANC@UVRES IN MECKLENBURG.* 


Ir is not so long since Colonel Giidke, of the Prussian Service, 
felt himself impelled to give to the world the plain, unvarnished 
truth—as it presented itself to his mind—regarding the 


* The German Army Manauvres: a Series of Articles Reprinted from t 
_* The ¢ ras th 
“times.” London: The Times Office. [6d. net) F ee ee Oe 





military value of the British Army. Cruel only to be kind 
no doubt, he certainly did not spare the feelings of those 
whom he criticised. Were it not that the strongest—if not 
the most obvious—characteristic of the Englishman is a 
humble willingness to be taught, the Times military corre- 
spondent’s account of the German Army mancuvres of 1911 
would almost suggest that its author's frame of mind was not 
one of perfect patience under criticism. “Do you bite your 
thumb at us, sir?” “I do bite my thumb, sir.” The 
suggestion may be quite unjustified, in which case our 
apologies are tendered in advance. But the tone of 
the articles now reprinted raises the suspicion that the 
writer at least does not regret the opportunity for a retort. 
The “far-famed Prussian Infantry” is “a pretty good In- 
fantry, no doubt”; the “German Staff is good enough in 
favourable conditions,” and “it quite frequently brings its 
troops to the right place at the right time.” “The service of 
aeroplanes, like that of quick-firing artillery, is not well suited 
to large bodies and slow minds.” The German Army appears 
“to be unequal to the repute in which it is commonly held”; 
in some ways it “ does not rise above the level of the second- 
rate.” It seems so stale that, failing a war, “the best thing 
to restore new life to the Army would be to disband it for a 
year, in order to give everybody, from top to bottom, a much- 
needed rest.” 

“I do bite my thumb, sir.” 

It must not be imagined that any doubt is cast upon the 
general trustworthiness of the Times correspondent’s report. 
His criticism of the conduct of the manceuvres is substantiated 
by his lucid narrative of the operations. But it is permissible 
to wonder if he does not prove too much, and if his strictures 
are couched in the most convincing form. It is not 
only in the Kaisermandéver that there is a tendency on occasion 
to sacrifice reality for the sake of the “ gala” spectacle. It 
is not only the German Army that suffers by comparison with 
the French in respect of artillery material and of the standard 
of excellence attained by the air corps. Cases are on record 
of mancewvres in other countries at which the higher leading 
has not been altogether above reproach, Everywhere there is 
experienced the difficulty of keeping up the interest of the 
junior ranks in the safe but unexciting campaigns of peace 
maneuvres, and of inducing men to aim correctly when they 
have no bullets in their own rifles, or to make the best use of 
ground when there are no bullets in the rifles of their enemies. 
It would be easy to overdo censure of these common failings. 

The account of the Mecklenburg operations shows once 
more that the Germans rely much on envelopment, on 
“attack everywhere and always,” and on numbers. This reli- 
ance doubtless accounts for a certain lack of finesse, for failure 
to emphasize the necessity for economizing losses by the most 
thorough use of ground, and, perhaps, for some carelessness in 
reconnoitring duties. It may be mentioned in parenthesis that 
the Zimes correspondent makes an interesting point with 
regard to the necessity for concealing movements and disposi- 
tions from aerial reconnaissance, a matter that is likely to 
become of the most vital importance in future wars. It is 
very possible that a long era of peace, together with the con- 
fidence which is based on triumphs a generation old, may 
have affected the question of the relative military efficiency of 
Germany and her neighbours, Nevertheless the organization 
remains; the Teuton orderliness, thoroughness, method, and 
perseverance; the moral bred of confidence, albeit of too 
great confidence ; the belief in the destiny of the Fatherland; 
and the patriotism that places the Commonwealth before the 
individual. If to these be added the weight of numbers, it 
will be obvious that an over-estimate of the military value of 
our good cousins is wiser than an under-estimate. 

The great essentials for an army—after leadership—are 
moral, discipline, stedfastness in adverse circumstances, and, 
lastly, numbers. Genius in the Commander can only be 
tested in war, but it would seem that the German military 
theory in this respect makes less exacting demands upon the 
higher leaders than the French. Assuming that moral and 
discipline are practically equal on either side of the Vosges, in 
numbers at least the Germans are superior; while as regards 
steadfastness, General Bonnal himself believes that the effects 
of a reverse in the early stages of a war would be more serious 
for his own countrymen than for their eastern neighbours. 
“The German Army is still a great and formidable machine,” 
says the Times correspondent. “No one should entertain 
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any illusion on this subject.” And his conclusion is that we 
must “spare no efforts to build up year by year more numerous 
and more efficient forces for the day of trial which may be 
near at hand.” There is more practical wisdom in this 
conclusion than in the suggestion that the German Army 
requires a year’s holiday. 





THE SHAKESPEARE BALL SOUVENIR.* 
PROBABLY no one would have been so surprised as Mr. William 
Shakespeare if he could have visited the ball which was 
held in his honour on June 20th last. Although costume 
played so large a part in the scenic display of the original 
performances of his plays, it was by no means costume as 
understood in our day. On every page of the Shakespeare 
Ball Souvenir there is evidence of this fact. The Greek 
chitons of A Midswmmer Night's Dream and the Venetian 
costumes of The Merchant of Venice ulike testify to the pains 
which were taken to make the costumes representative, not 
of the English Elizabethan era, but of the time when the 
events of each play were supposed to have taken place. The 
Shakespeare Ball Souvenir, with its large number of care- 
fully produced pictures, is a delightful reminiscence of the 
ball for the dancers, and also a curious comment on the 
difficulty which amateurs find in avoiding looking “ dressed 
up.” Oddly enough, a larger proportion of the men’s 
pictures look as if the wearers were in their proper 
clothes than do those of the women. There are notable 
exceptions, though wild horses would not drag from the 
present writer the names of the persons who looked like 
real representatives of their parts or of those who merely had 
assumed fancy costume. There are portraits which look 
absolutely modern, and again there are others which might 
be representations of persons living in the times which are 
indicated by their dresses. The book is gorgeously pro- 
duced, and the pictures, though some of them are a little 
startling, are mostly very pleasing. The names of Mr. Ber- 
nard Shaw and Mr. Chesterton should have gnaranteed the 
quality of the letterpress. Unfortunately this is not the 
ease, and though Mr. Shaw endeavours to be wittily para- 
doxical, he succeeds in merely being rather tediously flippant, 
Mr. Chesterton does better. He has an idea in his paper and, 
as usual, makes the most of it. But the interest of the book 
does not lie in the least in the letterpress, and it must be con- 
fessed the whole volume will be more interesting to those who 
want “just to see what old So-and-So looks like” than to 
any one who was*not present on June 20th. Perhaps the 
most astonishing fact about what will be justly known as a 
memorable ball is the statement on the last page of the 
Souvenir that the profits amounted to the sum of £10,000. 
Let us hope that the book itself will add handsomely to this 
already handsome result. 





THE NONCONFORMISTS AND HOME RULE+ 
In 1687, when James II. was seeking to make his own faith 
dominant in England, he endeavoured to bring over the Non- 
conformists to his side by offering them a heavy bribe in the 
Declaration of Indulgence. The offer must have been a great 
temptation. The Penal Laws were a monstrous injustice; 
many had been wronged by them in person and property ; 
much could be said for any method of obtaining exemption 
from them. But the Nonconformists as a body stood firm 
It was aguinst their principle to admit the right of the Crown 
to override the law. It is Mr. McCarthy’s contention that 
the Nonconformists of 1912 are doing what their predecessors 
of 1687 refused to do, The circumstances are, indeed, changed, 
Instead of a tyrannical Crown we have a tyrannical combina- 
tion of Parliamentary parties. Of these parties, one, the Irish 
Nationalists, commands the situation. By their help a Ministry 
which may be described as under Nonconformist control, 
holds power: the price of this support is Irish Home Rule, and 
Home Rule means the ecclesiastical domination which it is of 
the very essence of Nonconformist principle to resist. They see 
an example of this domination in the Anglican Church, and 
one of their dearest hopes is to deal it a deadly blow by Welsh 
Disestablishment ; their hope is that what is to be done in 


* Souvenir of the Shakespeare Memorial National Theatre Ball. Edited b 
George Cornwallis West. London: Published for the Shakespeare 
Committee by Frederick Warne and Co. [£5 5s. net.) 
t The Nonconformist Treason, By Michael J, F. McCarthy, : 
none (ao) YY hy. London: W. 











Wales to-morrow shall be done in England on the day after. 
And yet they are giving over Ireland to a domination such as 
Anglicanism never practised or even imagined. But does 
Home Rule for Ireland really mean this? It can seareely he 
denied that there is much to make us think so. There is the 
general fact that what Rome has once claimed Rome never 
gives up, whatever economy she may use in asserting it, and 
these are particular proofs of no small cogency. These 
Mr. McCarthy sets forth in this volume, a most timely publi- 
cation which is a regular armoury of weapons for the defenders 
of the Union. We cannot attempt anything like a catalogue of 
them. But we must tell the very apposite story which Mr. 
McCarthy tells of himself and Mr. Silvester Horne. Mr. 
Horne asked him to deliver an address at Whitefield’s 
Tabernacle on the “Priest in Politics”—it was on the 
day after the Dublin Convention had condemned the Irish 
Councils Bill of 1907. “I pointed out,” writes Mr. McCarthy, 
“amidst terrific hand-clapping from Mr. Horne and the 
audience, that the hierarchy were the real masters of the 
situation in Dublin and Westminster.” What does Mr. Horne 
think now ? 





A VOLUME OF REMINISCENCES.* 

THE name of James Stuart would have been more familiar 
fifteen years ago than itis now. He had then been for some 
years a Liberal member of Parliament, not exactly belonging 
to the “ extreme left,” but not far removed from it. He sat 
for Hoxton for sixteen years (1885-1900), lost his seat in the 
“khaki” election, was returned for Sunderland when Radi- 
calism had its flood time in 1906, and lost it again in the partial 
ebb of 1910. He was also a member of the London County 
Council for eighteen years, for half the time as an alderman and 
for half as representing Haggerston. He does not say much 
about this part of his life. He admires, as is not unnatural, 
the work of the Progressive party in the Council, and 
thinks that it was a mistake to burden that body with 
the care of education. His reminiscences of Parliament 
are chiefly personal. He makes a noteworthy remark on 
House of Commons speaking as having changed from the 
oratorical, as represented by Mr. Gladstone, to the colloquial, 
which we owe, it seems, to Mr. Joseph Chamberlain and to 
the closure. If you know that your time for speech is limited 
you do not use “frills.” Memories of childhood and boyhood 
occupy nearly half the volume, and we find among them not a 
few pleasant little pictures of Scottish life as it was in early 
Victorian days. Not the least interesting is that of the some- 
what heterodox grandmother with her admiration for Pope 
and the Universal Prayer. In 1862 Mr. Stuart went up to 
Cambridge, having won a minor scholarship at Trinity 
College—the minor scholarship was then a recent invention, 
filling up the time which commonly intervened before the 
gaining of the scholarship proper. He graduated as Third 
Wrangler, was elected Fellow in the following year, and elected 
First Professor of Applied Mechanics in 1875. The Cambridge 
chapter is, perhaps, the best in the book, to many readers at 
least, so well known are the characters which cross the stage. 
One good story we must quote. In the course of conversation 
the subject of Socialism had turned up and was hotly debated. 
“ What really we ought to have,” said the Socialist champion, 
“is all things in common.” One of the company, mute till 
then, exclaimed, “ What about false teeth ?” 





NOVELS. 


FOUR CHIMNEYS.t 
We always expect to meet pleasant people in Miss 
Macnaughtan’s novels, and the expectation is not dis- 
appointed in Four Chimneys. Readers who cannot dispense 
with the “love interest ” may be dissatisfied, for the heroine 
is a married woman with five children, devoted to her hus- 
band, and, even when her eyes are opened to his short- 
comings, incapable of even beginning to think of con- 
soling herself. Of romance in the limited sense in which 
it is understood by the ordinary novel reader there 
is little or none. Barbara Leslie had the fortune to be 
born good and beautiful; she always enjoyed perfect health; 
as a young woman she inherited a beautiful country place and 





* Reminiscences, By James Stuart. London: Cassell and Co, [10s. d. net.] 
+ Four Chimneys, By 8. Macnaughtan, London: Thomas Nelson and Sons. 
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a handsome income ; she married almost from the schoolroom ; 
and when we make her acquaintance, in her early ‘thirties, her 
cup of happiness seems to be overflowing. True, she was 
troubled witha conscience, and took herself a trifle seriously 
in the réle of Lady Bountiful; but im the main her life flowed 
on in a placid stream of contentment. She “ran * the village, 
but there was nothing condescending or dictatorial about her 
patronage, and she enjoyed the respect as well as the adoration 
of her friends. Of course it was too good to last, but it would 
have been impossible to invest so gentle and serene a character 
as that of Barbara Leslie with the attributes of high tragedy. 
The blow when it falls is largely mitigated by her own limita- 
tions—above all, her incapacity for feeling righteous indignation 
against a husband, with whom she had lived happily for some 
fifteen years, when she discovers that he had tried to cheat 
her out of her fortune and then muddled it away by idiotic 
speculations. Barbara’s husband was endured by her friends 
for her sake as a harmless picturesque person until the crash 
came. Then they all sided against him, and in some cases 
did not abstain from expressing their opinions with brutal 
frankness to his principal victim. But this only roused her 
chivalry to come to the support of the weaker vessel and invent 
all manner of excuses for his conduct. He knew—so she urged 
—nothing of business or of the value of money, and had been 
fleeced by unscrupulous financiers. And as a matter of fact 
Montagu Leslie, though full of self-pity and self-indulgence, 
was above reproach on the score of the amenities of life. He was 
too fastidious to be vicious, too sensitive and self-protective 
to. sin strongly. His life was a feeble protest against 
modernity :— 

“His special period was the sixteenth century, and he often 
said that he knew he had been born three hundred and fifty years 
too late. In saying this Montagu was conscious of a certain 
regret and pity for the age that had missed knowing him. His 
fervour for the past and his regret for departed customs found an 
outlet now in Morris-dances, folk-lore, and pan-Celtic conferences. 
He explained any idiosyncrasies in his nature by saying, ‘ That is 
the Celt in me.’ His religion was a wide one, He believed in 


“ most creeds and in all heresies, and the smaller the sect the 


larger his faith in it. At present Buddhism claimed his attention, 
a cult to which he had been converted by reading The Soul of a 
People. Doubtless Buddhism embraces many millions of believers, 
but its esoteric teaching has not become vulgarized in England 
yet; if it should ever so become Monty would probably pro- 
fess something else. He ignored politics, but had leanings 
towards the restoration of the temporal Papal power; and had 
written one violent poem, not devoid of genius, calling down 
the wrath of Heaven on the Americans for the war in Cuba. He 
was never violent, except on paper; for he was a gentle fellow, 
one who could not hurt a fly, as they say, and who on his part did 
not want to be hurt. Many things hurt him—ugly wall papers, 
loud voices, vulgar women, self-opinionated men. He avoided 
them all, and lived in a library exactly suited to his tastes and his 
requirements. It was book-lined and smelt fragrant of calf bind- 
ings. The sun shone temperately through tho leaded panes of the 
windows, making faint patterns on the polished floor of the 
interior, where all was harmonious and quiet and beautiful. 
Only his wife was ever allowed to penetrate to the room unin- 
vited, and even she must leave all disturbing things outside it. 
The very walls preached peace, and Mrs. Leslie loved to come 
there and rest and sit with Montagu.” 


The only person who came within measurable distance of tell- 
ing him home truths face to face was Barbara; but her 
capacity for forgiveness was unlimited, and in the long run 
she was able to silence hostile critics and secure for her 
husband a continuance of the comfort indispensable for the 
cultivation of his flabby artistic egotism. If Monty Leslie had 
been a real genius there might have been some excuse for his 
claim to live on his friends, but he was only a parasitic dilettante 
who escaped his deserts because he was physically delicate. 
There are, as we have said, no elements of real tragedy in the 
story of Barbara’s ordeal. The recital of her economies, of 
the reduction of her establishment, of the putting down of 
carriages and horses, and the bargaining for cheap clothes 
excites our sympathy, but has no deep poignancy or 
pathos. Nothing terrible happens, and though in the 
end she has to let her beautiful house and live abroad, 
her exile is tempered by the generosity and devotion 
of her friends, and is, after all, only temporary. In 
so far as the story is one of “new men and old acres,” 
Miss Macnaughtan holds the balance very fairly; indeed, the 
way in which the nouveaue riches turn up trumps, after a 
rather unprepossessing début, is one of the agreeable surprises 
of a novel which is neither exhilarating nor harrowing, but 
engages the reader throughout by its genial portraiture, 





gentle satire, and graceful description. The identification of 
Barbara’s personality with the aura of Four Chimneys is 
done with real poetic charm. 





The Conflict. By David Graham Phillips. (D. Appleton and Co., 
6s.)—-This novel deals with a subject which will frequently appear, 
we imagine, in the fiction of the near future —labour unrest. Victor 
Dorn reminds us, of course, of Felix Holt; he reminds us, also, 
now and then of certain utterances of an eminent political economist 
of our own time who classes dancers and clergymen together 
as examples of unproductive labour. But we can admire a hero, 
especially in the region of fiction, without accepting his theories, 
and Victor Dorn is certainly admirable. We have seldom seen a 
more picturesque and interesting figure. Another aspect of the 
story is that which shows us the working of American politics. 
It is not unlike what we have seen elsewhere—in the writings of 
Mr. Winston Churchill, for instance—and it is not a pleasing 
spectacle. The prominent sights in it are legislatures and courts 
of justice, not exactly venal, but existing mainly for financial 
purposes. There is a love story, but it has the look of being put 
in because a novel can hardly be without it. Mr. Phillips’s style is 
alittle clumsy now and then. “The quality of the mill is the 
thing, not of the material which it may happen to be grinding.” 
Surely a little transposition would improve the sentence: “The 
quality of the mill, not of the material,” &c. 

Reapasie Novets.—The Malabar Magician. By F. E. Penny. 
(Chatto and Windus. 6s.)—A series of picturesque scenes from 
Indian life in which some English officials are the matter-of-fact 
and the magician the mysterious element.——The House of Rober- 
shaye. By Emma Brooke. (Smith, Elder and Co, 63.)—A story 
in which great business interests are skilfully interwoven with 
others of a personal kind.——The House on the Mall. By Edgar 
Jepson. (Hutchinson and Co. 6s.)-—An effective story of crime, 
coloured very red indeed.——A Lost Interest. By Mrs. G. Wemyss. 
Constable and Co. 6s.)—A society novel in which the character- 
ization is good, the plot indifferent. Annabel and Others. By 
R. W. Wright Henderson. (John Murray. 6s.)—Among the 
“ others ”—Annabel, we should say, is a pet dog—is a quite admir- 
able heroine who makes the story go well. 











SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


—_——_>——. 


[Under this heading we notice such Bcoks of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms. ] 


The Historical Narrative of the Old Testament. By John Edga: 
M‘Fadyen, D.D. (T.and T. Clark. 6d. net.)—This is one of thy 
“Primers for Teachers and Senior Bible Class Students ” appear 
ing under the editorship of Dr. George Henderson. The author 
recognizes that the narrative with which he is dealing is com 
posite, its main sources being the prophetic and the priestly 
From this starting-point the journey is comparatively easy ; there 
are difficulties still remaining—the disproportion, for instance 
between the importance of the Egyptian sojourn in Jewish history 
and its insignificance in Egyptian records—but for practical pur 
poses of teaching we have all that is necessary. Professor 
M‘Fadyen’s little book will be found most useful by those for 
whom it is intended. 





The Official Year-Book of the Church of England. (S.P.C.K. 
8s. net.)—This volume, now published for the thirtieth time, is 
under the control of a committee—an arrangement which may be 
said, without any disparagement of the work done in the carlier 
issues, to be better than the editorship of a single person, As 
may be supposed, it is difficult to make a choice where there are 
so many interesting and significant facts. Here, however, is a 
set of correlated figures. The number of baptisms in the year 
was 689,886 (infants) and 17,113 (persons of riper years). The 
births in England and Wales may be taken at about 920,000. 
Here, then, we have, speaking roughly, about two-thirds of the 
children born receiving baptism. The confirmations numbered 
259,543 (three-fifths being females). If we make an allowance 
for deaths, about half are not accounted for. Then as to mar- 
riages. In 1850, 857 in 1,000 were celebrated according to the 
rites of the Established Church. This proportion had fallen in 
1910 to 616. In the same period civil marriages increased from 
41 to 205; those celebrated in the chapels of other denominations 
increased from 63 to 180, Roman Catholic from 37 to 42, while 
Quaker marriages slightly diminished from one in two thousand 
to one in two thousand five hundred. The largest increase was 
among the Jews, where the number rose from not quite two to 
almost seven in the thousand. Of Church marriages thoee by 
licence were one in siz in 1850, one in twenty-three in 1910. Here 
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we certainly have a change for the better, though it must make a 
serious difference to the income of surrogates. The revenues of 
the Church amounted to nearly four millions, the voluntary 
offerings to more than double that sum. It seems a distinct hard- 
ship that when an incumbent is compelled to have a curate, as 
where he has two churches to serve, he is not allowed to deduct 
the stipend paid from his gross income. 





The Resurrection in the New Testament. By Clayton R. Bowen, 
B.D. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 6s. net.)—We can take but one 
item in this elaborate argument. Professor Bowen insists strongly 
on St. Luke’s material view of the Resurrection, contrasting it 
with the spiritual view which he finds in St. Paul. Much, of 
vourse, here depends upon the chronology. Now Professor Bowen 
assigns the First Epistle to the Corinthians to the year 57, and 
puts Luke forty years and Acts fifty years later. This is to discard 
the now common belief in the close relation between Luke and 

aul. If, as we have good reason for thinking, this close relation 
existed the diametrical opposition in their views of the Resurrec- 
tion becomes highly improbable. 





St. Francis of Assisi. By Johannes Jirgensen. Translated by 
‘T. O’Conor Sloane, Ph.D. (Longmans and Co, 12s. 6d. net.)— 
It might be enough to say of St. Francis that he died at the age 
of forty-three and left the Franciscan Order to the world. When 
we come to ask what manner of man he was we are not a little 
perplexed. As Herr Jérgensen puts it, “to write about St. Francis 
of Assisi should have been his own affair.’ His biography cer- 
tainly leaves us somewhat perplexed. We ask now and again, 
Could he have done this or said that ? Even his latest biographer, 
who is anything but critical, finds some of his utterances difficult. 
When the saint defines holy obedience as that which “makes a 
man subject to all men here in this world, and not only to all 
men, but also to all tame and wild beasts, so that they can do with 
him what they will,” he finds in this conception of the virtue some- 
thing “almost Buddhistic.” This is all the more strange because 
the saint was in many respects eminently practical—we might 
almost call him an early pragmatist. He was quite at one with his 
eminent colleague Brother Giles, who thus praised the “sisterdove”: 
“Thou sayest always, Qua, Qua, not La, La; here, here on earth and 
not there, there in heaven are we to serve God.” Then, again, the 
saint was overwhelmed with his own success. He did not know how to 
deal with the crowds that came to him for help. “It was with him 
as with the Apostles when the net brake, and his work developed 
in ways that did not approve themselves to him.” The Franciscans 
followed in the way of the Dominicans, and became a learned 
Order. Herr Jérgensen has followed out all the details of the 
saint’s life and work with admirable industry. It may be as well 
to read M. Paul Sabatier’s book along with this; once and again 
it will be found a useful corrective, but that we have a contribu- 
tion of the acutest merit to the literature of the subject there 
can be no doubt. We observe a remarkable utterance on the sub- 
ject of Indulgences. What do they really mean? Here is the 
saint’s idea, (He was asking from the Pope [Honorius II.) an 
Tndulgence for his church at Portiuncula.) “I desire that every 
one, who with penitence for his sins, comes into this church and 
confesses his sins, and is absolved by tho priest, shall be free from 
all guilt and punishment for the sinz vt his life from the day of 
his baptism to the day when he entered the said charch.” 
‘“ Punishment” can be reconciled with the theory that Indulgence 
means remission of ecclesiastical pains and penalties, but how 
about “ guilt ”? 





A Short History of Europe (Modern), By Charles Sanford Terry, 
M.A. (G. Routledge and Sons. 3s. 6d. net.)—Professor Terry con- 
tinues in this volume a work begun some time ago. Taking the 
Fall of the Roman Empire as the beginning of “Modern” 
Europe, he compressed into one volume, with the success which 
cnly a thorough knowledge of the subject can command, the 
history down to the taking of Constantinople by the Turks. He 
now carries on the story down to 1806, when Francis II. of Austria 
laid down the title of “ Holy Roman Emperor,” retaining that of 
“Emperor of Austria.” The arrangement of epochs is convenient 
as easily carried in the memory, and Professor Terry brings, in 
undiminished amount, the necessary qualifications for his task. 





The Citizen’s Atlas, Edited by J.G. Bartholomew, LL.D. (J. 
Bartholomew and Co. 25s, net.)—The editor gives us, by way of 
Introduction, a useful essay entitled “The Progress of Geography.” 
We have on the first page a striking illustration in the shape of 
two contrasted representations of the world of geography as it was 





reduced to two patches at the North and the South Pole. Then there 
is a “red” area, showing the regions which can be reached j in a 
three weeks’ journey. In 1800 this was limited to Europe : it now 
covers in the Northern Hemisphere about five times as much and 
is to be seen even in the Southern. The British Empire has 
grown in the same period from 1,500,000 square miles to 11 ,450,000, 

and its trade from £80,000,000 to £2,204,000,000, the halfway 

house of 1850 showing £224,000,000. The maps show an improved 
sense of proportion. France is not now crowded into a single 

page, but occupies four with its two sections. The colonial maps 
also show more detail. 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS: 
—~@—— 
Alexander (W.), Columns and Struts, 8vo (Spon) net 104% 


Allhusen (B.), April Moods, imp lémo . L. Humphreys) net 
Anthony (C, U.), Standard Forms of Field Notes = Civ il Engineers, er 8vo 


26 


arene! — ©o.) net 4/6 
Atherton (G.), Julia France and her Times; er 8vo ............... - Murray) 6/0 
Atkinson (E.), Greyfriars Bobby, cr 8vo ..... sac *(Harper) 50 
Barrett (A. Ww. ), ‘lhe Tower Hill Mystery, CF BVO. sceceeeee (Ward & Lock) 6% 
Bosher (K. L.), The Man in Lonely Land, cr 8V0.................. arper) 36 
Briggs (H.), The Effects of Errors in Surveying, er 8vo...... (C. Griffin) net 5,0 
Browning (O.), A History of the Modern World, 1815-1910, 2 vols., rey 8vo 


(Cassell) net 21 

Bruce (C. R.), Marine Engineering Estimates and Costs, 12mo 
(Technical Fub. Co.) net 4% 

Brunton (J, D.), Big Game Hunting in Central Africa, 8vo 
(A. Melrose) net 10% 


Buck (P. C.), Organ Playing, 4to .. .(Macmillan) net 40 








Buckrose (J. E.), A Bachelor's Comedy, | cr ‘8vo_ Seapine (Mills & Boon) 6 
Cabot (E. L.), Character Training, cr 8V0 ...............cccccccceceees (Harrap) net 36 
Campion (A.), Iron and Steel Analysis, vol. i., 12mo ; 
(Technical Pub. Co.) net 2% 
Coats (R. H.), Types of English Piety, cr 8vo ........ (T. & T. Clark) net 40 
Colvin (I. D.), The Cape of Adventure, roy 8vo ..... seeeeeeees (Jack) net 106 
Coptie Biblical Texts in the Dialect of Upper Egypt, 8vo AH. Frowde) 1540 
Creighton (C.), An Allegory of Othello, roy 8vo (A. L. Humphreys) net 36 
Crooker (J. H.), The Church of To-morrow, cr 8vo...... any Press) net 24% 
Curwood (J. O.), Flower of the North, cr 8vo ......... . (Hi arper) 6/0 
Daphne in the Fatherland, er 8vo ... mae (A. Me'rose) 60 
Dawson (C. B.), The Mirror ot Oxford, cr r 8v0 ane ..{Sands) net 50 
De Meneval (Baron), The Empress Jose phine, 8v Aide (Low) net 10/6 
Diary of Gideon W elles, Secretary to the Navy under Lincoln and J yhnson, 
3 vols., roy 8VO ......... ; densa s-seceeeee(Constable) net 420 


Dixon (T.), The Sins of the Father, er 8vo (Appleton) 6/0 


Dunraven (Earl), The Finances of Ireland before the Union and Afte r, 8vo 
(J. Murray) net 5 
(G, 


Philip) net 
(K. Paul) 3% 
an acobean Embroidery, 4to 
(K. Paul) net 
T. W. Laurie) 


Edueation by Life. By Various Writers, cr 8vo................ 
Fawkes (F. A.), Found—a Man, cr 8vo 
Fitzwilliam (A. W.) and Hands (A, F. M.) 





Ford (S.), Odd Numbers, er 8vo ( 

Fragme nts Collected by B. Allhusen and I. F, “Reeve, cr 8vo 

(Longmans) net 3 

Galsworthy (J.), Moods, Songs, and Doggerels, 8vo .........(Heinemann) net 5,0 
Gibbs (W. S.), Food for the Invalid and Convalescent, cr 8vo 


(Macmillan) net 3 
Gifford (B. T.), Central Station Heating, 8vo .. ic eatl .... (Spon) net 17/0 
Goodrich (W. F.), Modern Destructor Practice, 8vo (Cc. Griffin) net 150 


Green (S. H.), Beer Gravity Tables, roy 8vo (Sheppard & Cooper) net 26 
Hall (E. V.), The Romance of Wills and Testaments, er 8vo ..(Unwin) net 
Hampshire (C. H.), Volumetric Analysis for Students, cr 8vo 

(Churchill) net 3/6 





Harding (Mrs. A.), The Dominant Chord, cr 8vo ........... (T. W. Laurie) 6 
Harper (M. W.), The Training and Breaking of Horses, cr 8vo 
(Macmillan) net 7/6 
Hemmeon (J. C.), History of the British Post Office, 8vo (H. Frowde) net 8&6 
Hobbs (W. H.), Earth Features and their Meaning, 8vo ...{Macmillan) net 12/6 
Home (Sir A. D. ), Service Memories, 8vo «AE. Arnold) net 12/6 
Hibner (J.), Bleaching and Dyeing of V egetable Fibrous Materi: als, 8vo 
(Constable) net 14/0 
Hume (F.), The Blue Talisman, cr Sv0_ ...........sccecceseeeeerseee (T. W. Laurie) 6/0 
Hunt (Mrs. A., and V.), The Governess, cr 8vo ............ (Chatto & Windus) 6 
Jamieson (W. A.), The Care of the Skin in Health, cr 8vo (H. Frowde) net 2/6 
Johnson (W. H.), Cocoa; its Cultivation and Preparation, 8vo 
(J. Murray) net 5/0 
Johnston (C.), Why the World Laughs, 8V0 ...........0.0cccceeee .(Harper) net 6,0 
Jones (R. H.), Experimental Domestic Science, cr 8vo ........ (Heinemann) 2/8 
Karadja (Mary, Princess), King Solomon : a Mystic Drama, yg a 4 
( aul) net 60 
Keith (J. G.-), The Human Eye, oblong 4to ..... . .... (Low) net 21/0 
Kenny (L. M. 8.), The King’s Kiss, cr Svo...... “(Digby & Long) 60 
Legge (M.), A Semi-Detached Marriige, cr S8vo (Alston Rivers) 6,0 
Lickley (J. D.), The Nervous System, 4to ... (Longmans) net 6/0 
Lyster (R. A. ), Text- Book of Hygiene for Teach rs, ‘er 8v0 anid (Clive) 46 
Lydekker (R.), The Horse and its Relatives, 8vo......... (G. Allen) net 106 
Lyttelton (Hon. C.), Character and Religion, 8vo.. AR, Seott) net 5/8 
McDonagh (J. E. k. ), Salvarsan in Syphilis and Allied Discases, - spain 
rowde) net «0 


MeFarren (H. W.), Text-Book of Cyanide Process, 8vo. (Hill Pub. Co.) net 1, 
McLachlan (H.), St. Luke, Evangelist and Historian, cr 8vo 
Rsnescees & Huches) net 26 


Magnay (Sir W.), Paul Burdon, cr 8vo ............. -. Paul) 





Magnay (sir W.), Rogues in Aready, cr oi it .......(Ward & Lock) 6/0 
Marriott (C.), T he Dewpond, cr 8vo soviewmniilicans (Hurst & Blackett) 6/0 
Matthews (B.\, Vistas of New York, er 8vo oven seceeeee(Harper) net 5/0 
Meier (K.), Mechanics of Heating and Ventilating, 8v0 
~— Publishing Co.) net 21/0 
Milham (W. I.), Meteorology, 8vo veceeseeeeess (Macmillan) net 19/0 
Ogle (A.), Canon Law in Medieval Engianc i, Svo .(J. Murray) net 66 
Philips (A.), The Common Touch, cr 8vo .. “(Smith & Elder) 6/0 
Poems. By ** Carmen Sylva,” er Svo ... .....(Jarrold) net 2.6 
Potts (C. 8.), Electricity, its Medical aud Surgical “Applications, 8vo i 
(Churchill) ne - 180 


Salter (E. G.), Nature in Italian Art, cr Svo 
Sheitield (A. D. ), Grammar and Thinking, cr tvo.. 
Shore (W.T.), Oh! My Uncle, cr 8vo : 
Smith (T. A.), a Geography of ada cr 8vo. 
Some Old English Worthies, Svo... . 
Stemheil (M.), My Memoirs, vo . seee---( Nash) net 
Sterne (S.), Railw: ays in the United St: utes, or Sv (Putnam) net 
Stone (C. E.) , The Springtime of the World, and ‘other Sermons, cr 8vo es 
J. Clarke) net 2/6 


evcchoncoocsonomnns (Black) net 7/% 
(Putnam) ne H j 
..(S. Swift) net 
....(Macmillan) 
...(8. Swift) net 





Travellers’ Tales. By ‘“ The Princess," 8vo_..... (Putnam) net 80 
Turner (E.), Portsand Happy Havens, er 8vo (Hodder & Stougnton) 2,6 
Walmsley (L. 8. ), Fighters and Martyrs for the Freedom of the Faith, er5vo | 
(J. ¢€ Clarke) net 36 

(Lane) 6 


Westrup a. ), Elizabeth in Retreat, cr 8vo . 





in 1800 and in 1910. The “black,” é¢., unexplored area in the 
earlier covers about four-fifths of the whole; in the later it is 


“(Hurst & Blackett) 6/0 


Secret Places, cr 8vo ... 
Witiom: "In Seere a c tO. Ouseley) 6/2 


Woman Nocidos (The . By * Nomad,” cr 8ro . eudaubecentnndpenteed 
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LIBERTY’S 
BEDROOM CARPETS 
IN SOFT-TONED COLOURINGS 
10ft. Gin. £3 3 O by Oft. 


Pattern Lengths Carriage Free. Liberty & Co., Ltd., Regent St., London 


—————— 


HORLICK’S MALTED MILK. 


MALTED BARLEY, WHEAT AND MILK in Powder Form. 
NOURISHING, INVICORATINC, SUSTAINING, 


MORE BENEFICIAL THAN 
TEA, COFFEE, COCOA, OR CHOCOLATE. 
Instantly available by stirring briskly in hot or 
cold water. 
NO COOKING REQUIRED. 
Especially useful for Travellers by Sea or Land. 





An excellent Pick-me-up in the morning. 
A Refreshing Beverage at midday. 
Delicious after the Theatre. 

Corrects Insomnia taken hot just before retiring. 
SERVED IN HOTELS, RESTAURANTS & CAFES. 
Of all Chemists and Stores in Sterilized 
Glass Bottles, at 1/6, 2/6, and 11). 

Trial size free by post on application to— 

HORLICK’S MALTED MILK CO., Slough, Bucks, England. 


By Special Appointment to H.M. King George V. 


MURPHY & ORR 
IRISH LINEN & LACE HOUSE 


PAMASK TABLE LINEN 


Our Damasks are unrivalled 
for their beautiful sheen, for 
the lovely designs, and for the 
splendid wear which they give. 


Address-— 
20 B, BELFAST, IRELAND. 


May we send you our 
Price Lists and Samples? 


DROITWICH > BRINE CRYSTALS 


bring the Springs direct to your hoine 


with all their unrivalled virtues. These Or alt CHEMISTS OR 
erystals are the ac tual Droitwich Brine 
in concentrated form. Dissolved in the 


LB. 
bath at home, they are the only sub- 23 BAG 


stitute for a natural Droitwich Brine ae oe eee 
Bath. Sufferers from RHEUMATISM, 2/3 juimey Station 
SCIATICA, LUMBAGO, or URIC ACID 
obtain rapid and lasting benefit. WESTON & WESTALL, Ltd. 
A Testimonial from Conway :—“ Iam pleased to (Dept.3) 16 Eastcheap, London. 
gay that Droitwich Brine Crystals proved most 

cacious in a very obstinate case of Sciatica.” 


RO Y A L ‘Total Funds - £17,433,941, 
FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 
INSURANCE | LIFE, MOTOR CAR, MARINE 
ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, 
COMPANY, BURGLARY. 
LIMITED. orricus { Leah acct ;ONDON. 








FOR WHITSUNTIDE. 
THE CENTRE CLIFF HOTEL, 


SOUTHWOLD, SUFFOLK. 


The most beautifully situated Hotel on 

the East Coast, in the centre of 2 most 

interesting country. Lovely walks and 

drives through miles of gorse- and 

heather-covered commons to the old- 

world villages of Dunwich, Blythburgh, 
and Walberswick. 





GOLF (18 Holes). TENNIS. FISHING 





LEAGUE OF ONE THOUSAND. 


NEW HELPERS WANTED FOR THE 
HOMELESS BOYS OF LONDON. 


THE NATIONAL REFUGES FOR HOMELESS AND 
DESTITUTE CHILDREN 
TRAINING SHIPS ‘ARETHUSA’ and ‘CHICHESTER, 


Patrons—Their MAJESTIES the KING and QUEEN, 
President—The EARL of JERSEY, G.C.B. 





TO MEET CURRENT EXPENSES OF TWO SHIPS 
AND TEN HOMES IN LONDON AND COUNTRY. 


1,200 Boys and Girls are now being supported. 
Names and Contributions thankfully received by 
H. BRISTOW WALLEN } Joint 
HENRY G. COPELAND Secretaries, 
London Home and Offices, 164 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 





ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE. 


Governor ... .«. Sir NEVILE LUBBOCK, E.¢.M.@. 


{iz6.) 





FIRE. LIFE. SEA, 
ACCIDENTS. MOTOR-CAR. 
PLATE GLASS. BURGLARY. 
ANNUITIES. 
FIDELITY GUARANTEES. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


BPECIAL TERMS TO ANNUITANTS WHEN HEALTH IS IMPAIRED, 


The Corporation is prepared to act as 
EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS. 


Prospectus and all information may be obtained on application to the Secretary. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, London, E.C. 
West-End Office: 44 PALL MAUL, London, S.W. 





Test Calox Tooth Powder—FREE 
Every time you brush your teeth with Calox Tooth 
Powder you cleanse and purify your mouth and teeth 

and gums with OXYGEN. Send us your name and 
address on a postcard (mention this paper) and we will 
send you a box of Calox FREE. 

Only use can show how 

CA LOX CA fox wards off decay, CALOX 
and, where decay has 
started, arrests its progress, 

CA LOX No other dentifrice contains CALOX 
OXYGEN; no other denti- 
frice can do for you what 

CALOX CALOX does, CALOX 

CALOUX 1s sold in dainty metal bores by Chemists and Stores at fs. 11d, 

Nore :—To get the fullest benefit from CALOX, use the Calox 
Tooth Brush, which enables you toreach every part of every 
tooth perfectly. This Brush has been specially designed 
for use with Calox Tooth Powder. Is. everywhere. 

G. B. KENT & SONS, Ltd., 75 Farringdon Rd., London, E.C. 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 

HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 
INVESTED FUNDS......£80,000,000. 

_ CLAIMS PAID......... vse £94, 000, ooo. 
HOUSES, &e., FOR SALE OR TO LET. 

ANTONIO.—TIVOLI, near ROME. 

. 

TO es Furnished, for term of years or on short lease, House; stands in 
garden; bx autiful views over Roman Campagna. Hot-water heating through- 
out.—Apply Mrs. SEARLE HAL LAM, Ortygia, Harrow- -on- the- Hill. 

WITZERLAND. —Any one desiring rest and ec hange a aw: ay 
hk from beaten track. Small country house, between Berne and Thun, 15 mins, 
fom s'ation, pine woods, view of snow mountains, to be Let or Sold, furnishe od; 
5 bed and 2 sitting rooms. Fishing. Terms 12 guineas per month. Apply to 
6 von Steiger, Kiesen Ct., Berne, Suisse. 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED, 
[ys my PUPIL— —Vacancy in high-class works 
4 


for Gentleman’s Son under eighteen, Premium, Three years’ course, 
Personal supervision of M.Inst.C.E. Apply Box No. 2083, The Spectator, i 
Wellington Street, Strand, scaden, W. 
H'¢8 CLIFF SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH. 
HOMECRAFT DE PARTMENT. 

One vacancy in May and one in September for a Lady Student to specialize in 
General Household Management and in the care of infants, Exceptional 
opportunity for girls recently left school. 
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INCOLN TRAINING COLLEGE for SCHOOL MIS- 
TRESSES.—LADY PRINCIPAL wanted in September. Churchwoman, 
under 40 years of age. Must have obtained Honours at a British University. 
Apply for forms of application to CANON VINES, Fiskerton Rectory, Lincoln. 


yee MAN, 20, of good appearance, well educated, 
is desi of obtaining employment, either literary or statistical, with 








qeegeme. 2} years’ ex lence in Government Statistical Department. 
nderstands working of Electrical Tabulation, Arithmometer, Slide-rule, 
‘Typewriter, etc. Second in English of 2,016 candidates in recent Civil Service 
Examination. Honours in French, Junior Cambridge Local, 1907, Highest 
references.—Apply, stating salary, to E., 67 Bensham Manor Road, Thornton 
Heath, Surrey. 


AMBRIDGESHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
CAMBRIDGE & COUNTY SCHOOL OF ARTS & CRAFTS. 


The Committee invite applications for the position of VICE-PRINCIPAL 
of the School; duties to commence in October 1912 £130 a year, 
rising by increments of £5 toa maximum of £150, Candidates’ qualifications 
should include Architecture and kindred subjects. 

Applications (fifteen copies) setting forth full particulars of qualifications 
and previous experience, together with copies of not more than three recent 
testimonials, must be sent to the undersigned on or before May 15th, 1912, 


AUSTIN KEEN, M.A., 
County Offices, Sidney Street, Education Secretary. 
Cambridge. 
ORCESTERSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL.—EDUOA- 
TION COMMITTEE, ‘ 
BROMSGROVE SECONDARY SCHOOL. 


~- ASSISTANT MISTRESS is required for the above School, to begin duty 
at once, 

Applicants should be well qualified to teach English and Latin, and be 
willing to supervise the girls’ games. Preference will be given to a Graduate 
and to an applicant who is able to teach Physical Exercises and who has had 
previous experience in a Secondary School. 

Salary £100 or £110 per annum, non-resident, according to qualifications and 
experience. 

Applications, which should be made on Form 279 (copies of which may be 
obtained from the Director of Education, 37, Foregate Street, Worcester), 
accompanied by copies of recent testimonials, should be forwarded without 
delay to Mr, F. A. Hibbins, Head-Master, Secondary School, Stourbridge Road, 
Bromsgrove. [R. 228. j 


DMINISYRATIVE COUNTY OF LONDON. 


The London County Council invites applications for the undermentioned 
positions in secon schools :— 

HACKNEY DOWNS SCHOOL.—Assistant Master, salary £250, rising by 
annual increments of £10 to £300. Candidates must have passed a final 
examination for a degree held by a recognized University. The Master 
ssyeaies will be required to take charge of the commercial department of 
the school, and must be qualified to take the subjects necessary for the Inter- 
mediate B.Sc, (E ics) ination of London University and Mathematics 
up to Matriculation Standard. He need not be a specialist in languages or 
know bookkeeping and shorthand. 

THE ST. MARYLEBONE GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—Assistant Master to 
teach form subjects, but specially qualified in German. Salary £150, rising by 
annual increments of £10 to £300. Candidates must have passed a final 
examination for a degree held by a recognized University. 

The successful candidate in each case will be required to commence work in 
September 1912, 

plications must be on the official forms, to be obtained, with particulars 
of the appointments, by sending a stamped addressed foolscap envelope to 
the Education Officer, London County Council Education Offices, Victoria 
Embankment, W.C., to whom they must be returned by 11 a.m, on Friday, 
10th May, 1912, 
Every communication must be marked H.4 on the envelope. 
Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to 5 a disqualifica- 


tion for appointment. 
LAURENCE GOMME, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 


























Education Offices, 
Victoria Embankment, W.C, 
18th April, 1912. 





FESTIVAL OF THE SONS OF THE CLERGY. 
Instituted a.p. 1655, 


The TWO HUNDRED and FIFTY-EIGHTH FESTIVAL 
will be celebrated under the 
DOME of ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL 
on THURSDAY, 2nd May. 
CHOIR of 250 VOICES and FULL ORCHESTRA, 


The Service will commence at Four o’clock with Sir Arthur Sullivan's 
Overture, “In Memoriam."" The Anthem will be “ When the Lord turned 
again the captivity of Zion,’”’ composed for the occasion by Dr. Walter 
Alcock, O: ist and Composer to His Majesty's Chapels Royal. The “ Mag- 
nificat ’’ and “* Nunc Dimittis ” will be sung to music by Lee Williams (in C). 

The Old Hundredth P:alm will be sung before the SERMON, which will be 

reached by the Very Rev. WM. RALPH INGE, D.D., Dean of St. Paul's 

athedral, and the Service will conclude with Handel's “ Hallelujah Chorus.” 

The Lord Mayor and Sheriffs, the Archbishops and Bishops, Stewards, and 
others will attend. 

Tickets are issued to all Governors and to all who subscribe to the Funds 
of the wre New Annual Subscribers may have them on application on 
payment of their Subscription, 

‘he ANNUAL DINNER will take place on the same day in the Merchant 
Taylors’ Hall at 6.30 o'clock for 7 precisely, the LORD MAYO®B presiding. 
tewards for the first time present a Donation of Thirty Guineas or 
upwards, and those who have held the office before a Donation of not less 
Twenty Guineas, 

INTENDING STEWARDS who have not at present offered will kindly 
communicate at oncs with Sir Paget Bowman. 

SUMS PAID IN 1911, 

In Pensions and Grants to Clergymen.. - ee 24,555 
In Pensions and Grants to Widows and Aged Single 

Daughters of Clergymen .. al oo eo es 17,401 
In Grants to Clergy Children (80 being Orphans) 

towards Education, Outfit, or Apprenticeship .. 4,935 





£26,891 
N.B.—This is the largest annual expenditure in Pensions and Grants ever 
made froin the Corporation Funds, 
The total number of Grants and Pensions in 1911 was 1,810. 
Bankers, Messrs. Hoare, 37 Fleet Street, E.C. 
Registrar, Sir PAGET BOWMAN, Bart. 
Corporation House, Bloomsbury Place, W.C. 
ONDON SOCIETY OF THE NATIONAL UNION 
OF WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE SOCIETIES, 58 Victoria Street, 8.W. 
Non-militant, non-party. PUBLIC RECEPTION, Tuesday, April 23, Empress 
Rooms, Kensington, 3.30 to 6, Chair: Hon. Mrs, Spencer Graves, Speakers: 
Mrs, Henry Fawcett, LL.D, Mrs. Conzerr Asusy, B.A, Discussion invited, 














UEEN’S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, LONDON. 
Patron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
Visitor: THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Principal: SIR HENRY CRAIK, K.C.B., M.P, 
Dean: PROFESSOR J. EDWARDS, MLA, 
arden: Miss C. E. LEWER, B.A. (Lond. 
For particulars of the COLLEGE, of the fees for RESIDENCE, and of tne 
SCHOOL (Head-Mistress, Miss M. D. Teatx), apply to the Secretary at the 


College, 43 Harley St., W. 
HALL, OXFORD. 





HERWELL 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognised by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
University Delegacy for Secon Training, and by 
the Cambridge Syndicate. 

Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A, 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University.) 

Students are prepared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diploma 
and the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from £65, 
Grbchashipe of from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry, 
‘here is a Loan Fund, 


Ss ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN 
With Title of LL.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, LL.A. Scheme, The University, 
St. Andrews, N.B, . 


IVERPOOL LADIES’ SANITARY ASSOCIATION, 
INCORPORATED.—Nursery Training College. Ladies trained ag 
Children’s Nurses, Fee £35 for Six Months’ course. Children in residence, 

—For particulars apply PRINCIPAL, 19 Beaumont Street, Liverpool. 
YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 

General MS, 10d. 1,000 words, Carbon Copies 3d. 1,000 words. 
Dramatic Work. Duplicating. 
Aeoueey ent prompt return guaranteed. Highest testimonials, 
NO DICKINSON, 1 Sackville Gardens, Liford, Essex, 




















GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
T. HILDA’S SCHOOL, FOLKESTONE —MISS 
ABBOTT receives in her well-appointed home a limited number of 
daughters of gentlepeople. Careful attention is given to individual character 


and talent, as well as to physical development. Examinations to University 
Matriculation Standard taken if desired. Reference is permitted to Miss 


SOULSBY, The Manor House, Brondesbury. ee a 
ee ee eee Firs. High-Class Old- 
Established School for Girls. New and Extensive Premises, Large 
Gardens and Playing Fields. Excellent Modern Education. Highly Certi- 
tT Home Comforts, Very reasonable fees.—Apply, HEAD.- 
STRESS. 


OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

‘The tone of the School and the standard of work are high. Modern Languages, 
Literature, and Music specialities, Very careful attention given to health and 
to the development of character. Senior and Junior Houses, Special advan- 
tazes for advanced work. Excellent examination results. Good garden and 
field for games.—References kindly permitted to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, Rev. 
Cyril C. B. Bardsley, and many others.—Apply Principal for prospectus. 


JENRHOS COLLEGE, COLWYN BAY. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Lady Principal, Miss HOVEY, B.A. (Lond) 


OURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

Preparation for University Examinations. Domestic Science Department, 
Chairman of Governors—Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A.,B.D. Principal :—Miss 
DAVIE, B.A. Illustrated prospectus from the Principal. 

ROW BOROUGH.—BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
Beautiful and healthy situation; over 750 feet above sea-level. 
Thoroughly good education on modernlines, Special attention to development 
of individual character. Only 22 pupils taken. For prospectus apply Miss A, 
MELVILL GREEN, Whincroft, Crowborough. 


rMHE BEEHIVE, BEXHILL.—* Good thorough work is 

being done in this School and good results obtained without pressure 
and under happy, homelike conditions. The pupils receive individual attention, 
and they are carefully helped and practiced according to their capacities and 
needs.’’—Cambridge Examiner's Report, 1911. 























T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL ror GIRLS CO., LTD. 
POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE, 

Excellent Education on modern lines, Healthy situation; gravel soil; 
extensive grounds; Hockey, Cricket, Tennis, &c. Head-Mistress—Miss 
WORSFOLD (formerly Assistant-Mistress at St. Leonard’s School, St. Andrews), 

Two Scholarships awarded annually. 

Four Successes in the Cambridge Tripos Examination, 1911. 

Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 


IR EDMUNDand LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
kK) “THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home School, 
with thorough education for Gentlemen’s Daughtersonly. Entirecharge of Chil- 
dren with ntsabroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins. from 
sea.—For Illus. Prospectus, apply Principals, Miss Young and Miss Wiltshier, 


T\HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 


Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A., London (formerly Second 
Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). Bracing air from Downs and Sea, 
Special care given to individual development. 


S* FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX. 

St. Felix School stands in twenty-four acres of ground about a mile from the 
sea on the bracing Suffolk coast. ee 
ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings, Gymnasium, se: te Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for uiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms fot 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


() Priscila Bag, CHUDLEI EASTBOURN E.— 
Co 























Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A, Lond. (Girtos 
lege).—First-rate Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
New premises, specially built for a School, open Large Playing-fields 
and Rink, Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming. Summer Term begins May ist. 


AASTBURY HOUSE, NEAR NORTHWOOD. 

4 HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, NEAR LONDON. 

The house is on gravel soil, 400ft. above sea-level, in a beautiful fey 
neighbourhood of Harrow. The grounds of 27 acres are available for 
six-hole course), Tennis, Cricket, Hockey, &c. Only resident pupils 

don professors attend, Principal: iss EDDES, 
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IRLS’ PUBLIC DAY SCHOOL TRUST (Limirep). 
G (Founded 1874.) 


s—H.R.H. Princess LOUISE Duchess of ARGYLL. 
Fotsonsee dent —The Marquess of CREWE, K.G. 
Chairman ot Council— 
he Rev. Prebendary the Honble. J. S. NORTHCOTE. 
ong-established and important Schools of the Trust provide a liberal 
Pa the highest type. They are fully staffed with Mistresses, mainly 
of University education, and prepare Girls for cultivated and useful hfe at 
home and for College training a to the higher professional pursuits. 
Duriug the last four years 150 OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS at Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, and London Universities and elsewhere have been taken by pupils of 
ten Behools are conducted in a religious spirit, SCRIPTURE INSTRUC- 
TION is given as part of the Curriculum, and DENOMINATIONAL 
TEACHING when requested by Parents. 
HEALTH and PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT are carefully considered, 
Playing fields with organized Games are provided. 
There are Preparatory Departments for Children under 7. 
In many Schools opportunities are given at the end of the School Course 


for traumg in Household Management, Cookery, and other branches of 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE. 

LICENSED BOARDING HOUSES are attached to the Schools marked thus*. 
Arrangements for boarding can be made at any of the Schools. 

The fees are moderate, ranging from about £3 a Term in the Preparatory 
Departments to £6 or £7 a Term for Senior Girls. 

Advantage is given to pupils who enter early, TRUST SCHOLARSHIPS 
are given at every School, 

NEXT TERM begins on May Ist. 

Particulars may be obtained from the Secretary, at the Offices of the Trust, 
Broadway Court, Broadway, Westminster, or from the Head-mistresses of the 
individual Schools. 

The following is a complete list of the Schools :— 





Nome of School. Head-Mistress, 








Bath ose ... | Portland Place, Bath... .} Miss Nicol, M.A. (Math. Trip., 
Newnham). 
Birkenhead .. | Devonshire Place, Birkenhead} Miss Baines, M.A. (Lond. 


*Blackbeath Wemyss Road, Blackheath,}| Miss Gudesden, M.A, (Hist, 
S.E. Trip. a 
*Brightea and | Montpelier Road, Brighten...) Miss Lunn (Class. Trip., 
Hove Girton). 
Bromley ... Elmfeld Road, Bromley, Kent] Miss Hodge, M.A, (Math. 
Trip., Girton). 
*Clapham... ..| South Side, Clapham Com-} Mrs. Woodhouse, 
mon, 8.W. 
Croydon ... Wellesley Road, Croydoa ...] Miss Leahy,M.A.(Math.Trip., 
Girton). 
Dulwich ... ..| Thurlow Park Road, S.E. ...} Miss Furness (Class, Trip., 
Girton). 
*Ipswich ... .| Westerfeld Road, Ipswich ...; Miss M. Gale (Fin. Hon, 


Mod, Lang., Oxford). 

.. | St. Alban’s Road, Kensington} Miss Home (Math. Trip., 

Coart, W. Newnham). 

*Liverpoo Belvidere Road, Prince’s| Miss Rhys, M.A. (Fin. Hon, 
(Belvidere) Park, Liverpool Mod. Hist., Somerville). 

Liverpool (East) |83 Newsham Drive, Liverpool] Miss Barratt. 


Kensington 


*Newcastle Eskdale Terrace, Newcastle-} Miss Hiley (Fin, Hon. Mod, 
(Central)| on-Tyne Hist. Oxford) 
*Norwich ... | Theatre Street, Norwich -|Miss Wise (Nat. Sc, Trip., 


Newnham), 
Nottingham .| Arboretum Street, Notting-] Miss Clark. 
1am 

*Notting Hill} Norland Square, Notting Hill,| Miss ee og he 

and Bayswater] W. of University Coll., Lond, 
*Oxtord ... | Banbury Road, Oxford «| Miss Haig Brown, M.A.(Math, 
Trp., and Mod, Laog.Trip., 
Girton). 
Paddington and} Elgin Avenue, Maida Vale, W.| Miss Slater, M.A. (Lond.) 

Maida Vale (Class. Trip., Newnham). 

*Poirtsmouth .. ..| Miss Cossey, M.A. (Math. 
Trip., Newnham). 
.| 18 Carlton Road, Patuey, and] Miss Hewetson, M.A, (Lady 
387 Putney Hill, S.W. Margaret Hall). 


.| Rutland Park, Clarkehouse| Miss Escott. 


Road. Sheffield 
.| Murivance, Shrewsbury ..| Miss D. Gale (Fin, Hon. Mod. 
Lang., Oxford). 

South Hampstead} Maresfield Gardens, Fitz-| Miss Benton. 

john's Avenue, N.W. 

Streatham Hill} Wavertree Road, Streatham} Miss Oldham, M.A, (B.U.1, 
and Brixton Hill, S.W. Honours). 

Sutton... ...| Cheam Road, Satton Miss Bell, B.A. (Lond.) 

Sydenham West Hill, Sydenham, S.BE,...) Miss Shelion, M.A, (Math. 

Trip., Girton). 

*Tunbridge Wells} Camden Park, Tunbridge} Miss Sanders, M.A. (Class. 

- Wells Trip., Girton). 

Wimbledon Hill | Mausel Road and 74 The Hill,} Miss Gavin, M.A. (Class 

Wimbledon Trip., Girton). 


| pSSIDENTIAL COLLEGE OF HOUSECRAFT, 
For educated Girls over 17, 
In connection with 
_ EVERSLEY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, SOUTHPORT. 

Apply Miss BAVERSTOCK, B.Sc., Lond. 
INCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS. 
ON-SEA.—High and bracing situation, House built for School, 
perfect sanitation. Large garden and playing-field. Gymnasium, sea-bathing 
riding, hockey, and all games. Preparation for Universities, Oxford and 
Cambridge Joint Board Examinations, Associated Board, Seven Resident 
Mistresses, including French and German Visiting Masters.—IJustrated 

Prospectus from the Principal, Miss AGNES BOOTH. 
AMPSTEAD HEATH. The Priory School stands on 
gravel soil, 500ft. above sea-level; healthy, bracing air, strongly 
recommended by doctors. Sound education on modern methods. Resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses, Good music, drawing, nting, elocution, 
dressmaking, games. Boarders 60 to 90 guns. Some day-girls received. Scholar- 
ship for 3 years, Illustrated Prospectus from Principals, Misses Aleock & Cocks. 


Kent Road, Southsea... 


East Putney 


*Sheffield.., 


*Shrewsbury 























DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities ; Annual Scholarships, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT, 
BOARDING HOUSE adjoining the School. 
NEXT TERM begins May Ist, 
Prospectuses, &c., from Mr. H. KEELING, A.C.A,, 109 Colmore Row, 
Birmingham, 


INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 
The SUMMER TERM will begin on Wednesday, May Ist. 
@ad Class Saloon attached to the 3.45 from Waterloo. For prospectus apply 
te Miss MACRAE MOIR, Telephone 7 GraysLolt. 








HE GRANGE, TOTTERIDGE, HERTS (10 miles from 
London). Home School for Girls of social position, Resident 
Pupils only. Entirely rural surroundings, rounds of 70 acres. Elevation 
400 feet. ouse combines ali modern educational requirements with comforts 
of home hfe. English, Modern Lan . Music, Art, Cooking, Laundry, 
py oe. Healthy open-air life’ Principals: Miss CureneL. and Miss 
cLean, B.A. 


ORTHWOOD COLLEGE, MIDDLESEX.—A first- 

class School for Girls, providing a thorough modern education com- 

bined with home life. SENIOR HOUSE (girls 1419); JUNIOR HOUSE 

(girls 7-13). Large residential staff of University and other highly qualified 

Mistresses. Extensive premises and grounds, 14 miles from London. Inclusive 

Fees.—For prospectus and further particulars apply to the Head-Mistress, 
Miss BEATRICE HAY (Cambridge Natura! Science Tripos). 


ONTAINEBLEAU, MANOR ROAD, BOURNE- 
MOUTH. A Home School of high standing, educationally and socially, 
which provides through the channels of first-rate educational advantages such 
training as may enable each pupil to realize and to fulfil her responsibilities to 
Home,Church, and Empire. house on East Cliff, close tosea. Gymnasium, 
Studio. Detached Sanatorium. Every facility for Games, Riding, Cycling, 
Fencing, Swimming, Dancing, and Golf. French and German are constant 
spoken. Lectures and Plays are given in both languages. Ider girls may 
specialize in them, in Music, and in Painting. The Resident Staff includ 
English and Foreign Graduates, Music, Art, Gymnastic and Games Mis- 
tresses, and an experienced Lady Matron. London and Local Visiting 
Masters. Health record excellent. Examination for three entrance 
scholarships in May. Illustrated prospectus on application to Principal, 
MIsS C. A. ROWLAND, Hon, Sch, Mod, Hist., Oxford. 
EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY. Con- 
ducted by Miss E. DAWES, M.A., D.Litt. (London). The comforts 
ofa refined home. Careful training. Most successful methods of teaching all 
the suvjects of a sound education. French and German spoken a speciality. 
Classics and preparation for examinations if desired. High and most healthy 
position. Large grounds, 




















ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls, Principal, 
iss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough Education 
on modern lines, Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
Pupils le red for advanced Examinations and for the Universities 
required, Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &, 











RAZENOSE SCHOOL, STAMFORD. 
Boarding School for Girls, Head-Mistress, Miss H. M. KELLETT, 
L.A. Certificated Mistresses for all subjects. Gamesand Gymnastics under 

qualified Mistress. Also TRAINING DEPARTMENT in which Students are 

prepared for the Cambridge Teachers’ Diploma under fully-qualified Mistress 
ot Method. Terms moderate, 


pts onss HELENA COLLEGE, EALING. 
Principal—Miss PARKER. 








Residential School for daughters of gentlepeople. Special attention to 
languages, drawing, painting, music, and physical culture, A 
The College stands in its own grounds of 9 acres ; very healthy situation, 
Fees from 66 guineas per annum. 


WY 411.08ee GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 
CHESHIRE.—Boarding School for Girls. Beautiful healthy situa- 
tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the om, Somat minutes 
rail from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER (late Head-Mistress of 
Wallasey High School).—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY at 

the School, Telephone: 381 Liscard, 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, sed by the Board 

of Education, Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C, G, Monte- 
fiore; Secretary, Mr, Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E, LAWRENCE, __ 


So present ton PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 














President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P, Principalsa—A. 
EXANDER, F.R.G.S,, and Mrs, ALEXANDER. The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical Train- 
ing, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute 
Stockholm, Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Ph ical 
Education, The Course includes:—British and Swedish Educational and 
Medical Gymnastics, Massage, Dancing, Swimming, Outdoor Games, 4c, 
Suloues and Gold Medals awarded to successful students, 
SECRETARIAL TRALNING.—Students who show capacity for secretarial 
work have the opportunity of acquiring knowledge of Shorthand, Typewriting, 
Correspondence a ying, English Literature, French and Gerinan. Refer- 
ences permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hou, Viscount Gladstone, the Hon. 
and v. E, Lyttelton, D.D,—Further particulars from the SECRETARY. 





LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

87 Lansdowne Rvad, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 

are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 

Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 

and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, M , Anatomy, Phy- 
siology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 

BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical, Theoretical. 

Gold Medallist, R.H.S, Exam,,1909, trained here.) Greenhouses. MARAICHER 

YSTEM, by Frenchman, Uarpentering, Bees, Fruit a 
LILY HUGHES JONES, F.BAS. Ist Class Certificates. See poctus. 


TAMMERERS and all interested in the subject should 
read a book by one who cured himself after suffering forty years, 
“STAMMERING, irs TREATMENT, AND REMINISCENCES OF A 
STAMMERER,” post free. —B. BEASLEY, Dept. O, Tuarrangower, 
Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 


TAMMERING PERMANENTLY OURED.— 
Adults and boys taken in residence oras daily pupils, Prospectus and 
testimonials post free from Mr. A, C, Schnelle, 119 Bedford Court Mansions, 
London, W.C. Estab. 1905, 
TAMMERING PERFECTLY CURED— 
Every stammerer and every parent who has a boy that stammers should 
read the “ Confessions of a Stammerer,” by Mr. E. Grierson ; post free ls. Pros- 
tus on application—Apply, Acomb House, Bedford; 30 New Cavendish 
treet, London, W. Established 1895. 
== = —_— = — os = — = - rt = 
RAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN. 
ll FITZROY SQUARE, W. 
Lip-Reading and Speech taught both to Deaf and Deaf-and-Dumb Children; 
TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS of the DEAP. 
Good appointments (public or private) easily obtainable by students on the 
completion of their training. Apply, DIRECTOR, 11 Fitzroy Square, W. 
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ONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL OOLLEGE AND 
DENTAL SCHOOL. 


The SUMMER SESSION OPENS on May Ist. Students entering then are 
eligible to compete - the peenae oy ~ in September. 
‘or prospectus and particulars apply to the Dean, 
WILLIAM WRIGHT, M.B., D.Sc., F.B.C.S., 
who will be glad to make arrangements for any one wishing to see over the 
Medical College and Dental School. 
London Hospital Medical College, Mile-end, E, 








LUNDELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTON 


ELEVEN SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFER 
Examination on June 13th and 14th, aS Ge CouPETtTon by 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER or the Clerk to Governors. 


RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. A. H. SUOTT- 
B.Sc., B.A., Claverton Rectory, near Bath, offers a home TAabeget i’ 


Boys requiring special care and coaching; modern comfortab ; 
stabling and large garden; beautiful surroundings, 1 le rectory with 








BOYS SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 


An Examination will be held on July 9, 10, 11 for THREE OPEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS. Candidates may be examined at their Preparatory 
Schools. D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head Master. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY, SCHOLARSHIPS. 
—FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) June 12th—l4th. Pre- 
ference for one (£20) to Sous of Kent Clergy. Preparation for Universities, Army, 
Civil Service, Engineering, Naval Clerkships, &c. Romy cuunes Laboratories. 
Excellent Heal Record, Officers’ Training Corps. JUNIOR KING’S 
SCHOOL for Boys from 8-13.—Head-Master, Rev. C. R. L. McDOWALL, M.A, 


LANDOVERY COLLEGE, 
SOUTH WALES. 
Public School. Moderate fees. Healthy country, Scholarship Examina- 
tion at Llandovery in September, 
Warden—Rev. W. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A. 




















AST BOURNE OCOLLEGE. 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F. 8. 
ILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School, Special Army and 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives-courts, swimming-bath, &c. Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Scholarships £60—£0, March 7—9, 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Very fine buildings 

in beautiful situation, 340ft. above sea, facing Dartmoor. Summer 
Holiday Class abroad. NEXT TERM BEGINS MAY1, Head-Master, H. V. 
PLUM, M.A. (late House-Master at Epsom College). 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Examination, June 4th, 5th, and 6th. At least EIGHT ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, value £80 to £20, and some HOUSE EXHIBITIONS will 
be offered to Candidates who are not already in the College, whether Senior 
or Junior Department, including JAMES OF HEREFORD Scholarship, 
value £35 perannum, with preference for boys born, educated, or residing 
in HEREFORDSHIRE, Also open to all, three ARMY Scholarships, two 
OLD CHELTONIAN Scholarships, one FRANCIS WYLLIE Scholarship. 

Some NOMINATIONS for SONS OF THE CLERGY, value £30 per 
qunem. ae open for next term.—Apply to the BURSAR, the College, 
Cheltenhain. 


CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 

Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 

the David Lewis Colony. Home life, Medical care, and suitable education for 

boys subject to Epilepsy. Terms 30s. Weekly. Further particulars may be 
obtained from Dr. ALAN McDOUGALL, The Colony, Alderley Edge. 


ILL CREST, SWANAGE.—Boys prepared for Public 
Schools and Navy. Entire charge where parents abroad. Prospectus, 
Apply, PRINCIPAL, A. C. B. Lloyd, M.A. (Marlborough and Oriel, O: ord.) 


fNHAMES NAUTICAL RA! COLLEGE, 























TRAINING 

H.M.S, ‘WORCESTER,’ off Greenhithe, Kent. For the education 
of youths intending to become officers in the Mercantile Marine. Two 
years on the ‘* Worcester’ counts as one year’s sea apprenticeship for 
qualified cadets. Moderate terms, For prospectus apply to SECRETARY, 
72 Mark Lane, London, E.C. 

OCKLINGTON SCHOOL, E. YORKS. 

Ancient Public School with Valuable Scholarships to Universities. 
Lowest Inclusive Fee per annum £56. Scholarship Examination (£10-2£30), 
begins Tuesday, June ‘ath. Apply, G. H. KEETON, M.A.,, for seven years Vith 
Form Master at Fettes College, Edinburgh. 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer 
sities. Next Term will begin THURSDAY, 25th APRIL, 1912, 
Head-Master—C, W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. 


RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS. 

An EXAMINATION will begin on JUNE 7th for election to THREE 
or more SCHOLARSHIPS (90 guineas) and FOUR or more EXHIBITIONS 
(30 to 60 guineas), Also EIGHT EXHIBITIONS of 20 guineas per annum, 
open in the first instance to the sons of clergymen or of officers of the Navy 
and the RegularArmy. ARMY candidatesare eligible for Exhibitions. Candi- 
dates must be between 13 and 15 on September 20th. Apply to the Head-Master 
or the Secretary. 

ITY OF LONDON SCHOOL 

J SEVEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (Classical, Modern and Science), 
of the value of £15 15s. per annum for three years, will be open for competition 
in May next. 

SASSOON ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP of the value of £10, increasing to 
£35, will be open for competition in June next. 

Full particulars and Entrance Forms of A. J. AUSTIN, Secretary at the 
School, Victoria Embankment, E.C. 


ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 
TION, June 4th, 5th, and 6th. One or two of £87, five or more of £50, 

five or more of £30 (£21 for Day Boys) per annum, Faber Exhibition of £12 
for one year awarded to the boy who does best in Examination. Council 
Nominations,value £12 per annum, may be awarded to boys who do well but fail 
to obtain a Scholarship. For particulars apply to the Head Master or Secretary. 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 1912. An Examination will be held 
at the Schoolon June 6th and 7th, 1912, for TWELVE or THIRTEEN 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, eight JUNIOR PLATT of £30, and four or five 
a ty of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to boys under 15 on 
as Ist. Under certain conditions the Junior Platt and House Scholarships 
are tenable together, Further particulars may be had from Rev. A. H. Cooxs, 
M.A., Head-Master. 


ONBRIDGE SCHOOL.—Scholarships Examinations. 
On the 11th, 12th, and 13th June, 1912.—Two Scholarships of £100 p.a., 

two of £80 p.a., one of £40 p.a., aud not exceeding six Foundation epee | 
entitling to exemption from payment of the Tuition Fee, will be offered for 
competition. For particulars apply to the Head-Master, School House, 


‘Tonbridge. 
EY MOUTH COLLEGE. 









































THE EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will take place on 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 12th. 
For particulars apply Head-Master, 








ADLEY COLLEGE. 
TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS, ing fi 
in value, will be OFFERED for competition on July 4 an 3 Sor = A Fr 
for the Army class will be awarded at the same time.—Apply to the WARDEN 
Radley College, Abingdon. ° 
ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS.—Co-educational - 
: Aims at developing physique, intellect, and character. Thorough educa. 
tion on modern lines from 6 years upwards, preparing without break or undue 
pressure for Universities an Professions. Bandicratte well taught. B 
air, modern buildings.—Principal, J. H. N. SUEPHENSON, M.A. Oxon. 


OVER COLLEGE.—For information as _ regards 

Scholarship Examinations and Exhibitions reserved for Sons of ‘Clergy 

and Officers application should be made to the Hxap-Master, the Rev. F. de 

W. Lusurnetox, M.A., School House, Dover College, or the Bursar. The 
College Close, Dover. ‘ 


ERKHAMSTED SOHOOL, 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep. for 
Senior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House. 

HERBORNE SCHOOL. 

An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to 
Boys under 15 on August 1, will be held on July 16th and following 
days. Further information can be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, 
School House, Sherborne, Dorset, 


EDBBRGH SCHOOL 
SIX SCHOLARSHIPS, value £80 to £25, and some House Exhibitions, 
will be offered in July next, 
For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Sedbergh, 
8.0., Yorks. 
|} OYAL NAVY.—Parents thinking of the Royal Navy as 
a profession for their sons can obtain (without charge) full particulars 
of the regulations for entry to the Royal Naval College, Osborne, the Pay- 
master and Medical Branches, on application. (Publication Department) 
Gieve, Matthews, and Seagrove, Ltd., ha South Molton Street, London, W. 
(* FTON COLLEGE.—Classical, Mathematicai, Modern 
Language, Natural Science, and Music SCHOLARSHIPS, May 1912, 
Ten or more open to competition; value from £25 to £100 a year. Alsoa 
SCHOLARSHIP for ARMY CANDIDATES, [Particulars from the 
SECRETARY, The College, Clifton, Bristol. 


A GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.— Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies, Blucksmith’s work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys. 


E SUSSEX.—The REV. F. SERGEANT, Vicar of 

e Udimore, Scholar and Wrangler, receives, as Private Pupils, 3 or 4 
young boys requiring careful individual teaching. Highest references; 2 
years’ Public School experience. Fees from £150 per annum. Prospectus on 
application, 


JRIVATE TUITION.—Rev. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 
M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, assisted by University Honours 

man, receives 3or 4 Pupils, Beautiful country, bracing climate, large grounds. 
University Examinations, French, German. Home life; efficient supervision. 
Vacancy also for 1 Farming Pupil. 


' HEALTHY SEASIDE PLAC E.—Cambridge 

Graduate (married) and Partner offer individual attention to the work 

and physical development of a limited number of boys, ages from 14 to 18, who, 

owing to health or backwardness, are not fitted for Public School life. For 
further particulars apply HAROLD BROWN, B.A., Linkfield, Filey, Yorks. 


] OCTOR and his wife receive two or three boys, from 7 to 

12 years, to educate with own boy. Highest references given and 

required. For particulars apply to Mrs. GEORGE HENDERSON, Tweedview, 
Coldstream. 

N KENTISH FARM.—Married Graduate has Vacancy 

for another Pupil, preferably as companion to one aged 19. Large house 

with modern conveniences. Separate bedrooms. Country pursuits. Handi- 

crafts, Poultry, Bees, &c., Cricket, Tennis. Efficient supervision, Home life. 

London 28 miles.—P. B. CARDWELL, M.A., Brocas Hever, Kent. 


















































FOREIGN. 
ANOVER.—Hartwig St. 4a.—Mr. Percy Reed, M.A. 


(Barrister). Successes: Army 61, Consuls and Interpreters 14, Ind. 
Police 6, Army Interpreters 7, Intermed. C. S. 1, Varsities 21. Board with 
Principal (language German) or with German friends. Fifteen pupils, five 
tutors, laboratories; German clubs joined for games, 


ARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
receive a few girls for Languages, Music, and Art. Several French ladies 
resident in the house for French classes, conversation, and chaperonage at 
Concerts and Galleries. Exceptional Musical Training. Only French spoken, 
Practical Cookery and making. Fine house and grounds in healthiest 
t near the Bois, Badminton, riding, and tennis.—Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur 
lanche, Paris. 
(542845 D’OEX, SWITZERLAND— 
ENGLISH PREPARATORY SCHOOL, Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 
M.A. Oxford. Prepares for English Public Schools. French and German 
strong subjects, Bracing climate, Altitude 3,500 feet. 


WITZERLAND.—GLION above Montreux (alt. 2,000ft.) 
kK) UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE. BIENSIS—Educational Establishment 
for the sons of gentlemen. Boys prepared for Woolwich, Sandhurst, Student 
Interpreterships, and other examinations. Modern Languages. Phonetic Cour 
ses. Illus, Prospectuses and List of Successes from the Principal, NEVILLE 
ROSS, M.A. (Cantab.), B.-ds- L., Paris, late Royal Naval College, Osborne. 


] RUSSEL3.—Ladies received as Paying Guests. Large 
house. Every modern comfort, Best situation, Terms moderate.— 
MADAME, 18 Rue Dantzenberg. 

















OITIERS (France). University town; aplendie scenery.— 
Comfortable Home offered an English Lady or Gentleman ia Rag 
family, London references, Docteur, c/o Agence Havas, 115 Cheapside, E. 
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| 3 ele COURS E S. 
INTERNATIONAL GUILD, 
6 Rue de la Sorbonne, Paris. 
JULY, AUGUST, 
CONVERSATION, GRAMMAR, 
and LITERATURE, 





SEPTEMBER. 





PHONETICS, FRENCH HISTORY 


For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY. a 

IEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERKK, M.A, Ph.D, 
D BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired. Holiday pupils received,— 
Aduress: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. vai nelle cen 
JIERMANY.—SCHLOSS  BISCHOFSYTEIN. HIGH- 
G CLASS SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Splendid situation, Sound education, 
with pure German; art, musie, &c. Arrangements specially adapted to the 
requirements of English boys. Fully stocked Farm of 100 acres. Games, 
outdoor pursuits, carpentry, handicrafts, swimming. Winter sports.—Apply 
Director: Dr. G. MARSEILLE (late Master at Schul-Pforta), or to Messrs. 
PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C, _ ean 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


CHOOLS and TUTORS. 
S Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of charge 
ing particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 








to parents sending 


fees, &c.) to 7 

Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish- 
ments for boys and girls at home and abroad, many of which they 
have persovaily inspected, 
158 to 162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. _ Telephone: 1136 City. 
aewa ta 8 Bs 

') Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

eam. GABBITAS, THRING and CO., 
who for nearly 40 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. 

Advice is given free of charge. 

. 36 Sackville Street, London, W. 

JREPARATORY SCHOULS.—For BOYS aged 7-14 yrs. 

IN THE COUNTRY OR ON THE COAST. 

Messrs. J. aud J. PATON have an intimate knowledge of Schools 

reparing boys fur the Public Schools and the Royal Naval College, 

sborne; the fees range from £10 to £150a year, Parents of boys 
whose ability must help pay for their education should apply for 
prospectuses of schools successful in winning Scholarships. 

The choice of a first school for quite young boys, and also for 
delicate boys, is 4 matter for serious consideration, Messrs. PATON 
know such schoo's, and wil] be pleased to send particulars and advice 
on receipt of detailed state ment of requirements, 

There is no charge.—Apply 
J. and J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C, 
OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 

74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

Under the management of a Committee appomted by the Teachers’ Guild, 
College of Preceptors, Head Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant- 
Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Association. 

The Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to 
find work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST. All fees have therefore been 
ealculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses, 

ours for Interviews, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m, and 3 to 5 p.m, 
Saturdays, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 2 to 3 p.m. 
When possible special appointments should be arranged. 
Registrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 
Ser os for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD. — Prospectuses of the leading Schools and Tutors and 
every information supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE, 
Please state pupils’ ages, locality preferred, and approximate 
school fees Pm mn in UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 
122 Regent Street, W. Established 185%. 
RE YOU WANTING SCHOOL OR HOME—BOYS, 
GIRLS, ENGLISH, CONTINENTAL? Mrs. Hooper (a mother and 
po ogee 1884—of Continental Educational Tours, 13 Regent Street, London) 
sends gratis choice of Illustrated Prospectuses with expert advice. State pupils’ 
ages, fees limit, district preferred. Escorts provided. Entire charge undertaken, 
OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 
only recommend Schools rsonally visited. Assistant Masters, 
Mistresses, Governesses, nee an “THE” SCHOLASTIC 
AGENCY CO., Ltd., Messrs. Poca: (Cantab.) and Browyxz (Oxon.), 
217 PICCADILLY, W. Telephone: 1567 Gerrarp. 
m'O INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 
DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
Seaside—sent free of charge. The Register states terms, &c., and is illus- 
trated.—MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Ltd, 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C. 
Telegraphic Address: “‘Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 
fUDENTS’ CAREERS ASSOCIATION.—President, 
Miss Stephen, Newnham College, Cambridge. Information on every 
branch of work, professional or voluntary, for Girls leaving College or School. 
—Apply the SECRETARY, Central Bureau, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish 
Square, W. Tel. 5060 Mayfair. 


SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 














By Ocean Yachting Steamer 
‘ARCADIAN’ Twin-screw 8,939 tons. 
All Cabins fitted with Bedsteads instead of 


M. S. P. 
‘YACHTING 





> Berths. Promenade Deck full length of Vessel. 

CRUISES DE LUXE, Electric Fans in all Cabins. Electric Laundry. 

1912, Swimming Bath. Gymnasium. No Cargo carried. 
1, NORTH CAPE & FJORDS ... eee 1l June eve 15 days 
2 NORWAY FJORDS _.... eee eee 28 June ae 3 days 
3. NORTH CAPE & FJORDS ws ove 12 July ° 14 days 
4 NORWAY FJORDS ... ooo ose 27 July ~ 13 days 
5. NORWAY FJORDS oe eee ase 10 Aug. 13 days 
6 BALTIC & RUSSIA ... eee eee 24 Aug. ove 24 days 
7 PENINSULA & MOROCCO ... oe 28 Sept. — as 10 days 
8 HOLY LAND & EGYPT ae ooo 9 Oct. ons 29 days 
9 ALGERIA, SPAIN, &c. 9 Nov. 15 days 


From Southampton, Grimsby, Leith and Marseilles. From £1a Day. 
Dllustrated Booklets from 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY, 


London: 18 Moorgate Street, E.C., or 32 Cockspur Street, 8.W. 





RMS, “DUNOTTAR CASTLE” CRUISES. 


18 18s.— DALMATIA, MONTENEGRO, VENICE, 
SICILY, &. Leaving Marseilles April 25, 
MARSEILLES, ALGIERS, GIBRALTAR, TANGIER, LISBON, leaving 
Marseilles May 15. Fares from £10 10s, 
The Cruising Co., Ltd., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.— Gentlemen and Gentle- 
women—May 21: Historic Chiteaux of Loire Valley. June 14: Quaint 
little Holland, July 10: Tyrol (Brentaand Fassa Dolomites). August 16th : 
rand Russian Tour (Caucasus, Volga, Crimea) Nov. : Alyeria-Tunisia, In. fees, 
Accompanied by MISS BISHOP, Haslemere, Wimbledon Park Koad, S.W. 


ey ObsEROx. Grindelwald, Lucerne, and the Italian 

Lakes. Seventeen days’ Tour, £10 lia. No extras. Accompanied Ly 
Mr. Lunn. First departures, May M4th. Other Tours, departures weekly.— 
GEORGE LUNN’S TOURS, Ltd., 23 Old Jewry, E.C, 





HOTELS, HYDROS, &o. 


A BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity, Resident physician (M.D.) 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

ONEY FOR THE HOME. — Gold Jewellery, 

WATCHES, CHAINS, RINGS, TRINKETS, SILVER ANTIQUES, 

and PRECIOUS SIONES bought for cash; best value sent for parcels, 

or offers made, References, Capital and Counties Bank, R. D. & J. B. 


FRASER, Ltd., Goldsmiths (Desk 43), Princes Street, Ipswich. Estab- 
lished 1833, 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London, Est, 100 years, 
LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 
Artificial Teeth you have for disposal. Most liberal offers by the largest 
firm in the World.—R, D. and J. B, FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146 Princes Street, 
Ipswich. Established 1833, Bankers: Capital and Counties, 
OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Special course in Journalism. 
Excellent introductions given. — Telephone or write, THE TRIANGLE 
SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 
EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereon by 
The EQUITABLE KEVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


EK PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 

—A few Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghul!, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening, 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISE WOOD, 


t Exchange Street East, Liverpool, 


((UCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS.—Supplied by 
































order to the Royal Household at Sandrincham. Guaranteed by 
E. Howarth, F.Z.8., who destroyed plague of them at Shetlield Workhouse, 180%, 
—Tins, 1/3 2/3,4/6. Also Camphis, the etfective Moth Destroyer—l/- per pucket. 
—HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheflield, 





UMMER UNDERWEAR in reliable qualities is best 

bought direct from the actual makers. Fit and satisfaction guarentee. 

Write for Free Book with patterns and full instructions for ordering to— 
Dept. ATHEENIC MILLS, 

Hawick, Seotland, 


YSORE COFFEE. (Gold Medal, Paris Exhibition) — 
Fine favour. Delicious aroma. A trial solicited, 
FRESHLY ROASTED, 6 lbs., whole berry, 83. 9d.; Pure ground, 9s, 
CARRIAGE PAID. Sample and Testimonials free. 
Special Terms to Principals of Schools end Institutions. 
JEFFERSON HARRIS, Planter, 10 The Crescent, Tower Hill, London, E.c, 


APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC 
(ALBANY Memoria), 
QUEEN’S SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C, 
Parron: H.M. Tue Kina, 


FOR THE 


Contributions towards the £11,000 required annually 
will be thankfully received, 
Those desiring to provide ANNUITIES for relatives or friends are asked to 
send for particulars of the 
DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 
Treasurer: Tas Eart oy Hanxowny. Secretary: Goprraer H, Hamiiroy, 
 peeeeeed AUGMENTATION FUND. 
Presidents : 
His Grace The ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, 
His Grace The ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 
The only Society in the country which augments the stipends of the elder 
curates of the Church of England. 
Over £9,000 voted last year in grants. 
Average length of service of those in Holy Orders 29 years. The income of 
recipients does not exceed £3 per week. ; 
Extra income very much needed to meet pressing cases. 
Cheques crossed Coutts and Co. should be sent to the Secretary, 2 Dean's 
Yard, Westminster, 5.W. 


NFANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, WANSTEAD. 

This Institution maintains, clothes, and educates the orphans of persons 
once in good circumstances. They are received from ali parts of the Empire, 
and are admitted AT ANY AGE UNDER BEVEN. 

The NEXT ELECTION will take place on May 30th, when TWENTY 
CHILDREN, viz. 1EN BOYS and TEN GIRLS, will be elected. 
Annual Subscriptions from 10s. 6d., or Life Subscriptions from £5 5s., 
entitle the Donors to vote at the forthcoming Election. 
JOHN HILL, Treasurer. 
Commr. HARRY C. MARTIN, R.N., Secretary and Supt. 
Offices: 63 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
MPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND, 
DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS urgently REQUIRZD, and should 
be sent to the HONORARY TREASURER, Examination Hall, Victoria 
Embankment, London, W.C, 
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CORRECT STYLES 


FOR 


SCHOOL & COLLEGE WEAR 


HAS. BAKER & Co., with their immense 
experience in Tailoring, make the 


BEST FITTING SUITS FOR BOYS. 


They recognize that the modern schoolboy needs 
suits both serviceable in wear and smart in appear- 
ance. Accordingly they tailor them with the utmost 
care, paying great attention to finish and cut. 





Only long wearing, thoroughly good materials are 
used, so that a Chas. Baker & Co. Suit is extra- 
ordinary value. The stock is of such variety in size 
and pattern that every age and build of boy can 
be accurately and comfortably fitted from stock. 





New Catalogue for 1912 post free 
on application. 


CHAS. BAKER ®& CO.’S 


STORES LIMITED. 
HEAD DEPOT (Export ani Letter Order Department) : 


271 & 274 HiGH HOLBORN, London, W.C. 


City Branch: 41 & 43 LUDGATE HILL, E.C. West End Branches: 137 to 

140 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W.; 236 EDGWARE ROAD, W.; 

27 to 83 KING STREET, HAMMERSMITH, W. Northern Branch: 7 to 9 

SEVEN SISTERS ROAD, HOLLOWAY, N. Croydon: WHITGIFT 
HOUSE, 38-40 NORTH END. 








SERVANTS’ LIVERIES. 


MOTOR LIVERIES A SPECIALITE. 


BELL & MILLER, 


LIVERY OUTFITTERS, 


7 Motcomb St., Belgrave Square, S.W. 
ESTIMATES SUBMITTED. 
Centlemen waited upon in Town or at their Country Residence. 


TeLecrams;: “ LiveRy.ixe,” TELEPHONE: 885 VicTroria, 





SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 
The OLDEST and STILL 
“The IDEAL COCOA” 





ALLEN & DAWS’ 
EXTRA PIN MONEY 


is sent to all parts of the British Islesin exchange for Old Gold, 
Jewellery, Diamonds, Pearls, Emeralds, Sapphires, &c., Silver 
and Shetlield Plate, False Teeth, Platinum, Snuff Boxes, &., 
also Duplicate Wedding Presents. 
Immediate cash sent or offer made, Goods returned if offer not accepted. 
Why not send to-day to 
108 LONDON STREET NORWICH. 
Established over Half-a-Century. 





: GREEN and ABBOTT. 
Zale ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR ALTERATIONS AND REDECORA- 
S500 TION OF TOWN AND COUNTRY HOUSES. INSPECTION OF 
EXCLUSIVE FABRICS, WALL PAPERS, ETC., INVITED, 
473 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Gerrard 





—— 


2,500 Unic Cabs in London 

alone, and there are more 

owner drivers of Unic Cabs 

than of all the other makes 
put together. 


UNIC 
CARS 


In the motoring world to-day 
the most expert buyer is the 
owner driver of a taxicab. 
Silent running, maximum tyre 
mileage, minimum petrol con- 
sumption, and reliability are 
the qualifications demanded, 
for the cab will be his means 
of support. 


The 12/16 H.P. and 16/24 H.P. 
Unics are the most reliable 
and handy cars. 








12/16 H.P. Unic Landaulette 
complete from £450 


16/24 H.P. model from £500 











We are pleased at all times 
to show our various models, 
demonstrate their merits, and 
give trial runs. 


MANN & OVERTONS, L™. 


10 Lower Grosvenor Place, 


LONDON, S.W. 


And at 


57 Whitworth Street West, 
MANCHESTER. 
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SPECIAL BARGAINS. 


THIS LIST HOLDS GOOD FOR 7 DAYS. 


Sold Without Reser rea- Lf, aA Executors az 
Lot 1.—3 doz. half-bots. Cred it . ll 
rice 
CHATEAU LAGO CE VINTAGE. R -4 — doz. 


BOTTLED MARCH 1900. 
Beautiful Old Sauterne, resembling Chateau Y’Quem 
im flavour 
Lot 2.—3 doz. bots. and 2 doz. half-bots. 


MARTINEZ TAWNY PORT 


A pretty Wine, rather light in colour, and possessing 
a very taking flavour. (Half-bottles 16/3 per doz.) 


ag- 10/6 


az- 29/6 
Lot 3.—5 doz. bots. and 2 doz. half-bots. 


MOULIS 1904 VINTAGE CLARET 


Soft, Old Bottled Wine, with good bouquet. 
(Half-bottles 10/6 per doz.) 30/- 


17/6 





Lot 4.— ° cases cach 12 bots. and 
do. do. 24 half-bots. 


POL ROGER 1906 V.NTAGE 


Being the cea qui bi wie shipped from 
Epernay by this Firm. N.B.—The Market Price of 
the 1900 and 1904 Vintages is now 143/- and 95/- per 
case respectively, so that this Wine should be a good 
investment. (Half-bottles 88/6 per 24.) (1/- per case 
allowance if Lot is taken.) 


Per Case, 


83/6 


ALLASCH DOPPEL KUMMEL 
LIQUE.R 


In original cases as imported from Russia. B1/- 


42/- 


BOLLINGER 1898 VINTAGE 


Fine, Dry Champague of ‘h.s favourite Brand 48/- 


Per Doz. 

/ 
33/6 
Lot 7.—3 doz. bots. and 2 doz. half-bots. 


DEINHARD’S BERNCASTEL. 


Pure Still Moselle from this well-known district, 
Deinhard’s Ceilars and bearing 


bottled in Messrs. 
(32/6 per 24 half-bottles,) 36/- 


their well-known label, 


29/6 





Lot 8.—7 dozen bottles. 


BOUCHARD’S SUPERIOR BEAUNE 


Exceptionally nice Burgundy, shipped by this eminent 
Firm. It has good body, and will develop still 
further with age in bottle, 30, 


20/6 


= 
‘ 


Lot 9.—10 doz. bots. 


FERREIRA’S CHOICE OLD PORT 


MARK 1887. 


Beautiful Old Wine, which has been lying in 
Wood at the Bodega of the Successors of the late 
Donna Antonia Ferreira in Oporto. and was shipped 
them to this country. (1/- per dozen allowance 
Lotis taken.) Corks sealed “1887.” 60/- 


34/6 


Lot 10.—3 cases cach 12 bots. 


LIQUEUR BRANDY, | ‘sews? 


1865 VIN. 
Soft flavou 


Old Cognac, with pleasant aroma. (1/- 
per dozen allowance if Lot is taken.) 


Per Case. 


78/- 


102/- 


Lot “2 cases each 12 bots. and 
de. do. 24 half-bots. 


HEIDS' ECK 1904, TRES SEC. 


Delicate, Dry Champagne, oh good bouquet. (Half- 
— 70/- per 24.) (5/- per case allowance if Lot is 
en.) 


65/- 


Lot 12.—5 doz. bots. 


CHOICE OLD BANFF WHISKY. 


12 VEARS OLD. 


Soft Creamy Old Whisky, distilled from Scotch Barley, 
bearing Distillers’ labels. 


Per Doz. 


47) 6 


Bankers: London County & Westminster, Mincing Lane, B.C. 


CHARLES TUCKEY & C0., Ltda., 


3 MINCINC LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


Duty Paid Cellars 
% FENCHURCH STRERT, E.C. 


Stanley Paul’s Latest 6s. Novels 


BETWEEN TWO STOOLS (8rd Ed.) Rhoda Recughton 
THE WOMAN-HUNTER (2nd Ed.) Arabella Kenealy 


THE UNHOLY ESTATE Douglas Sladen 
Author of “ The Tragedy of the Pyramids.”” (8th Ed.) 


THE WATCH NICHT Henry Bett 
THE BRIDE OF LOVE Kate Horn 
MAIDS IN MANY MOODS H. Louisa Bedford 
DUCKWORTH’S DIAMONDS E. Everett-Green 
VEENI THE MASTER R. F. Lamport 
THE SECOND WOMAN Norma Lorimer 
THE THREE ENVELOPES Hamilton Drummond 





THE MYSTERY OF REDMARSH FARM (8rd Ed.) 
Archibald Marshall 
THEIR WEDDED WIFE Alice M. Diehl 


THE CHILDREN OF ALSACE Rene Bazin 


THE ACTIVITIES OF LAVIE JUTT 


Marguerite and Armiger Barclay 


A GREAT RUSSIAN REALIST: ric 





Romance and 


Reality of DOSTOIEFFSKY. By J. A.T. LLOYD. With 
Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 
A WINTER HOLIDAY IN PORTUGAL py capt. 


GRANVILLE BAKER. Coloured Frontispiece and 40 
Original Drawings. 12s. 6d. net. 


DAVID GARRICK AND HIS FRENCH FRIENDS 


By Dr. F. A. HEDGCOCK. 10s. 6d. net. 

AN ACTOR’S NOTE BOOKS. 4 Record of some 
Memories, Friendships, Criticisms, and Experiences of 
FRANK ARCHER. 7s. 6d. net. 


WOMAN ADRIFT: The Menace of Suffragism. 


By HAROLD OWEN. 6s. 





STANLEY ¥ PAUL & CO., 31 ESSEX ‘STREET, LONDON. 





Evidence of siecle 


Let it not be lacking in your home. Show your apprecia- 
tion for Shakespeare, for Dickens, for Scott, for Thackeray, 
by suitably housing their masterpieces. ‘Take good care of 
your books. Be hospitable! Geta 


Globe-WernicKke 


‘*‘Elastic’” Bookcase 


which provides luxurious tion (which means unsightly 





fitting accommodation for 
your book treasures. The 
Globe-Wernicke “ Elastic” 
Bookease is superb in itself 
and agreeably lends itself 
to artistic treatment. It is 
built of units, and can be 
arranged to suit the con- 
venience of the room. One 
notable feature of a Globe- 
Wernicke Bookcase is that 
it can be purchased and 
built by degrees. If you 
only possess one hundred 
books, you need not buy 
shelf accommodation for 
500. As your book possess- 
ions increase you can further 
extend the bookcase—verti- 
cally or horizontally You 
need never, at any time, 
have too much accommoda- 


PACKING FREE. 
Station in the British Isles. 





empty shelves), or too little 
accommodation (which 
means overflowing untidi- 
ness). At every stage in its 
growth a Globe-Wernicke 
“ Elastic ” Bookcase is com- 
plete—it looks so and it 
is so. The “Unit” idea 
reaches its highest per- 
fection in the Globe- 
Wernicke Bookcases, which 
combine economy with effi- 
ciency, a pleasing, indeed 
superb appearance with 
unrivalled utility. If there 
be virtue in caring for one’s 
books, then indeed the 
Globe-Wernicke “ Elastic” 
Bookcase provides an illus- 
tration of the great truth 
that virtue is made easy by 
circumstances. 


Orders of £2 CARRIAGE Paid to any Goods 
Catalogue No. 54.B. free from 


The GLOBE-WERNICKE Co., 


OFFICE AND LIBRARY FURNISHERS, 


London: 44 Hoiborn Viaduct, E.C.; 82 Victoria &t., S.W.; 
98 Bishopsgate, E.C. 
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OOKS.—Froissart’s Chronicles, 1839, 2 vols., £2 2s.; 
Monstrelet’s Chronicles, 1840, 2 vols., £2 2s.; Menpes’ Whistler as I Knew 
im, 30s.; Rackham’s Peter Pan, Ist Edition, £2 2s.; Webster’s International 
Dictionary, 2 vols., new 1907, £1; Harper's Road Books, 11 vols., new, £3 3s. ; 
Merriman’s Phantom Future, Dross Suspense, Prisoners and Captives, Young 
Mistley, 10s. 6d. each; Phantasms of the Living, 2 vols., 1886, £2 12s. 6d. ; Geo. 
Eliot's Novels, 21 vols., 35s. ; Flagellation and the Flagellants, 10s. 6d.; Victoria 
History of Berkshire, 2 vols., £2 12s. 6d.; Expositor, 32 vols., 23 10s.; Barin, 
Gould's English Minstrelsie, 8 vols., £1 12s. 6d.; Country Life, a fine set, 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


Scottish Provident Institution. 


(ESTABLISHED 1837.) 


vols. £15; 
17 vols., illustrated, £17 17s. ; 


#2 10s.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright St., 


utell’s Heraldry, 2s. 9d., pub. 7s. 64.; Burton's Arabian Nights, 
Burton’s The Jew, the gg | and El Islam, 


irmingham. 





OOKS WANTED.—Chapman’s Wild Spain; Charles’ 
orks; Masson's Life of Milton ; Momm- 


sen’s Rome, 4 vols, 1868; Kipling’s works, Ed. de Luxe; 
ts of standard authors; Sporting Books, &. 


Highest prices given.—Hector’s Great Bookshop, Birmingham. 


Book of Enoch; Stevenson's 


or 8 vols.; Landor’s works. 


Milton’s works, 6 





OOKS. PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS.—New Supple- 

mentary Catalogue now ready containing many Great Bargains. Free 
on request. Gardener's “Story of Vienna” and “Story 
lished 10s, 6d, net offered at 3s. 11d, each post free.—HENRY W. GLO 


Bookseller, 114 Leadenhall Street, E.C, 


of Florence” Jax 
R, 





THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 
(4 Strictly Non-Party Organisation). 

FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
physical condition of the people by brin the 
raining for 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


President - 


adoption of Unive-eal Military 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 

2 s. %| 
Hon. Vice-Presidents «. 25 0 O| Members 
Hon, Vice-Presidents ovo 
10 
GRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE 


Colonel W. Jv. B. BIRD, 





eee ee 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS, 

5 0 0O| Associates, with Literature 
Members on - a and Journal ... vin -~ ©8586 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 

UNITED KINGDOM. 


Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8S.W. 


HEAD OFFICE: 


ng about 
ome Defence —— 


224 HE “ Allenburys” 
» 1010 6 
robust child, 


MILK FOOD No. 1. 
From birth to 3 months. 








THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Cheques and Money Orders payable to Joun Baxugr. Money Orders 
to be made payable at Post Office, Southampton Street, Strand, to 
Business Letters should be 
addressed to Tum Pusiisugr, “ Spectator” Office, 1 Wellington Street, 


Joun Baker, of 1 Wellington Street. 


London, W.C. 


NOTICE,.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published hal cr from 
to December, on the third Saturday in Ja 

Cloth Cases for the Halj-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 

Bookseller or Newsagent or from the Office at 1s, 6d. each, By post, 1s. 9d. 


January to June, and from Jul 
and July. 


ALLEN & 





Kingdom 


nuary : 
India, China, Japan, 





ntific Certainties 

Foods are based on scientific certainties. Used as 

directed, they are exactly what a baby needs to develop into a healthy and 
The “ Allenburys” 

and kindred disorders are avoided by their use, 

Infants fed on these Foods are neither fretful nor wakeful. 


MILK FOOD No.2. MALTED FOOD No 3 


Scie 


Terms of 


Including postage to any part of the United 
Including postage to an 
Colonies, America, F 


SPECIAL ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE CLASS, 
Bonus at last Division (1908) 35s.%, with intermediatg 


additions at same rate on sum assured and existing Bonuses, 


6, St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH. 


London: 3 LOMBARD ST., E.C. West End: 17 PALL MALL, S.w, 


Foods are easily assimilated; digestive 


From 3 to 6 months, From 6 months upwards, 


The * Allenburys” Foods 


Pamphiet on Infant Feeding and Management Free. 
HANBURYS, Ltd 


Lombard Street, London, 
Subscription, 
AYASLE In ADVANCE, 
Yearly, Yani. Quarterly, 


BL 8 6 cere OMA 8 acer 7 8 
of the British 
ce, Germany, 
6 eee O16 3 reed 8 EC 


1 We.uireton Srreet, Stranp, Lonpox. 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at much higher 


prices, 
ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, oldin 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices. 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bots, 
Trial orders of 1 Dozen Bots, Delivered Carriage Paid, 
All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street, 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


Per Dosen. 
Bots. 4-Bots, 


14/6 8/3 


17/6 9/9 








SEA AND SUN TOURS 
TO FRANCE, SPAIN, PORTUGAL, 
AND CANARY ISLANDS BY 


Fortnightly Transatlantic 
PACIFIC LINE Mail Steamers. 
ORISSA (5,360 tons), May 2. 
Handbook on Application. 
R,M.8&.P. Co., 18 Moorgate Street, E.C.,and 
32 Cockspur Street, &.W., London. 


P.S.N.C., 31-33 James Street, Liverpool. 








DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 





THE BELLMAN 


An illustrated 


WEEKLY 


which presents the 


TRUE AMERICAN 


point of view. 





Sample copy free. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U.S.A. 
London Office: 5 CATHERINE COURT. 


READING-CASES FOR THE 
**SPECTATOR.” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 
By post, 2s. 3d. 


May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 











The “Spectator” 


Subscriptions only received by Gorpon 
AND GotcH, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Perth, West Australia; Prictor AnD Com- 
PANY, Dunedin; Simpson anp WILLIAMS, 
Christchurch; H. Barnuiz aND Company, 
Wellington, N.Z.; R. Sprecxiey, Auckland; 
and C. W. Riasy, Adelaide. 








A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion, 

Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use, 





HAVE YOUR OWN 
BOOK-PLATE. 


Practically every possessor of books would 
wish to have his ownership permanently 
noted in every volume by means of a book- 
plate, and that such plate should have a 
personal interest as displaying his arms or 
crest or some individual characteristic or 
taste; but hitherto it has not been possible 
to produce original, specially designed 
book-plates at other than a cost which has 
been beyond the means of many who would 
like to possess one. 

My present endeavour is to fill the need. 
I have a staff of artists familiar with the 
work, each book-plate being treated sepa- 
rately and differently in order to incorpo- 
rate some special feature as desired by the 
purchaser, and the prices vary from as low 
as 17s. 6d. for the design, block and 100 
plates complete, to four or five guineas for 
the best copper-plate work— but in all 
cases the value is quite exceptional, as I 
specialize in the work. 

Apart from the personal interest attach- 
ing to a book-plate, it is of distinct value in 
that it ensures the return of volumes lent 
to borrowers, who in the absence of such a 
reminder frequently forget to whom the 
book should be returned. 

The cost of a book-plate is now so small 
that it is hoped to still further popularize 
their use and inculcate a personal care of 
and interest in books. In this connexion 
it may be suggested that a book-plate 1s a 
very suitable and appreciable gift to any 
lover of books, young or old. 

On request I will send specimens /ree 
to any address at home or abroad. It 


generally takes about three weeks to com- 
plete the design, plate and 100 copies. 


HENRY G. WARD, 
49 CT. PORTLAND STREET, LONDON, W. 
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GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS’ NEW BOOKS 
_ Crown 8vo, green cloth, 2s. 6d. net. (Postage 4d.) 


ASPECTS OF HOME RULE. 


Selected from the Speeches of the Rt. Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P. 


Contents :—Chapter I. General Principles. II. The English Aspect of the Question. 
Ill. Considerations for Limehouse. IV. Ireland, South and West. V. Cui Bono? 
VI. Liberalism in Chains. VII. Parties and Parliament. VIII. A Legislative 
Farce. IX. “What has become of Honour?” Appendix—1. The Government of 
Ireland Bill, Sept., 1893. 2. H.M. Government, 1893. 

The volume contains a selection from Mr. Balfour’s speeches delivered during the Home Rule Crisis of 

1998, together with his address to the Nonconformist Unionist Association in November last, and should 

prove invaluable at the present moment. 








THE CHINA YEAR BOOK: 1912. By H.T. MONTA- 
GUE BELL, B.A., formerly Editor of the North China Daily News, and H. G. W. 
WOODHEAD, Editor of the Peking and Tientsin Times. Crown 8vo, 10s. net. 


“ The new Year Book provides a mass of information likely to be valuable to business men and others 
having interests in that country.”"—The London and China Telegraph. 








CENTURY. By HERBERT CESCINSKY. 3 vols., large 4to, half morocco, 
gilt, each 31s. 6d. net. Each volume contains nearly 400 pages, and is abundantly 
illustrated. Illustrated Prospectus free. 

“Mr. Cescinsky’s knowledge of English furniture is both intimate and comprehensive. There has 
probably never been a more direct and simple guide to it than the admirable volumes of which that now 
under notice is the second. It is a plain treatise, and as such is informative, illustrative, and easily 
foliowed. It is excellent.’’—Athenzum, 








THE NOBLE SCIENCE OF FOX-HUNTING. 
By F. P. D. RADCLIFFE, and enlarged by W. C. A. BLEW. Fifth Edition, 
Edited by CUTHBERT BRADLEY. With two colour plates. 10 steel engravings 
coloured by hand, and 35 woodcuts. 2 vols. Super royal 8vo, cloth extra, gilt tops, 
21s. net. 

“A capital edition of a hunting classic. Mr. Bradley’a notes are admirably terse and pointed.”— 

Country Liye. 





FOX-HUNTING FROM SHIRE TO SHIRE. 


A companion volume to “Good Sport Seen with some Famous Packs.” By 
CUTHBERT BRADLEY (“ Whipster” of the Field), With Introductory Note by 
Capt. PENNELL ELMHURST (“ Brooksby” of the Field). With 13 Plates (6 in 
colour) and over 100 illustrations in the text. Super royal 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 
12s. 6d. net. [Shortly. 





THE THOMAS HARDY DICTIONARY, in which 


the various characters and scenes of the novels are alphabetically arranged and 
described. A Synopsis of the author’s various works is also included, With two 
maps of Wessex. Medium 8ve, large type, cloth, 8s. 6d. net. Uniform with above : 
Dickens; Kipling ; Thackeray; Waverley Novels of Sir Walter Scott. 

“Not much honour is generally gained by doing such work as is represented in these dictionaries, 
When, however, it is dene with the thoroughness and completeness shown by the compilers in this case, 
the work ought to be warmly acknowledged. It is a labour which will save much labour to others.”"— 
Beotsman. 








TALKS ABOUT OURSELVES: 


Simple Teachings in Hygiene and Physiology for Senior 
Boys and Girts at School. By KATHLEEN, VISCOUNTESS FAL- 
MOUTH. With many Illustrations. Cloth, 366 pages. Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. net. 
“... There is no doubt that children who have been brought up to regard life from the standpoint 
indicated in these pages will be extremely likely to make good citizens and happy and healthy 
individuals.’’—Lancet. 


THE GUILD OF GARDEN LOVERS. 
By CONSTANCE O’BRIEN. With Coloured Frontispiece and 16 Full-page 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


One of the most charming carden books of recent times, with a pleasant accompaniment of human 
interest, addressed to all who find supreme delight in their gardens. 


ROUND THE YEAR WITH NATURE. 


By W. J. CLAXTON. With 24 Coloured Plates and many other Illustrations. 


8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. net. 
“To the intelligent boy or girl Mr. Claxton’s book will be a never-failing source of pleasure as well as 
the beginning of a liberal education in the subject with which it deals. He writes in a manner that will 
make the acquisition of knowledge almost unconscious, so easily is the youthful reader taken from one 
topic of interest to another as the pageant of the seasons is unfolded,’’—Newcastle Chronicle, 








WHITTIER’S POEMS. 
Edited, with an Introduction by HOWARD HODGKIN. (Muses’ Library.) New 
and Enlarged Edition. Pott 8vo, cloth, ls. net; leather, 1s. 6d. net; lambskin, 
2s. net. 








INTRODUCTIONS TO THE POETS. 


By F. W. RAWNSLEY, M.A. Containing brief Biographies, History of the 
Principal Works, and Selected Examples. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. [Neat week. 


DRAUGHTS PRAXIS, or Modern Match 
Games Explained. A Guide to Scientific Play. By FRANK 
DUNNE. With many Diagrams. Second Edition, Revised. Demy 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

[Next week. 





—$_—_ 


BRCADWAY HOUSE, CARTER LANE, LONDON, E.C, 





Kegan Paul & Co.’s 


NEW BOOKS. 


DUBLIN CASTLE AND 
THE IRISH PEOPLE. By R. 
BARRY O'BRIEN, Author of “The Life of 
Charles Stewart Parnell.” Second Edition 
revised. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. (Postage 4d.) 

A new, revised, and cheaper edition of Mr. 

O’Brien’s very valuable book, which gives an 

account of the growth and work of English Govern- 

ment Institutions in Lreland, and shows how far the 

*Boards” are dependent, or independent, of the 

central authority represented by Dublin Castle. 





The UNCLE TOM’S CABIN of the Peace 
Movement. 
The 


FOUND —A MAN. 


Romance of a Dream and its 
Realization. By F. AI TFIELD FAWKES, 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 64. 

An exciting, absorbing story, which, once com- 
menced, must be read through to the end. It 
deals with the adventures of a man who, dreaming 
a remarkable dream of world-reform and prompted 
by the greatest of all love, the love of humanity, 
makes an honest endeavour to realize his almost 
impossible task. 


BOOKS ON EGYPT AND 
CHALDAZA. By E A. WALLIS 
BUDGE, M.A., Litt.D., Keeper of the Egyptian 
and Assyrian Antiquities in the British Museum, 
Two New Volumes just published. 


EGYPTIAN LITERATURE. 
Volume I.—LEGENDS OF THE GODS: Tur 
Eerrrian Texts, Epirep with TRaNsLaTIoNs, 
With 19 Plates. Crown 8vo, cloth, és. net. 
[ Postage 4a, 

Volume II.—ANNALS OF NUBIAN KINGS: 
With a Skercu or tue Hisrony oF THB 
Nuwian Kinepom or Napata. With 14 Plates. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, net. | Postage 4d, 


«"« Prospectus of the Series free. 


THE RUBAIYAT OF OMAR 
KHAYYAM. Translated by EDWAKD 
FITZGERALD. Illustrated with 38 Collotype 
Reproductions from Photographs by MABEL 
EARDLEY WILMOT, and with Decorative 
Cover Design, Title-page, Initials, and Tailpieces 
by W. G. JOHNSON. Crown 4to, 7s. 6d. net. 
Those who have seen Lady Eardicy Wilmot’s 

beautiful photographic illustrations to ** The Light 
of Asia” will rejoice to find her applying her 
delicate and sympathetic art in similar fashion 
to Fitzgerald's great translation. The photographs 
will be found to faithfully interpret the spirit of 
the famous quatrains. 


THE FRIENDLY DOG: An 


Anthology. By J. PARSON, 

Feap. 8vo, 2s, 6d, net. 

Mr. Parson, m compiling his comprehensive 
collection from the literature of the Dow, has 
be n fortunate in obtaining the right to include 
representative pieces by George Meredith, Rudyard 
Kipl.ag, William Watson, John Halshbam, R. C. 
Lehmann, Dora Sigerson Shorter, G. R. Sims, and 
other modern masters, in addition to his selection 
from the older classics of our literature. 


JACOBEAN EMBROIDERY: 
its Forms and Fillings. by 
the LADY ADA FITZWILLIAM and Mrs, 
MORRIS HANDS. Fully MUlustrated with 
Reproductions of the choicest examples now in 
the hands of private owners. 4to, 4s. &J. net, 


A MANUAL OF BUD- 
DHISM. By DUDLEY WRIGHT, 
Author of “ Was Jesus an Essene?” &. With 
Introduction by Prof. EDMUND MILLS, 
LL.D., F.R.S. Crewn 8vo. @s. 6d, net, 

“A Pocket Book for Earnest Men” is the 
description applied to the present work by Prof. 
Mills, Chairman of the Council of the Buddhist 
Society of England and Wales, 


RAMA AND HOMER: 
An Argument that in the 
indian Epics Homer found 
the theme of his two great 
poems. By ARTHUR LILLIE, 
Author of “India in Primitive Christianity,” 


etc. Crown 8vo, with 12 Illustrations, 5s, net. 
[Ja a few days. 


LETTERS TO YOUNG 
HOUSEKEEPERS. By MARIE 
DE JONCOURT (Mrs. Phipson Beale): A Sup- 
plement to “ Wholesome Cookery,’’ by same 
Author, and containing recipes and hints on 
Household Management. Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. net, 


SPORTSMEN ano OTHERS. 
By R. C. LEHMANN. A Volume of 
Essays and Sketches. With 14 Pen- 
and-ink Illustrations by J. L. C. BOOTH, 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


Broadway House, Carter Lane, London, E.C, 
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Just Published, Medium S8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


PITT 


AND 


NAPOLEON 


ESSAYS AND LETTERS 


BY 


DR. J. HOLLAND ROSE 


Reader in Modern History, University of Cambridge. 

















“This book in reality forms the third volume of 
Dr. Holland Rose’s ‘Life of Pitt.’ In it new and im- 
portant light is thrown on many points which arise 
both in ‘William Pitt and National Revival’ and 
‘William Pitt and the Great War.’ Taken together 
these three volumes may be regarded as the standard 
biography of the patriotic statesman whose untiring 
exertions brought about the Union between England 
and Ireland.... One of the most important historical 
works which has appeared since the commencement 
of the present century.”—OUTLOOK. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM PITT 


Vol. I.—William Pitt and National Revival 
Vol. IIl.—_William Pitt and the Great War 


Medium 8vo, with Photogravure Plates, 163. net each. 


G. BELL anpvp SONS, LTD.,|’ 
York House, Portugal Strest, London, w.c. 








THE 


METAPHYSIC OF 
EXPERIENCE. 


SHADWORTH H. HODGSON. 


In Four Books, 


Book I—General Analysis of Experience. 
Book II.—Positive Science. 
Book III.—Analysis of Conscious Action. 
Book IV.—The Real Universe. 
In 4 vols, 8vo, buckram (the vols, not to be had separately) 
price 36s, 
ALSO BY THE SAME. 
TIME AND SPACE: a Metaphysical Essay. 
8vo, 163, 1865. 


THE THEORY OF PRACTICE: 


an Ethical 
Enquiry. 2 vols. 8vo, 24s, 1870, 


THE -HILOSOPHY OF REFLECTION, 
OUTCAST ESSAYS AND 
VERSE TRANSLATIONS. 


Essays :—The Genius of De Quincey, and De Quincey as Political Economist 
—The Supernatural in English Poetry, with Note on the True Symbol 
of Christian Union—English Verse. 

Verse Translations :—Nineteen short passages, mostly familiar, from Greek 
and Latin Classic Poets. 

Crown 8vo, 6s, 1881, 


LONGMANS, GREEN and CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.O, 
WEW YORK, CALCUTTA. and BOMBAY. 


Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 


IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 


43 PICCADILLY, 


w. 
(Opposite PRINCE'S HALL.) 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 


on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash, 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 





Telephone: Mayfair 3601, 








Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD'S List. 


NEW FICTION. 
The Ministry of Poll Poorman. 


By Lt.-Col. D.C. PEDDER. Cloth. 6s. 

Morntxe Post.—* A very interesting book, original, strong, & conclusive.” 

Darty TeLecrarx.—* A quarter of a century ago such a book as this would 
scarcely have been written or read; but the advance in ideas will cause thig 
account to be not only acceptable, bat highly attractive to most readers,”’ 

Irisu Times.—*‘ The story ins well, exciting anticipations of good to 
follow in the very first chapter. It goes on even better than it begins, and the 
ending is as powerful as it is unexpected.” 


The Perfect Gentieman. 


By HARRY GRAHAM. Illustrated by Lewis Baumer. 6s. 
[Second Impression in the Press 


Graruic.—“ Ina his happiest vein of high spirits, accompanied by an occa- 
sional thrust that may make us laugh even at ourselves.” 


Father William. 
By S. L. BENSUSAN, Author of “ A Countryside Chronicle.” 
With Dlustrations. 5s. net. 


Sketcu.—* Father William is an East Anglian Dooley, ready with racy 
comment on all subjects.”’ 








JUST PUBLISHED. 


SERVICE MEMORIES. 


By Surgeon-General 


SIR A. D. HOME, V.C., K.C.B. 


Edited by LT.-COL. C. H. MELVILLE, R.A.M.C, 
with Portrait. 12s. 6d. net. 


These interesting reminiscences of an Army Surgeon on active service include 
the Crimean War, the Indian Mutiny, and the American Civil War. 


1 vol. 





NOW AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND LIBRARIES. 


THE PACIFICATION OF BURMA. 
By SIR CHARLES CROSTHWAIT#, K.C.S.1, Chief 
Commissioner of Burma, 1887-1890. With Maps and Illus- 
trations. 16s. net. 

Broap Arrow.— The book will certainly be of great interest to all who 
have had or now have any connexion with Burma, and it will give stay-at-home 
people some idea of the many and various problems which have to be dealt 
with when the annexation of semi-civilized countries is undertaken. 


Edited by ARNOLD LUNN, with contributions by various 
writers. 5s. net. 
Mornine LeapeR.—‘‘ Books like this ought to turn themselves into periodi- 
cals. We can never have enough of freshness and youth.” 
Fie_p.—* It bubbles and sparkles delightfully with the irrepressible entha- 
siasm of youth. i 











THE PARTING OF THE ROADS. 
Studies in the Development of Judaism and early 
Christianity. By MEMBERS OF JESUS COLLEUWE, 
CAMBRIDGE. with an Introduction by W. R. INGE, D.D.,, 
Dean of St. Paul’s. Edited by F. J. FOAKES JACKSON, 
D.D., Fellow and Dean of the College. 10s. Gd. net. 





THE BEST BOOK UPON THE SUBJECT. 


THE FRAMEWORK OF HOME RULE. 
By ERSKINE CHILDERS, Author of “The Riddle of the 
Sands,” &c. 2s. 6d. net. 
Dairy Curonicier.—* This most illuminating and vivid contribution tos 
great question. It isa volume which well repays the closest study, a book to 


which supporters and opponents of Home Rute should quarry deep. It will 
arouse enthusiasm and promote discussion. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 & 43 Maddox Street, W. 
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Scale of Charges for Hdvertisements. 


Ovursipez Pags (when available), Fourrery Gurveas. 


DB coccccncecenssceresocnsensesensneto £12 12 +0} NarrowColumn( neta 40 
Half. Page (Column) ............ 6 6 : Half Narrow Columa ...... 220 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) 3 3 Quarter Narrow Column ..... 110 
Column, two-thirds width of page, 28 8 0 
CoMPaNniss, 
Outside Page .......00scsssereree £16 16 0| Inside Page .........cccscrseeeereee £4118 0 
Five Lines (45 Words) and underin broad column (half-width), 5s.; and ls.a 


line for every additional line (containing on an average tirelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, &s. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of paze, 16s. an inch, 
Broad columa following ‘‘ Publications of the Week,”’ 15s, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 

Terms: net, 
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MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS. 
A History of the Eastern Roman 


Empire irom the Fall of Irene to the 
Accession of Basil I. (A.D. 802-867). By 
J. B. BURY, Litt.D., Regius Professor of Modern History in 
the University of Cambridge. S8vo. 12s. net. 


The True Temper of Empire 
with Corollary Essays. By Sir CHARLES BRUCE, 
G.C.M.G. Author of “The Broad Stone of Empire.” 8vo. 
5s. net. het 

Tue StaxpaRD.—'* Whether we agree or not with all the principles and 
itions laid down in this interesting volume, there can hardly bs two opinions 

Pits great value as a clear account of the vu.cious members of our Colonial 

Empire and their respective relations with the Mother-Country. The author 

ie a recognised authority on the subject, aud he writes in a style, sometimes 

rising into eloquence, which sets off to the best advantage the lessons he is 
desirous of enforcing.”’ 


Democratic England. _ By Percy 
ALDEN, M.P. With an Introduction by CHARLES F. G. 
MASTERMAN. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 

Tar Darry News.—‘An admirable account of recent legislation in the 
here of social reform. ... No book yet published gives so good a survey 

a the many complex Acts which have been passed since 1906.” 








New and Cheaper Impression, 


Panama. The Canal, the Country, 
and the People. By ALBERT EDWARDS. Llus- 
trated. New and Cheaper Impression. Extra crown 8vo. 
6s. 6d. net. 





Organ Playing. By PERCY C. BUCK, Mus. Doe. 
4to. 4s. net. 
e’. This work forms Volume II. of THE MUSICIAN’S LIBRARY. 
A Series of Primers which are being issued in conjunction with 
Messrs. STAINER and BELL, Ltd. 








Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 


Aristotle’s Constitution of 
Athens. A Revised Text, with an Introduction, Critical 
and Explanatory Notes, Testimonia, and Indices. By Sir 
J. E. SANDYS, Litt.D. 2nd Edit., Revised and Enlarged. 
8vo. 12s. 6d. net [Classical Library. 





The Mafulu Mountain People 
of British New Guinea. By ROBERT W. 
WILLIAMSON. With an Introduction by A. C. HADDON, 
Sc.D., F.R.8. With Dlustrations and Map. 8vo. IAs. net. 

The Life of David Livingstone. 
jy C. SILVESTER HORNE, M.P. Illustrated. Globe 8vo. 
Is. net. [Macmillan’s New Shilling Library. 


s o * 

Philistia and a Soul: A Wander 
Book in Verse. By ALFRED ERNEST KNIGHT. 
Crovn 8vo. 6s. net. 

Tur Times.— There are parts of it, especially the introduced lyrics, which 
are of real poetic quality, and the verse throughout is easy, eloquent, and 
effective.” 


New Two-Shilling Edition of 


The Novels of Maurice Hewlett. 
With Frontispieces. In cloth binding. Crown 8vo. 2s. net 
each. ‘T'wo volumes issued monthly. 


5. The Stooping Lady. 6. Fond Adventures, 


The Juggilers. A Story by MOLLY ELLIOT 
SEAWELL. Globe 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Srecrator.—* A charming story of French life.”” 

Liverroot Dairy Post.—* A clever historical story, thoroughly well worth 
reading and exceptionally well told.” 

Evenine STanpanp.—*' The queer, naive little story of the strolling com- 
pany, with its ambitious young heroine and her two lovers, has real charm.” 

Covrrry Lire.—‘‘ Each one of the little company lives from first moment 
to last.” 

Western Marn.—" We cordially congratulate the author on this little 
romance, which tingles with life and movement from the first page to the last.” 


The Three Knaves. By EDEN PHILL 
POTTS. With Frontispiece. Pott 8vo. 7d. net. 

[Macmiilan’s Sevenpenny Serics. 

The Giant Fisher. py ms. nuperr 

BARCLAY, Author of “Trevor Lordship.” With Frontis- 

piece. Pott 8vo. 7d. net. [Macnvillan’s Sevenpenny Series. 





Gardening for the Ignorant. pry 
Mrs. C. W. EARLE and Miss ETHEL CASE. Globe 8vo. 
Is, net. [Macmillan’s New Shilling Library. 


Tre Acapemy.—‘ The two ladies . . . are to be congratulated on the way in 
which they have accomplished their self-imposed task—that of teaching the 
art of gardening from its very rudiments.”’ 


Food for the Invalid and the 
Convalescent. By WINIFRED STUART GIBBS, 


Teacher of Economic Cookery, Teacher’s College, Columbia 
University. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 





MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. | 





Mr. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOK. 





A NOTABLE BOOK. 


ANIMAL LIFE inAFRICA. 


By Major J. STEVENSON HAMILTON. Foreword by 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. Illustrated, Maps, Plans, &c. 
Royal 8vo. 18s, net. 


BY JOHN GALSWORTHY. 


MOODS, SONGS ano DOGGERELS. 


By JOHN GALSWORTHY. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 





THE MANSIONS OF ENGLAND 
IN THE OLDEN TIMES. By JOSEPH NASH. 
Introduction by REGINALD BLOMFIELD, A.R.A. With 
104 Full-page Plates (32 in Coiour). Large 4to. 30s. net. 

THE SELECTED WRITINGS OF 
WILLIAM SHARP. Vol. I. POEMS (Ready). Vol. II. 
STUDIES AND APPRECIATIONS (April 24). Edited by 
ELIZABETH A. SHARP. Uniform with the “Works of 
Fiona Macleod.” To be completed in 5 vols. Crown Svo. 
Ss. net each. 


WAR AND ITS ALLEGED BENEFITS. 
By J. NOVIKOW. Preface by NORMAN ANGELL, Author 
___of . The Great Iilusion.” Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
READY APRIL 24. 


DIVORCE. By EARL RUSSELL. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net, 














THIRD EDITION Ready April 24, 


INDIA UNDER CURZON AND 


AFTER. By LOVAT FRASER. Royal 8vo. 16s. net. 


MOVING PICTURES. 3y F. «4. razzor, 
With 96 pp. of Ilustrations. Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 
THE MODERN PARISIENNE. 3, 


OCTAVE UZANNE. Introduction by BARONESS VON 
HUTTEN. Demy 8vo. Gs. net. 
“The work is certainly one of the most notable that have appeared during 
recent years. ... The work is one of great ability, rare insight, and iniiuite 
pathos.’’— Liverpool Courier. 








ON THE ART OF THE THEATRE. 


By E. GORDON CRAIG. Illustrated. 6s. net. 
THE PROHIBITED PLAY. 


THE NEXT RELIGION. 
ZANGWILL. 28. 6d. not. 


NEW AND RECENT 6s. NOVELS. 
THE NOVELS OF F. M. DOSTOEVSKY. 


Translated from the Russian by Constance Garngtr. Vol. 1 
THE BROTHERS KARAMAZOFF (864 pp., 3s. 6d. net). 


[Ready April 24. 
PASSION FRUIT 


By ISRAET 








KE. C. Vivian 

“May be warmly recommended to any reader in search of an interesting 
and intensely human story, peopled by life-like characters and told in straight 
and nervous English.""—Sunday Tunes. 


HE WHO PASSED (To M. L.G.) 3rd Imp. Anon. 
“If authentic, poignant to tears; if not, marvellously well invented.” 
—Daily Mail, 
LITTLE BROTHER GinBert CANNAN 
** Once taken in hand extremely difficult to ly down,”’"—Daily Telegraph. 
*An intensely interesting study of an unusual personality, brimming over 
with ideas, with humour, satire and observation, and good to read . . . fas- 
cinating even when most provocative, ... ‘Little Brother’ is far and away 
the best and most interesting novel that the year has so far yielded.”’"—Glolc. 


ESTHER Aanes E. Jacoms 


*‘A striking novel, full of quiet strength,”—Morning Leader. 


THE ADJUSTMENT Maravuerite Bryant 


“ Throughout fresh, sincere, well written, and full of good studies,’"— Times, 
“Endowed with thought, knowledge, sympathy, and literary qualily that 
rise much above the average level of the fiction of the day.”—Scotsman. 


MARJORIE STEVENS V. TauspmMan-GoLprs 


“This well-written novel mirrors nature with humorous tenderness and 
honesty, much charm and philosophy.’’—Sunday Times. 


THE PRISON WITHOUT A WALL 
Rape Srraus 
*“ Will remain long in our memory. A very sound and able piece of work.” 


— Westminster Gazette. 
MAIDS’ MONEY Mrs. H. Dupeney 


“ Brilliant character sketcies, sufficient to make ‘Maids’ Money’ one of the 
most interesting novels we have read lately.”"—Saturvay Review. 


THE REWARD OF VIRTUE (2nd Imp.) 
AMBER REEVES 


** At once cynical, simple, realistic, domestic, brilliantly clever. The author 
is a real novelist.’’"— Evening Standard, 


THE DOP DOCTOR (12th Imp.) Ricnanp Denman 
WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Strect, W.C. _ 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & Co.’s List 


6s. NOVELS IN GREAT DEMAND 








A NEW VOLUME OF THE CABINET EDITION IS 
NOW READY. 


The American Revolution. _ By tho 
Right Hon. SIR GEORGE OTTO TREVELYAN, Bart., 
O.M. Cabinet Edition. Vol. 4. Saratoga and Brandywine, 
Valley Forge, England and France at War. Crown 8vo. 
5s. net. (Postage 4d.) 


Heredity and Society. sy wittiam 
CECIL DAMPIER WHETHAM, M.A, F.R.S., Fellow and 
Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge, and CATHERINE 
DURNING WHETHAM, his Wife. 8vo. 6s. net. (Postage 4d.) 


Leo XIII. and Anglican Orders. 


By VISCOUNT HALIFAX. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. (Postage 5d.) 
“It is as an historical account of the gallant attempt made nearly meaty 
ears ago to improve the relations between the Church of Rome aud the Chure 
of England that Lord Halifax's book comes before us; and his record will be 
of permanent value.”—Church Family Newspaper. 


The Price of Unity. by the Rev. B. Ww. 
MATURIN, formerly of Cowley St.John, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 
5s. net. (Postage 4d.) 

**It is hard to describe the effect produced upon the reader by the later 
chapters. . . . It is almost impossible to express what is meant without saying 
that ‘ The Price of Unity’ is, in no merely literary sense,a human document 


that has been written in the heart's blood and stained with tears.”” 
—Dublin Review. 


Saint Francis of Assisi: A Bio- 
graphy. By JOHANNES JOERGENSEN. Translated 
by 'T. O’Conor Stoans. With 5 Illustrations, 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
net. (Postage 5d.) 

** This is an excellent translation of a remarkable biography, A large number 
of authorities have been called upon and countless documents consulted, but 
the narrative is always superior to the material with which it is weighted. It 
is picturesque and full of fresh touches,’’"—The Athenzum. 

















LONGMANS’ POCKET LIBRARY (NEW VOLUME). 
Verses on Various Occasions. 
(Including “The Dream of Gerontius”). By JOHN HENRY, 
CARDINAL NEWMAN. New Edition. With Portrait. 
Feap. 8vo. Cloth, 2s. net. Leather, 3s. net. (Postage 3d. each.) 





The Science of Logic: an Inquiry 
into the Principles of Accurate Thought and Scientific Method. 
By P. COFFEY, Ph.D. (Louvain), Professor of Logic and 
Metaphysics. Maynooth College, Ireland. 2vols.  8vo. 
Vol. I. Conception, Judgment, and Inference. 7s. 6d. net. 
(Ready.) (Postage 6d.) 
Vol. I., Method, Science, and Certitude. 7s. 6d. net. In April. 


Alexander Viets Griswold Allen, 
1841-1908. By CHARLES LEWIS SLATTERY, D.D., 
Reetor of Grace Church, New York. With a Portrait in 
Photogravure, and 4 Half-tone Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. (Postage 4d.) 


This is the biography of an American scholar, who for forty years taught 
Church History to theological students in the American Cambridge. 





The English Historical Review. 
Edited by REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A., LL.D, 
No. 106, APRIL, 1912. 

1,—ARTICLES, 

SS THE CONQUEROR’S MARCH TO LONDON IN 1066. By G. 
. TURNER. 

= oe OF JUSTICES OF THE PEACE. By C. G. Crump and 
}. Jounson. 

aed” ——~--yaae SETTLEMENT IN MADAGASCAR, IN 1645-6. By W. 
TOSTER. 

CLARENDON AND THE PRIVY COUNCIL. By E, I. Carirta. 

STRUENSEE AND THE FALL OF BERNSTORFF. By W. F. Reppawar, 

2.—Nores anp Documents.—The Restoration of the Cross at Jerusalem. By 
Norman H. Barnes.-—-The Exeter Domesday. By the Hon, F. H. Barina. 
—The Missing Part of Roger Bacon's Opus Tertium. By A. G, Lirrir.— 
Documents relating to the Rupture with France in 1793. Part Il. By J. 
Houtanp Rose, Litt.D.—And Others. 

3.—Roviews of Books, 


The Edinburgh Review. 
No. 440. APRIL, 1912, 
I. CARDINAL NEWMAN, 
Il, THE HOUSE OF HEROD IN HISTORY AND ART, 
Ill, THE COURT OF STAR CHAMBER, 
IV. THE POETICS OF ARISTOTLE. 
Vv. PREHISTORIC MAN, 
VI. LAUGHTER. 
Vil. THE PEACE MOVEMENT AND THE HOLY ALLIANCE, 
VILL. ‘THE INTERNATIONAL MAP OF THE WORLD, 
Ix, CANADA DURING THE LAURIER REGIME. 
x. GREAT BRITAIN, GERMANY, AND LIMITED WAR, 
xI, HIOME RULE OR A UNITED KINGDOM. 


Longmans, Green & Co., 39 Paternoster Row, London E.C. 
“THE ARENA” 


(Monthly) keeps its readers in touch with the Universities, Public Schools, 
and Amateur Sports of all kinds. Printed on art paper and profusely illus- 
trated. Largely taken by *‘ Old Boys.” 


Royal 8vo, price 5s, 


4.—Short Notices, 





8vo, price 6s. 




















The April Issue contains an Article cn Cambridge Fifty Years Ago. 





PRICE ONE SHILLING NET, of all Newsagents. 
Subscription Rate: 16s. per annum at home and abroad. (Canada 13s.). 


Pubiishers: ILIFFE & SONS, Ltd., 20 Tudor St. London, E.C. 





PAUL’S PARAGON a. Now 


W. £E. Nor ris 
Patt Matt Gazette: “ A genuine ‘ Norris.’ Can one say more to the 
initiate in describing a fresh work from the pen which h's so long achieved 
such a happy balance of humour, and feeling, style and drama? "’ Puscu : “ The 
characters are built up with an effortless skill which makes them livi men 
and women... Mr. Norris has made me his constant reader.”” Dany 


Mart. “ A memorable novel.” 


SUCCESS (2nd Impression) Una L. Silberrad 


Sranparp; “ This is, we think, her finest book.” Curistian Wor.p;: 
“ Miss Silberrad has never done anything better. ... A novel to buy aad 
read more than once.”” British Werx.y: “ Relined, individual, and memor. 
able.” Moagnine Post: ‘ Will certainly enhance her reputation,” 


THE GOOD CIRL Vincent O'Sullivan 


Dairy Curonicie: ** Many, as we did, will find it enjoyable."” Onsgrver: 
“A novel which we can heartily admire. We defy any one to lay it down aiter 
the first few pages.” Patt Mau. Gazette: ‘*Few writers of our time have 
his power of investing a page of this description with the colour and glow of 
enthusiasm, or of infecting the reader with the passion of the artist in hig 
work.”’ BirmincuaM Post: ‘It will greatly enhance Mr. O’Sullivan’s reputa- 
tion.” 


EVERYBODY’S BOY Lindsay Bashford 


Trotu: ‘* An especially lively and entertaining story, which is told crisply, 
and the interest of which is maintained to the very end.” Daimy Graruic: 
** Highly original and entertauining.”” ATHEs#uUM: “* Essentially original.” 


A LOST INTEREST Mrs. George Wemyss 


Evenine Stanparp: “A most entertaining volume.’”’ GLope: “ Mang 
of those dehghtful scenes of society life that Mrs. Wemyss sketches so 
admirably and with so delightful a mixture of humour and pathos.” 
Country Lire: “ This is an excellent novel.” 


HERITAGE 


Dairy Mart: “A fine, bold conception, developed with vigour, sympathy, 














Valentina Hawtrey 





and skill." Worip: ‘‘Admirably conceived and drawn characters . . . 
@ very remarkable book."" Western Mai.: “A distincily notable book.” 
Scorsmay: “This powerful siory.” ILlnisa Times: ‘The interest of the 


story never fails." Maxcuester Guarpias: “ Delightful touches—delighual 
Characters,” Country Livg: “ A powerful and striking novel.” Pat. Map 
Gazetre: “A powerful story, very well told . . . a famously told story.” 


CONSTABLE’S NEW BOOKS. 
MY IDEALED JOHN BULLESSES (°, Yoshio Markino 


Daity Te.eorara: “ At ouce entertaining, interesting, and suggestive . .. 
beautiful coloured pictures add at once to its value and its attractiveness.” 
Sranvagp: “His English is a thing of joy, whilst his piquant critic:sms 
of our maoners are couveyed with such art as to appear entirely artless.” 
Lapr’s Picrortat: “ Rich in humvur both of pencil and of pen.” ATHENSUM: 
* ‘The technical skill shown is amazing.”’ 


IN THE CARPATHIANS | o0.. ca. not) 


Times: “A graphic pen and a keen eye not only for detail but tor 
beauty and siguiticance.” Atusneum: “ Freshness of mind, and vivid 
instinct for beauty.” Darty Curoxic.e: “A spontaneous effort from a 
writer with original tuleat—certain to find favour,”” Sranparp;: “A lively 
record of unconventional! travel.’’ 


LIFE & LETTERS OF 


10s. 6d, 


JOHN RICKMAN = (‘°:.: 











Lion Phillimore 





Orlo Williams 





MISS SARAH ORNE JEWETT’S WORKS 
are Jittle known in England. Why is this? Her works 
represent some of the most refined, polished, and 
charming in literature. We have just published 


LETTERS OF 
SARAH ORNE JEWETT 


(6s. net). Edited by Mrs. JAMES T. FIELDS. 


A NOTABLE PRESS OPINION. 


“Here is a charming collection of letters, a collection to be 
— for, and then put by for re-reading. Ms. Jewett was 
n the great tradition of epistolary writ.ng by her humour, her 
power of self-revelation, her delicate apprehension of the power 
and value of colloquial language. Her letters give you the im- 
pression of the very best talk of a very highly cultivated woman; 
*her good things’ seem the outcome of divine accident; you 
cannot think of her as pausing pen In hand or ‘scratching for 
sentences.’ . . . The letters in this volume are to many different 
friends. ... Many of us enjoyed Miss Jewett’s stories—stor.es 
worked at with a strong sense of the austere demands of art; her 
letters speak to us with a voice even more compelling.” 

—MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 





The other books written by this charming writer are aise 
published by us, and the titles are as follows :— 


TALES OF NEW ENGLAND > 
A COUNTRY DOCTOR 

THE LIFE OF NANCY 

THE QUEEN’S TWIN 

DEEPHAVEN 

A NATIVE OF WINBY 

THE COUNTRY OF THE POINTED FIRS | 


3s. 6d. net 
1 each. 











N.B.—ORDER SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE Fela) shoruy 


CONSTABLE & Co., itd., London : 10 Grange St., W.C. 
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Messrs. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


Fiction. 


THE MATADOR OF THE FIVE TOWNS. 
By ARNOLD BENNETT, Author of “Clayhanger.” Crown 


8vo. 6s. 

“ There is not one story but reveals itself at once as the work of a master 
band and of a keen observer of human experience. Not even Mr. Bennett has 
written anything more wholly enjoyable or more realistically convincing than 

stories.” —Liverpool Post. 

“ Vivid, detailed, graphic description, industrious character portrayal, and a 
wonderful atmosphere of invigoration and rush,’’—Evening Standard, 

“Here, as elsewhere, Mr. Bennett has written with the hand of the master.” 

—Dundee Advertiser. 

“A wealth of observation, insight, and creaiise power has gone to the 
making of these tales.” —Daily Chronicle. 

* Ag full of subtle variety as the superficial greyness of everyday life.’’ 

—Glasgow News. 


THE GUESTS OF HERCULES. By c. N. and 
A. M. WILLIAMSON, Authors of “The Lightning Con- 
ductor.” Crown 8vo. 6s. [Second Edition in the Press. 

*A full and exciting romance with many characters and vivid descriptions 
ef life in and about Monte Carlo.” —Daily Telegraph. 

 @ characteristic Williamson novel, in which glows the spirit of romance.” 

—Gl be. 
“It breathes the spirit of glorious romance from first to last. A swinging, 
story of true love.’’—Daily Chronicle, 

“It is perfectly delightful if only on account of its scenery and of the many 

eharming people who move about in it.” — Westminster Gazette. 


JOSEPH IN JEOPARDY. by FRANK DANBY, 

Author of “ Pigs in Clover.” Crown 8vo. 6s. [Second Edition. 

“Here there are knowledge of human life, humour, reticence, and much 

ever observation.””"—Standard, 

“All through the book Frank Danby paints with a sure hand, never failing 
im force, always giving her picture in vivid vital colour.’’—Truth. 

“It is more than an interesting novel; as a character study it is excellent.” 

? ; —Country Life. 

“The story is packed with observation and contains some of the cleverest 


work its author has doue.’’—Manchester Courier. 


THE QUEST OF GLORY. By MARJORIE 
BOWEN, Author of “I Will Maintain.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
[Third Edition in the Press. 

The scene is laid in France in the early part of the reign of Louis XV. Among 
the characters are Louis XV., Voltaire, Marmontel, and the Due de Richelieu. 

“The author in this story reaches her high-water mark of adventure and 
picturesqueness.”’—DPuily Graphic, 

“Wo take leave of the book, carrying away from it a sense of fine perception 
and sympathy of delicate, well-considered words set often amid passages that 
shock and startle by their strong realism.”’—Country Life. 

“The book is inMiss Bowen's best vein as a vivid, convincing delineation of 
historical scenes and characters,’’—Scotsman. 

* A vivid and powerful story of the time of Louis XV.""—Athenzum. 

“No other of the author’s books has exceeded it in romantic charm.” 

—Liverpool Post. 

“Miss Bowen has painted a moving and noble drama, surpassing all her 

former work and raising her to a place apart in modern fiction.’’ 


—Dundece Advertiser. 
A MAN FROM THE NORTH. by ARNOLD 
BENNETT, Author of “Hilda Lessways.” A New Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. [Third Edition. 
“It is easy to see all the novelist’s fine qualities and predilections exhibited 
here.” —Glasgow Herald. 
“Tt is all so real, so poignantly real.’’—Daily Chronicle. 
“It isa splendid book, and one that can be recommended to all who like 
good literature,.’’— Catholic Herald, 


THE CHIEF COMMISSIONER. By HILDA M. 
SWABEY. Crown 8vo. 6s. [Second Edition in the Press. 
Astudy of a very clever, ambitious man who aspires to become a Lieutenant- 
Governor in India. ‘The scene is laid partly in an up-country station, partly in 
a Native State. 
“The situation is more novel than the characters of the chief actors; but 
both are treated with infinite skill and a convincing truth to life.’’—Globe, 
“ Astory of great cleverness and a kind of subtle malice.”—Daily Graphic, 
“The author is as sound in her character-drawing as she is entertaining in 
her plot.”’—Daily Chronicle, 


THE REVOLT. By PUTNAM WEALE. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“Mr. Putnam Weale is a gifted writer; he has a keen intuition into racial 
eharacteristics and a sincere and unswerving determination to present them 
without bias in pursuit of the truth, ’"—Country Life. 

“It is a peculiarly well-written story, and strongly elicits the reader’s 

thy.” —Liverpoot Post. 

“The novel is of deep psychological insight and one of the most powerful 
books issued this spring.’’—Dundee Advertiser, 


THE PRINCIPAL GIRL. 
of “Araminta.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Bote of the most refreshing and original books I have read for some time,’ 
— Bystander, 

“Upon a well-tried foundation Mr. Snaith has raised the gayest possible 
structure of satire and elaborate humour.’’—Daily News, 

“Full of humour, bubbling over with hich spirits, it keeps the reader’s pulse 
alert and his eyes dancing.’’—Dnily Telegraph. 

“A thoroughly delightful book, clever, and smartly written, and should on 
Ro account be missed.”’— Liverpool Post, 

“A delightful story of the peerage and the stage—full of humour, satire, and 
shrewd observation.” —Acadi my. 


FIRE IN STUBBLE. 


of “'The Scarlet Pimpernel.” 


By J. C. SNAITH, Author 
[Second Edition, 


By the Baroness ORCZY, Author 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 
[Fisth Edition in the Press, 
“A well-conceived romance of the Restoration, full of life, resource, and the 
eolour of the time.’’—Times. 
“Written with all the spirit, wit, and ingenuity that characterize the 
suthor’s best works.” — Manchester Courier. 
“Stirring is the right word, for it stirs our pulses almost to the point of 
Wishing that such things could happen nowadays,” —Duwily Cirronicle, 
“The story is full of dramatic interest.’’"—Daily Telegraph. 








THE CHINK IN THE ARMOUR. py mr. 
BELLOC LOWNDES, Author of “The Uttermost Farthing.’ 
a Crown 8vo. 6s. [Third Edition in the Press. 
The story is absorbing and quite thrilling. Mrs. Belloc Lowndes possesses 
the gilt of exciting expectancy. She grips one’s attention from the frst and 
remorselessly retains it tothe end.”—Shefield Telegraph. 
“ Mrs. Lowndes bas never done anything more effective, and her characters 
are all of them individual, alive, reassuring.” —Standard. 
“ An admirable example of the best kind of sensational fiction.”” 
—Daily Telegvaph. 
_ “Mrs. Belloc Lowndes’s new novel is a tour de force, Each step of the yd 
is skilfully drawn, it moves on quickly, relentlessly. But it is to the characters 
that take part in it, quite as much as to its admirable development, that it owes 
its unusual value.””— West minster Gazette. 


FELIX CHRISTIE. by PEGGY WEBLING. Author of 
“A Spirit of Mirth.” Cr. 8vo. 6s. [Second Edition. 

“So eminently readable, so wholesome in all respects, so absorbing.”-—Pall 
Mall Gazette. 

“Miss Webling portrays her many people with wonderful charm and finish.” 
—Morning Leader, 

“ An enjoyable, human, straightforward story.”—Times. 

“Felix is one of the most lovable and least assertive of heroes, and on his 
portrait the author concentrates her care and our sympathy.”’—Scotswan. 

“Miss Webling’s third novel is undoubtedly her best. .. . A very charming 
and interesting story, a veritable triumph.”—Morning Post. 


THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. 


GILBERT PARKER. Crown 8vo. 2s, net. 


THE SECRET WOMAN. by EDEN PHILLPOTTS, 


Author of “The Children of the Mist.” Crown 8vo. 2:. n« 


By Sir 





General Literature. 
WITH THE TURKS IN TRIPOLI Being some 


Experiences in the Turco-Italian War of 1911. By ERNEST 
N. BENNETT. With 4 Maps. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE SHADOW SHOW. by J. H. CURLE. 
a Frontispiece in photogravure. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
In this book are recorded the impressions, observations, and speculations of 

a man who has seen the world from end to end. 


PROGRESSIVE POULTRY CULTURE. 
By ARTHUR A. BRIGHAM, B.S., Ph.D. Revised by §&. C. 
SHAKPE, Poultry Expert and Lecturer under the Sussex 
Education Committee. With 24 Ilustrations. Cr.8vo. 3s.6d.net. 

This book will be useful to every farmer, small-holder, cottager, and poultry 
man. It contains real practical information dealing with the subject of 
poultry-keeping in all its stages; it will teach the poultry-keeper how to be 
economicaland yet get good results from his poultry. 


THINGS THAT MATTER: Papers upon 
Subjects which are or ought to under 
Discussion. By L. G. CHIOZZA MONEY,M.P, Demy 
8vo. 5s. net. 


GEM-STONES, AND THEIR DISTINCTIVE 
CHARACTERS. By G. F. HERBERT SMITH, M.A.,, 
D.Se. (Oxon.), of the British Museum. With 3 Coloured 
Plates and many other Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

This book gives a concise but general survey of the various species in the 

Mineral Kingdom that are in use for ornamental purposes ; it explains what 

they are, whence they come, how they are fashioned, and how they may be 

distinguished, 


A PHILOSOPHY OF SOCIAL PROGRESS. 
By Professor E.J. URWICK. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

This book throws a new light upon the leading problems of social reform, 
The current pro; osals for reform are presented in their true relation to the 
great issues of society's progress, such as the future of the family and 
marriage, of wealth and private property, of the position of women, of citizen- 
ship and its duties, of morality, and of religion. 


OF CHARLES AND MARY LAMB. Edited by FE. V. 
LUCAS. With Frontispieces in Photogravure. In 6 monthly 
volumes. Feap. 8vo, Gilt top. 5s. each. 
Vol. J., Miscellaneous Prose. Vol.11., Elia and the Last Essays of Elia, 
This isa companionable edition based on the larger issue, revised, and omitting 
the Dramatic Specimens, but containing new matter in each volume, Six 
photogravure portraits of Lamb and his sister illustrate the edition. 


MILESTONES. A Play in Three Acts. 
By ARNOLD BENNETT and EDWARD KNOBLAUCH. 


Feap. 8vo. 2s. net. 


REMBRANDT’S ETCHINGS. by ARTHUR M: 
HIND. With Catalogue and a Complete Set of Illustrations. 
Two vols. Wide Royal 8vo, Gilt top 21s. net. [Classics of Art. 

This book offers a reliable guide to both amateur and student of Rembrandt's 
etchings. 


THE LIFE AND WORK OF FRANK HOLL, 
R.A. By A.M.REYNOLDS. With 20 Illustrations. Demy 
Svo. 12s. 6d. net. 

THE OX. By R. LYDEKKER. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 





With 


With many Illustrations, 








METHUEN’S SHILLING LIBRARY is 
Arthur Savile’s Crime, by Oscar Wilde. 
is Tales of Mean Streets, by Arthur Morrison. 


METHUEN & CO., 


the great success of the day. 


The last volume of METHUEN’S SHILLING NOVELS 


LTD., 36 


The new volume is Lord 


Essex Street, London, W.C. 
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“MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS. 


THE MILITARY DANGER OF 
HOME RULE. 


By Major-General Sir THOMAS FRASER, K.C.B. Crown 
8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 








EFFICIENCY IN THE CHURCH 


OF ENGLAND. 


Some remarks occasioned by the Report of the Archbishops’ 
Committee on Church Finance. By W. CUNNINGHAM, 
D.D., F.B.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
Archdeacon of Bly. 2s. 6d. net. 


+ } 


l which one expects from the 





“Full of clear, and 
Archdeacon of Ely, ke Times. 


THE CANON LAW IN MEDIAEVAL 
ENGLAND. 


AN EXAMINATION OF WILLIAM LYNDWOOD'S “ PROVINCIALE,” 
IN REPLY TO THE LATE PROFESSOR F, W. MAITLAN», 


By the Rev. ARTHUR OGLE, M.A., Rector of Otham, 
Maidstone. Large Crown 8vo. 6s. net. aati Next Week. 


THE ROMANCE OF WORDS. 


A POPULAR BOOK ON THE SOURCES OF THE ENGLISH 
VOCABULARY, 


By Professor ERNEST WEEKLEY, M.A., University College, 
Nottingham. 3s. 6d. net. 


**Professor Weekley has a sense of humour and of the life ef to-day which 
is not always characteristic of professors ; - +. we wish many toshare the 
enjoyment which the book has given us.’’—-Athenzum, 

book of extraordinary interest; every one interested in words should 
immediately obtain a copy, and those who do not yet realize how enthralling a 
subject word-history is could not do better than sample its flavour in Mr, 
Weekley's admirable book.’’—Observer, 











JULIA FRANCE AND HER TIMES. 


By GERTRUDE ATHERTON, Author of 
“ Ancestors,” “Tower of Ivory,” ete. 6s. 


* Rezanov,” 





THE FAMILY LIVING. 


A New-Novel. By E. H. LACON WATSON, Author of 
“Barkers,” “The Barony of Brendon,” etc. 6s. 





THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


APRIL. 


Tur Youncer Pitt. 
Rosinson, 
Beav Nasu anp Batu. 


By C. Grant 


Tue Eviapetuan Ace tx Recent 
Lirerary History. By Prof. 
HeERrorp. 


Cavous aNp THE Maxine oF Iraty, 
By J. A. R. Marriott. 

Tue Sr. LawRence, 
Woop (of Quebec). 

THACKERAY AND THE ENGLISH NOVEL- 
By J.C, Batter, 

AGricuttuRat Lanourers anp Lanp- 
Lonps, By R, E. Prornero, 


By Colonel 





Jouw Henry Newman. 

Tur } par ADVENTURES OF 
Dr. Coo: 

Tur vow Revo.Lution, 
VALENTINE CHIROL, 

Garpen Citizs, Hovustne, ann Town 
Pranninc. By H. Vivian, 


Tus Facs or tae Earta, 
Prof. Bonyer. 


Tar Cuuncyu in Wares, 


Tus Coat Srrixe. By Srr Argruur 
B. Marxuam, M.P, 


By Sm 


By Rev. 





JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE pasineee Ww. 





SOME OF THE BEST REVIEWED 
BOOKS OF THE YEAR 


“*The most complete and exhaustive addition to the literature of 
the stage of our time. There is not a page that does not contain 
something of moment. . . a fascinating work . .. a most absorbing 


volume.”—GLOBE, 
A MANUAL OF 


PLAYMAKI N CRAFTSMANSHIP 


By WILLIAM ARCHER. 
7s. 6d. net. 


sea Every one of intelligence interested in the theatre, as well as those inter. 
ested in the actual making of plays, will be anxious to read what Mr. Archer 
oe fe say on the subject upon which a life’s work has qualified him to speak.” 
=a server, 

(Qvoratrox): “Could a writer carry a sounder lesson to a dramatist, or 
convey it more pointedly or more pleasantly? And this is only one out a 
hundreds of illustrations.’’—Pall Mall Gazette, 

“No such handbook to dramatic culture has ever been produced in this 
country, nor can we point to any other volume which contains, with such 
baudy dimensions, so full an exposition of the niceties of the dramatist’s 
craft,”"—Daily Telegraph. 








Demy 8vo. 





**Mr. Jeans’s ‘ Parliamentary Reminiscences’ are rich with thestuff 
from which history is compiled, and they will be a valuable mine to 
any one who embarks upon the enterprise of writing the history of 
the Mid-Victorian era. Meanwhile, being very well done, they make 
good reading for everybody.”—DAILY CHRONICLE. 


PARLIAMENTARY 
REMINISCENCES 


By WILLIAM JEANS 
10s. 6d. net. 


Bright, brisk, and human reminiscences.”’"—Daily Telegraph. 

“. .. Delicious reading. Mr. Jeans’s retrenchment of style is a sensible 
relief, He has no egoism, says nothing for the sake of taiking, and never 
pads. It isa pleasure to criticise such a book.’’—Liverpool Post, 


Demy 8vo. 





FRANK HAMEL’S NEW BOOK. 


THE LADY or BEAUTY (st: 


By the Author of “JEAN DE LA FONTAINE” 
and many other well-known Monographs. 


Tilustrated. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


“A very attractive and interesting memoir, possessing at once the interest 
of history and the fascination of romance.”"—Daily Telegraph. 


FINLAND, THE LAND OF A 
THOUSAND LAKES 


By ERNEST YOUNG, 


Author of “The Kingdom of the Yellow Robe.” 
trated. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
“Mr. Young is a warm admirer of Finland, and his book is so well writtea 


as to infect the reader with his own enthusiasm ... charming description 
. replete with interesting information,”’—Athenzum, 





Fully Ilus- 





JUST READY. 


MY LIFE AT SEA 


Being a *‘Yarn” loosely spun for the purpose of holding together 
certain reminiscences of the transition period from sail to steam 
in the British Mercantile Marine (1863—1894). 


By Commander W. CAIUS CRUTCHLEY, 


R.D., R.N.R., F.R.G.S., a Younger Brother of Trinity House, late 
Secretary of the Navy League. With a Preface by EARL 
BRASSEY, G.C.B. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 7s, 6d. net. 





H A , Cc H A R Ds, Secteniiiens. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 
Established 1783. 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 





Post 8vo, DUS bound, we A 
D 


(AREY’S “GRADUS PARNASSUM. " 
With the English Meanings. 


Be »vised, Corrected, and Augmented by a Member of the University of Cambridge. 





London ; Published by the SrationeRs’ Compas ¥, Stationers’ Hall, Ludgate Hill. 





THE ANNALS OF 
FLEET STREET 
By E. BERESFORD CHANCELLOR 
Author of “ The Annals of the 


Strand.” Fully Illustrated. Demy 
8vo. 7s. 6d. net, 





THE DAUGHTERS 
OF LOUIS XV. 


By CASIMIR STRYIENSKI 
Translated by CRANSTOUN MET- 
CALFE. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 

10s. Gd. net. (Ready 2 Next Ls 


THE LOVE LETTERS OF AN 
ACTOR 


ANONYMOUS. Crown 8vo. 


5s. net. 


These letters are the work of an actor now upon the stage, and are written 


to his fiancée, who lives in a remote country town. 


They lift the veil and 


show an aspect of theatrical life, hitherto unrevealed, by one who has actually 


ednieninenin it. 





Much curiosity ‘centres around the authorship. 


LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL, ‘LTD. 
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Messrs. HUTCHINSON & CO’S New Books 








AN IMPORTANT WORK 


Charlotte Sophie, Countess Bentinck 


Her Life and Times, 1715—1800 


By her descendant Mrs. AUBREY LE BLOND 


With numerous Illustrations in two colours facsimiles of Letters etc. 


In two handsome vols., 24s. net 
[Ready Immediately 








An Injured Queen 
Caroline of Brunswick 
By LEWIS MELVILLE 


In 2 handsome vols., with Illustrations, 24s. 





This biography of the Consort of George IV. is the first exten- 
sive work that has been written since a year or two of her death. 
Mr. Melville has from various sources collected letters, many of 
which have not hitherto been published. The book is fully illus- 
trated, and contains reproductions of many rare prints 
[Immediately 


2nd Edition at once called for 


The Story of Evolution 
By JOSEPH McCABE 


In cloth gilt and gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. With MIlustrations 

“For such a task as tne popular statement of modern scientific 
theories and discoveries on the subject of evolution in its widest 
sense Mr. Me Cabe’s experience as a lecturer, etc., has given him 
many qualifications; he is easy to follow, has read widely, and 
writes with ease, point, and lucidity” The Times 





2nd Edition 


a 
Sixty Years 
Life and Adventure in the Far East 
By JOHN DILL ROSS 


With 3 Photogravure Plates, 20 other Illustrations, and a Map. 
In 2 vols., cloth gilt and gilt top, 24s. net 


“Tt is impossible to do full justice to the book in a review; the 
most and least we can do is to urge readers to get the book and 
assure them that it is a more enthralling, more human, at times 
more exciting, more quietly humorous, and more easily told story 
than any novel we have seen for many years” Daily Chronicle 





“A KING’S ENCHANTRESS” 


My Lady Castlemaine 
By PHILIP W. SERGEANT 


With Illustrations and Photogravure Frontispiece. 
gilt and gilt top, 16s. net 


In cloth 


“ Mr. Sergeant has contrived to tell afresh the life-story of this 
fascinating wanton in so vivacious and entertaining a manner that 
it will surely be read with great interest even by those who have 
hitherto believed themselves in possession of all the known facts 
concerning this arch demi-mondaine” Whe World 
[2nd Edition 





*. 

Colour Music 

The Art of Mobile Colour 

By A. WALLACE RIMINGTON, A.R.E. 
Prefatory Notes by Sir HUBERT VON HERKOMER, R.A., and 
Dr. W. BROWN 

With 29 Illustrations in Colour, Black-and-white and Photography 
In cloth gilt, 6s. net 


“A volume that ought to command considerable attention. 
Mr. Rimington has enriched the world with an entirely new 
art of formless, mobile colour that acts upon the emotions like 
music” Observer 


—— 





2nd Edition 


A Year with the 
Gaekwar of Baroda 


By E. St. CLAIR WEEDEN 


With 25 Fall-page Illustrations. 
16s, net 


In cloth gilt and gilt top, 


“This volume fills a niche of its own in English literature. To 
very few indeed does it fall to make so prolonged and intimate 
an acquaintance with the life of a Native Piince and the inner 
working of his State. Mr. Weeden has made good use of his 
opportunities and given us a real insight into what was before 
but a dimly lighted interior” Standard 





-_—_ 


THE TWO GREAT SUCCESSES OF THE SPRING 





IN COTTON WOOL 


Eetracts from some remarkable Reviews by the leading papers :— 

“The grip and case, the deft, unemphasized character-drawing, 
tho steady, unrelenting onset of the book, produce its effect. It 
comes home. We may wish even we had not read it, but no 
wishing will make us forget it” The Times 

“Undoubtedly a work of art, a remarkable novel ” 
Glove 


Standard 
“A remarkable and memorable novel ” 
“A powerful piece of work” Atheneum 
“We find the hook extraordinarily enthralling. It is impossible 

at any time to put the book down” Morning lost 


“This is a book to be read from start to finish; impossible to 
put aside when once begun” Daily Chronicle 





SHARROW 


By BARONESS VON HUTTEN 

“The author of ‘Pam’ is at her best in this strong, moving, 
and yet thronghly restrained romance of real life and character, 
It is a novel of outstanding quality, one of the very best of its 
author’s works” Daily Telegraph 

“*Sharrow’ will disappoint none of Baroness von Hutten’s 
admirers ; on the contrary it will increase their admiration for a 
singularly gifted author” Pall Mall Gazette 

“No other writer except perhaps Mr. Henry James gives us 
such a vivid picture of English aristocratic tradition. Perhaps 
no English writer can” Westminster Gasette 

“A novel for which it is safe to predict a considerable vogue” 

Glasgow Herald 

“Baroness von Hutten can charm her readers at pleasure. 
‘Sharrow’ touches life more deeply than any previous book of 
this gifted author ” Manchester Courier 


L’very one is discussing the above Novels, and 2nd Large Editions have been called for within a few days of publication 





oe 


London: HUTCHINSON & CoO.. Paternoster Row. 
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Vasaris Lives of the Most Eminent 
Painters, Sculptors, and Architects. 


[Volume I. ready immediately. 


Newly translated by GASTON DE VERE, sometime Brackenbury Exhibitioner of Balliol 
College, Oxford. With 500 full-page illustrations, including 100 in Colour and 400 in Mono. 


chrome Collotype. In 10 volumes: each volume sold separately. 


Large crown 4to (104 by 7% in.), buckram boards, printed throughout on pure rag papers, 
£1 5s. net per vol. Also in whole green parchment, £1 15s. net, or whole vellum boards, £2 2s, 
net, per vol. The two latter bindings reproduce (in full gold) a contemporary Italian binding. 


Mr. de Vere’s translation is no paraphrase, but a literal word-for-word rendering in which the very structure of Vasari’s 
sentences has been almost invariably retained. The text employed is that of Vasari’s own revised and enlarged edition of 1568, the 
last issued during the Author's lifetime. The Five Hundred Illustrations have been selected with the utmost care to form a repre- 
sentative series. Many rare or unique works are included, and all have been reproduced under the supervision of The Medici 
Society. The volumes will be published regularly at the rate of not less than FOUR volumes fer annum, and the whole work will 
be supplemented by a complete Critical Commentary of uniform size, particulars of which will be announced in due course. 


*.* Prospectus, with full particulars, specimen pages, and illustrations, post free on request. 
Just Published in the Riccardi Press Books : 


The Revival of Printing 


A Bibliographical Catalogue of the Works issued by the chief Modern English Presses. Edited, with an Intro. 
ductory Essay, by Robert Steele. Illustrated with 17 specimen pages in the types of the various Presses, printed from 
the types or reproduced in Collotype. Printed in the Riccardi fount, on toned rag antique laid paper (9} by 6} in.), 
Limited to 350 copies, of which 315 are for sale. Boards, 16s. net; limp vellum, 25s. net. Also 12 copies (10 for 
sale) printed on vellum, £15 15s. net. 

This is a Special Volume from the Riccardi Press, compiled and issued in connection with The Medici Society’s Exhibition of 
Modern Printing, Autumn 1911. In preparing it the Publishers have had the invaluable assistance of the Trustees of the late 
William Morris and of the representatives of the other Presses whose works it comprises, alike in the compilation of the Biblio- 
grophice and in facilities afforded—whether by permission to reproduce or by the provision of type pages—for the inclusion of the 
illustrative plates, 

*,* Prospectus post free on request. 


Copies of the above works may be inspected at The Medici Society’s Book Room, 7 Grafton Street, W. 
London: MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., and THE MEDICI SOCIETY, Ltd., St. Martin’s Street, W.C. 


The Medici Prints 


Among the earliest publications to appear in 1912 are: 
Plate No. . Plate No. 
Italian. Cima da Conegliano: The) kngiisn Reynolds : Miss Ridge 
XXXVIII Presentation in the Temple (Dresden), |} XVIII (Tennant Collection), 19 x 16} In. 1538. 





20}x 272 in. 25s. [Now Ready. [Now Ready. 

Italian P. della Francesa : The|nps. L. F. Abbott: Horatio, Vis- 
LI Madonna, Child, and Angels (Christ| VIII count Nelson (National Portrait Gallery). 

Church, Oxford). 24% 15} in. 30s. (Edition 19 X 16in. 15s. [Vow Ready. 

ha cenalegenhe «rani [4ert |ups. F. Quesnel: A Lady of the 

Italian Filippino Lippi : An Angel} vu Court of Mary Queen of Scots (Althorp 
XLII Adoring (National Gallery). 17}X8 in. 10s. 6d. Park). 18) X 142in. *25s. (Edition limited te 
tnmediately, 500 copies.) [ Shortly. 


alis . ith | Fiemish Jan Steen: “ Youth or Age?” 
tain Raphael: S. George with XXVI ao 19 X 15 in. 258. . ioe 





XXXII the Garter (Hermitage). 11 X 8tin. 15s. 
[4¢rl. |Fiemish Vandyke: Vandyke with a 
Italian Guido Reni: The Youth of] X**! Sunflower (Duke of Westminster's Collection). 
L the Virgin (Hermitage). 17} X 25} in. 253s. 144 X 18 in. *20s. [Aprit 
[4frit. |French Greuze : A Boy with a Lesson 
English Gainsborough : Miss Hippes-| *"! a ce a ee 
XVII ley (Tennant Collection.) 19 x 152 in. 158.| French Wigée-Lebrun: Mother and 
[Now Ready. Ill Daughter (Louvre). 19 X 15} in. *17s. 64 
English Raeburn: Mrs. Scott Mon- . ae 
XXIII crieff (Edinburgh). 19 x 15} in. ‘17s. 6d.}German Dutrrer: Christ Crucified 
[April. VI (Dresden). 7} X 6}in. 158. [Vow Ready. 
*Obtainable at reduced prices before publication. Postage extra, 6d. per print. 


The Society can now supply copies of its new reproduction after the HEAD OF THE CHRIST (Italian IJ, 13 by 10 in, 
price 12s, 6d.), by LEONARDO DA VINCI. This has been printed from entirely new plates, and hom as ee ~ Go be 
ascertained, in the dimensions of the original. The Society's new reproduction after BOTTICELLI’S VIRGIN AND CHILD 
(Milan, Poldi-Pezzoli) will be ready immediately (Italian III, 16 by 10 in., price 15s.). 

*."THE MEDICI SOCIETY’S PROSPECTUS—containing fall particulars of all prints published 
and in preparation for 1912, with 170 Miniature Illustrations—post free for 6d. stamps. Summary 
List of The Medici Prints post free. The Prints may be inspected (free, daily 10 to 6) at 


r THE MEDICI SOCIETY’S GALLERIES, 7 Grafton Street, Bond Street, W. 











~ Loxvon: Printed by L, Urcorr Git & Sox, Lrp.,at the London and County Printi “Lane, W.C. ; and Published by Joun 
OUdO inted , , LTp., ] : y Printing Works, Drury Lane, W.C. ; and Published by Jouw Bakes for the 
“ Srectaton’’ (Limited) at their Office, No, 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, Saturday, April 20th, 191% 
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SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 
TO 
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Ghe 


No. 4,374.] 


FOR THE 


WEEK ENDING SATURDAY, APRIL 27, 1912. 


[ REGISTERED FOR 


TRANSMISSION pe GRATIS. 





INTERESTING 
LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENTS 











GENERAL LITERATURE. 





THE POSTHUMOUS ESSAYS OF 
JOHN CHURTON 
COLLINS. 


Edited by L. C. COLLINS, Large Cr. 8vo. 
6s. net. 

A SOMERSET SKETCH-BOOK. 
By H. HAY WILSON, Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
net. 





CHANNELS OF ENCLISH 
LITERATURE.  xaitoa ny 


OLIPHANT SMEATON, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net, 

This is a series designed to trace the 

—_ and evolution of the various 

epartments of English literature and 

English thought. 


ENCLISH PHILOSOPHERS 
AND SCHOOLS OF 
PHILOSOPHY. By Prof. 


JAMES SETH, M.A., University 
of Edicburgh, (Prospectus. 





THE CHARTERHOUSE OF LONDON, 
Monastery, Palace, and Sutton’s Founda- 
tion. By W. F. TAYLOR. With about 
‘B8 Reproductions of Unique Photographs. 
Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


FAMOUS HOUSES AND LITERARY 
SHRINES OF LONDON. 


By A. ST. JOHN ADCOCK. Illustrated 
with 74 Drawings by FREDERICK AD- 
COCK. Square Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d, net. 





FOUR NOTABLE BOOKS ON SOCIOLOGICAL SUBJECTS. 





Socialism and Character. 


By VIDA D. SCUDDER. Crown 8vo, 5s, net. 


“ Here we have a book by a Socialist which explores the subject with remarkable fullness, with great candour, with real acumen, 
and striking maturity of thought. However its conclusions may be received, it offers a welcome stimulus and a genuine contribution 
to the literature of social philosophy.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Socialism and the Social Movement. 


by M. EPSTEIN, M.A., Ph.D. Crown 8vo. 


3s. Gd. net. 


By WERNER SOMBART. Translated 


“Tt tells all that is known about the movement which has set the world talking and wondering anxiously.”—-Evening News. 


London’s Underworld. 


Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. not. 


Psychology and Crime. 


By THOMAS HOLMES, 


Secretary of the Howard Association. 


By THOMAS HOLMES. 1s. net. 








TOUS LES FOUR NEW NOVELS. DENT’S 
CHEFS-D'EUVRE |THE LABYRINTH OF LIFE. By tho Author of “ Hocla| SCIENTIFIC 
DE LA Sandwith.” Crown 8vo. 6s. PRIMERS. 
LITTERATURE | well hit off Poll Mall Gasetie  Y n* Sslogue sparkling, and all ho characters! wo NEW VOLUMES 
FRANCAISE |A PRODIGAL DAUGHTER. by HATTIL FOLL.|ppysiotogy. Prot. 


1s. net per vol. 


SEND FOR 
DETAILED PROSPECTUS 
POST FREE 
ON APPLICATION, 








Crown 8vo. 68, 
“The characters are exceptionally well drawn, and the novel is one distinctly 
above the average.” —Aberdeen Free Press. 


BRANSTON HEATH. 


F.R.G.S, Crown 8vo. 6s, 


ADVENTURES OF MISS GREGORY. By 


PERCEVAL GIBBON. Crown 8vo. 


By C. REGINALD ENOCK, 





Suereineros, F.RS.. 
Professor of Ph; 
in the , ey 


Liverpoo 

ae ot eg 
| = oll broteawor ol 
of Glasgow. 


Full Detailed Prospectus 
on Application, 





SEND FOR SPRING ANNOUNCEMENT LIST, POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 





J. M. DENT & SONS, LTD., 23 ALDINE HOUSE, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


The problem of juvenile labour-has recently come so 
much to the fore that there is no need to urge the 
importance of Miss Dunlop's book, ENGLISH AP- 
PRENTICESHIP AND CHILD LABOUR, which 
Mr. T. Fisher Unwin has just published (10s. 6d. net). 
It is the first attempt that has been made to narrate the 
history of juvenile work, and as an independent study, 
unbiased by the views of any political party or group, 
should prove of value to all who are concerned with 
juvenile training and employment. The book contains a 
supplementary section on “The Modern Problem of 
Juvenile Labour,” by O. Jocelyn Dunlop and R. D. 
Denman, M.P. 

“The chief interest of ON THE BACKWATERS 
OF THE NILE, by the Rev. A. L. Kitching” 
(12s. 6d. net), says the Standard, “is in the abundance 
of information it contains about the less known parts of 
the Uganda Protectorate, and more especially concerning 
the manners and customs of the Nilotic tribes dwelling 
to the north of Albert Nyanza.” Profusely illustrated. 


An account of the D’Ollone Mission 1906-1909 has 
just been issued by Viscount D’Ollone through Mr. T. 
Fisher Unwin. IN FORBIDDEN CHINA (12s. 6d. 
net) is a simple narrative of the journey, telling of its 
hairbreadth escapes, full of portraits of barbaric chief- 
tains and unknown nomads, and descriptions of the 
scenery of Western China. The work is illustrated with 
photographs taken on the journey. 

“The fashionable seaside resorts, the old-world fishing 
villages and hamlets, the numerous harbours, and the 
many coast towns of greater or lesser importance all 
receive their share of notice, both topographical and 
historical, in THE NORMANDY COAST,” by Charles 
Merk (illustrated, 6s. net),—Academy. 


BAEDEKER’S GUIDES 


indispensable to Travellers. 


CAUGHT IN THE CHINESE REVOLUTION: a 
Record of Risks and Rescue, by ERNEST F. BORST- 
SMITH, is the outcome of personal experience and first- 
hand knowledge. The book, which is illustrated with 
3 Maps and 40 Photographs, is published by Mr. T. 
Fisher Unwin at 2s. 6d. net. 

A wonderful revelation of a working woman’s life 
is THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A WORKING 
WOMAN, by Adelheid Popp (3s. 6d. net), just published 
by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin. The author was born in the 
most abject poverty, and the story she tells of herself is 
intensely fascinating owing to its direct and unadorned 
simplicity. The book contains Introductions by August 
Bebel and J. Ramsay MacDonald, M.P. 


THE ROMANCE OF WILLS & TESTAMENTS, 
by Edgar Vine Hall (5s. net), is a most interesting 
volume which will appeal not only to the student and 
antiquary but to the general reader as well. 

SHAKESPEARE ON THE STAGE, by William 
Winter (10s. 6d. net), is the outcome of 50 years’ 
experience of the stage and of much research. Illus- 
trated with 33 splendid photographs. 


THE ORDNANCE SURVEY MAPS (small scale) 
are the official maps of the British Isles. As road maps 
for cyclists, motorists, and others they cannot be 
excelled. Mr. T. Fisher Unwin is the sole wholesale 
agent for the small-scale OnpNancE SurvEY Maps. 

Write for a specimen copy of the May issue “ M.A.B.” 
(Mainly about Books). Sent post free to any address 
on request, 

T. FISHER UNWIN, 1 Adelphi Terrace, London. 








Blackwoods’ New Books. 


“THE BOOK TO Buy.” 
THE NONCONFORMIST TREASON : 
OR 


THE SALE OF THE EMERALD ISLE. 


By MICHAEL J. F. M‘CARTHY, 
Author of “Priestsand People.” 6s, 


“ The main lines of the corrupt understanding between the Irish Natio.) ts 

and the forces of political Nonconformity are well brought out.”’—Morniny Post 

“Timely. Unangwerable. Every Unionist will wish ita record circu! ition,” 
—Dublin Er) ress, 


5 New 6s. Novels. 


“The name of BLACK WQOD on a novel is a guarautee of good literature,” 


—Saturday Review, 
A DERELICT EMPIRE. 2y Marx tive 
‘A Remargapip Nove... . The House of Blackwood has an hereditary 
interest in Indian topies, and ‘A Derelict Empire’ is worthy of the firm's 
traditions. .. . A rattling good story; willbe read and enjoyed by thousands,” 
—Mr. Hamilton Fyfe in the Daily Mail, 


THE HEART OF DELILAH. 
By CHRISTOPHER WILSON, Author of “The Missing 
Millionaire.” 
“ A capital atery.”’"—Scotsmen, 


YELLOWSANDS. sy apam 
WHYTE, Author of “The Templeton Tradition,” 
“ Humour, fantasy, intrigue, sentiment, and a touch of tragedy are skilfully 
interwoven. An Idyll which charms,”—Scotsman, 
“One of the cleverest and most charmingly written novels that the spring 
has brought us.’”’-—Bookman. 


LUCREZIA BORGIA’S ONE LOVE. 
By H. GRAHAME RICHARDS, Author of “ Richard 
Somers.” 

“ A fine romance finely told.”’"—Pall Mall Gazette, 


THE MOON ENDURETH: Tales 
and Fancies. By JOHN BUCHAN, Author of “ Prester 
John,” &e. 

A collection of Mr. Buchan’s brilliant stories. One of them, “ The Lemuian,” 
has been declared by good critics to be one of the finest modern examples of 
the short story. 








GOWANS 





TWO_IMPORTANT BOOKS, 
CHIEFS AND CITIES OF CEN- 


TRAL AFRICA. Across Lake Chad by way of British, 
French, and German Territories. By OLIVE MACLEOD, 
With 250 Illustrations and 3 Maps. 16s. net. 

This is an aceount of Miss Macleod’s travels in the heart of Africa. Ver 
journey lay for the most part in territory never before entered by a white 
woman. The diseovery of Mao Kabi Falls, renamed after Miss Macleod her- 
self, was one of the most striking episodes of this adventurous undertaking. 


A HISTORY OF THE INDIAN 


MUTINY. Reviewed and Hilustrated from Original Docu- 
ments by G. W. Forrest, C.LE., ex-Director of Records, 
Government of India, Vol. III. With Plans and Illustra- 
tions. 20s. net. 


The third volume eompletes Mr. Forrest’s great and monumental work on 
the Indian Mutiny. 


—) 





“BLACKWOOD” 


For MAY contains: 
Hoeken and Hunken. A Tale of Troy. Chaps. a 
By “ ” 
The Indian Mutiny—The Last Phase. 
A Polish Confusion. By Curistrnge von Ferro 
From the Outposts. A Plan that Failed, 
By Magor P, G. Excoop 
George Wendern gave a Party. By Joun Inetis 
The Rescue of Will Scarlett. An Adventure of Robin 
Hood and his Merry Men.’ By Aurrep Noyes 


Musings without Method— 
Literary Anodynes—Alfred de Musset and La Sand—‘‘ A Strong 
Love Interest”—The Friends of Kings—Catherine the Great— 
An Amatory Expert— Victoria Lady Welby—The Science of 
** Significs.” 


Cimiez and Queen Vietoria. 

The Question of Army Horses. 
Home Rule for Ireland. a pars 
WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh & London. 


By Col. Catiwewt, C.B. 
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DE CONTEMPTU MUNDL* 

Mr. W. H. Draper has done an excellent piece of work in 
placing Petrarch’s Seoretum within the reach of a wider public; 
and it would be difficult to imagine a more accowplisbed or a 
more scholarly translation than this in which a work of 
singular charm and interest is presented to English readers 
for the first time. Mr. Draper's writing, clear, flexible, and 
vigorous, is an admirable medium of translation ; and if here 
and there we find a trace of formalism, a manner of speech 
which is scarcely idiomatic, it would seem to be only a too 
faithful reflection of certain characteristics in Petrarch’s own 
self-conscious and somewhat rhetorical style. The matter of 
the book cannot fail to interest, since it is the record of a 
spiritual experience which is suffered by every thoughtful 
mind; and, as Mr. Draper says : 

“ Every man loves the book which tells the history of conflicts 
like his own, and which has helped to give him courage in his 
warfare and its sorrows and joys. 

‘That loss is common would not make 
: My own less bitter, rather more,’ 

sings the poet, but if one reads the experience of those who have 
suffered and contended and conquered, and is sure that their load 
was as heavy as his own, then there is a spirit which is breathed 
over from one life to another, and which even though it tell us 
how great is the burden of sorrow in the world, yet also tells us 
that a man is not alone, but that there are companions in patience, 
who a little strengthen each other and give the sense of fellowship 
from age to age, donec aspiret dies, et inclinentur umbrae.” 

Such a passage as the above is suggestive. Our pleasure 
in most books is caused mainly by recognition; and when we 
say of any notion or idea that it is profoundly true we mean 
scarcely more than that we have thought, at one time or 
another, in a similar way ourselves. The appeal of a book is 
consequently personal and directed to the individual; and its 
greatness is indicated, roughly, not by the number but by 
the variety of the minds upon which the appeal is effective. 
This, however, is only a partial answer to the many 
questions raised by the Aristotelian theory of recognition. 
We may point out the fluid and various nature of 
truth and claim that the poems of Homer, of Dante, 
and of Shakespeare are great because they represent more 
completely than any others the flux and variety; but, putting 
this objective truth upon one side, we recognize certain 
unchanging conditions of life, certain emotions and instincts 
as common to all mankind; so that there would seem to be a 
time in the lives of all men when they look upon the world, 
the transient and ineffectual existence of humanity, from a 
point of view which is in all cases identical. They may or 
may not see the issue clearly; they may escape from their 
position by accepting one of the many widely different 
hypotheses which offer to their choice; or, as in some rare 
cases would seem to have been the case, by a serene and steady 
contemplation of life they may become gradually reconciled to 
it and to all its consequences, emerging from that cloud of 
doubt with, indeed, no assurance, no clear vision of their 
ultimate fate, and yet perceptibly strengthened. In any case 
the experience is common: mentein mortalia tangunt. And in 
this connexion it is interesting to note that the two lines 
of verse quoted by Mr. Draper contain an allusion to one 
of the finest instances of dramatic irony in Shakespeare, 
when Hamlet understands from his mother’s words that 
his overwhelming sorrow is not shared by the one 
person who shoald share it with him. But if we 
compare Shakespeare’s lines in their rich and various 
significance with the lines of Tennyson, and the whole passage 
in which they occur, the latter seem flat and general, and 
we miss from them the revelation of character under an 
immediate storm of emotion which, simply because it is 
definite and objective, draws immediately upon our sympathy 
and realizes for us what had seemed a vague abstraction. An 





* Petvarch’s Secret, Translated by Wiliam H,. Draper. London: Chatto and 
Windus, (6s, net.) 











emotional experience will never interest us simply because it 
is common; it interests us only in so far as we see it in 
its relation to some particular person; and when Tennyson 
catalogues the possible causes of death and its possible con- 
~ scrapes in that passage of his poem which ends with the 
nes : 
“ Was drowned in ing th 
Or killed in falling from te ee _ 


we are not impressed simply because in the absence of any 
definite detail our emotion does not find an objective. We 
are inclined to feel, on reading In Memoriam, that what we 
may term the functional crisis has passed away, and that 
reason is seeking to deal with what are only the traces of an 
emotion that has ceased to be active. 

This is certainly not the case with Petrarch's Secret, partly 
because the dialogue form gives a slightly dramatic quality 
to this “three days’ discussion concerning Contempt of 
the World,” but most of all because the discussion never 
separates itself from the character of Petrarch; it is carried 
forward only in its relation to his character, and is illustrated 
by events in his own life. As Mr. Draper says in his admir- 
able introduction, “the fundamental question raised by these 
dialogues is the question of what was the real nature and 
character of Petrarch, and wherein lay the seoret of his extra- 
ordinary charm and influence among his contemporaries, and 
especially of contemporary men.” We do not think, how- 
ever, that charm and influence depend wholly upon the finer 
qualities in a character; we do not think that in real life we 
strike a balance between the excellences and the defects of 
any person; we simply are attracted or repelled by the 
assembled qualities as a whole. In these dialogues there is 
much which we instinctively discount, as we discount Hamlet's 
self-condemnation in the nunnery scene. Saint Augustine, 
as presented by Petrarch, seems to us mainly a typical 
figure, and the accusations he brings against Petrarch, as well 
as the latter's admissions, serve only to increase our sympathy. 
At the same time we have to admit that the words which the 
saint uses have been put into his mouth by Petrarch, and that 
to a certain extent they should be accepted as a confession. 
It gives an exquisite poignancy to the third dialogue, in which 
the poet's relations with Laura are handled with a relentless 
purpose. We almost revolt against this utter self-abasement, 
and the alternating passages of praise and of remorse move 
us to an extraordinary degree. We quote the following 
passages :— 

“ St. Augustine: I think you will not have forgotten that time 
when you feared the contrary event, and made a song of your 
beloved as if she were about to die, a song full of moving sorrow. 

“Petrarch: Certainly I remember very well, but the thought 
that filled me then with grief, and the memory of which still 
makes me shiver, was a jealous indignation at the bare possibility 
of my outliving her who is the best part of my life and whose 
presence makes all its sweetness. For that is the motive of that 
song; I remember it well and how I was overcome with tears. Its 
spirit is still with me, if with you perchance are the words.” 

The subsequent course of the dialogue throws no cloud upon 
this figure of singular strength and sweetness. Laura remaing 
for us in the fresh radiance of the earlier vision “tn forma ds 

Vinfa od’ altra Diva,” whom the poet sees, rising from the 
still pools of a stream to rest upon the margin under the cool 
shadow of the trees, and haunting with her imagined presence 
the green sanctuaries of peace in which he loved to walk. It 
is Petrarch who is humiliated. “Without seeing I fell into the 
snare. But if in past days my feelings were other than they 
are now, love and youth were the cause. Now I know what I 
wish and what I desire, and I have at last made firm my 
staggering soul. She for her part has ever been firm and of 
the same mind. . . . Saint Augustine: If your flame is calmed 
and softened yet it is not for certain quite put out. But you 
who set such price on her you love, do you not see how deeply 
by absolving her you condemn yourself? ” 

But even here, the whole personality being revealed to ua 
and the springs of action laid bare, a sympathy remains with 
us; and our feeling is Jess one of condemnation toward 
Petrarch than one of passionate protest against the attitude of 
the medieval mind toward humanity, and against the 
doctrine which saw perfection only in the absolute divorce of 
the spiritual nature from the substance of life. Such an ideal 
is very far removed from the spirit of Christ, the spirit of 
pity and of irony, of tenderness and of imagination. When 
we see Petrarch questioning the nature of that ideal which so 
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Jargely inspired his life we understand that he never emerged 
out of the cloud and shadow of medievalism. His eyes saw 
the first greyness of the dawn in the east, and he prophesied the 
coming of a new light. But he himself was a man in whom 
the older ideals, frozen into conventions, resisted that dis- 
solving warmth of the new day. It is the conflict in him of 
these two opposed forces and the consequent refinement of 
both ; the continual effort to preserve a perfect balance in the 
mind, the continual surrender and readjustment of this 
delicate instrument which such an effort involves, that con- 
stitute the charm which he still exercises upon us. We know 
from our own experience how this scrupulous and fastidious 
spirit expresses itself in real life, seeking always a compromise 
between opposites, often deluded by its desires, and passing 
easily from enthusiasm into disillusion. Its very weakness 
attracts us. With its slight taint of amiable vanity, its some- 
what rhetorical ambition, its desire and effort to please, its 
surrender to a voluptuous melancholy, it cannot fail to charm. 
And when we speak of Petrarch’s voluptuous melancholy we 
are reminded that there may be even a subtle pleasure in re- 
pentance, a mood of profound egotism in which we consider 
ourselves as separated from our fellows and marked for a 
peculiar fate. In such moods the Augustinian doctrine of 
grace and predestination reveal endless possibilities. But 
whatever we may think of the theology expounded in 
Petrarch’s Secret, we cannot but be fascinated by that con- 
flict of self-questioning, that intimate revelation of the 
indwelling soul; and, with our own questions to ask and 
answer, we can do no better than echo the prayer with 
which the Secret ends : 


“May God lead me safe and whole out of so many crooked 
ways; that I may follow the Voice that calls me; that I may 
raise up no cloud of dust before my eyes; and with my mind 
calmed down and at peace, I may hear the world grow still and 
silent, and the winds of adversity die away.” 





THE MODERN PRISON CURRICULUM.* 

Dr. QuINTON, as a former Governor and medical officer of 
Holloway Prison, is entitled to a very respectful hearing on 
penal questions, and we are glad to be able to add that we 
have seldom read a book on this perplexing subject which 
eombines more nicely the essentials of humanity and common 
sense. The argument amounts to this, that experience has 
already indicated plainly the penal principles which achieve 
the happy medium of simultaneously reforming and deterring, 
and that if such principles do not end crime it is because 
crime will exist so long as the human being continues to be 
what he is. It would be a vast mistake if it were supposed 
that Dr. Quinton’s argument is pessimistic. He writes most 
cheerfully of what has been accomplished and most hopefully 
of what will yet be done. 

He rejects alike punishment that is stupidly severe and 
punishment that does not punish, In the eighteenth century, 
when the criminal code was so severe that more than 200 
offences were punishable with death, crime flourished as at 
no other period. Even in the nineteenth century, when long 
penal sentences were inflicted for slight offences, convicts 
were more than three times as many as to-day. Convicts 
generally have an exact sense of what is a deserved and what 
an undeserved punishment. They expect to pay the penalty 
of crime, but an obviously vindictive or disproportionate 
punishment brings out their doggedness or defiance, and the 
results are unpleasant for the officials of the prison and bad 
for the convict himself. Such mistakes are old history, and a 
marked decrease in crime in the last quarter of a century has 
been the encouraging response. There has, however, been a 
retrogression in criminal statistics during the last few years. 
To some extent the unfavourable figures are to be explained 
by different methods of procedure, but when allowance has 
been made for that it appears that there has been a criminal 
reaction, which is probably due to mistakes in the direction 
of excessive leniency. Barbarity will not kill crime, but it is 
just as true that kindness will not kill it. The most striking 
example of an undesirable automatic response to the relaxa- 
tion of the law is to be found in the treatment of vagrancy. 
In civilized countries a too severe code is sure to be loosely 
administered. By far the best results are obtained from a 
comparatively mild code firmly administered. Dr. Quinton 
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suggests that one influence in the recent unfavourable 
development is the existence of the Court of Criminal 
Appeal. We do not understand that he in the least 
wishes for the abolition of that Court, but he notes 
that the free exercise of its right to reduce sentences causes 
judges to lower their sentences to a point where there is no 
likelihood of their being upset on appeal. 

Dr. Quinton has a just contempt for the criminal anthropo- 
logists who have allowed themselves to become so bemused 
with their theories that they talk as though a man with a 
particular shape of ear, or head, or brow, were a predestined 
criminal who could not possibly save himself from crime. Dy, 
Quinten knows the physical characteristics of the criminal as 
well as any man, and does not for a moment deny their reality ; 
but when such characteristics are accepted as a patent to pass 
through the world without an attempt at self-control he makes 
a very manful and reasonable protest. To illustrate the low 
nervous organism of some criminals he gives from his own 
experience instances of insensibility to pain :— 

“TI have myself removed a broken finger for a convict who 
absolutely refused an anesthetic, and who watched my proceed- 
ings with interest and apparent freedom from pain: he even 
suggested that I should cut off a spicula of bone so as to make ‘a 
tidy job of it” Malingerers afford frequent opportunities for 
observing this physical peculiarity which denotes a low type of 
nervous organization. I have, for instance, frequently laid open 
acutely inflamed abscesses, which to an ordinary patient with a 
normal nervous system would cause intense pain, and fished out 
such foreign substances as bits of thread and wire, which 
had been purposely inserted in the flesh by the convicts 
themselves, without apparently causing any real suffering. 
In the case of one prisoner who had acute inflammation in both 
eyes that lasted for several days, and was of a suspicious character, 
I stumbled accidentally on the exciting cause. The patient was 
continually tampering with some part of his body, and was an adept 
at shirking work. He deliberately drank the lotion supplied for 
his eyes! and I was summoned hastily to find him ill with un- 
pleasant symptoms. I discovered in each eye, tucked in under the 
lid, a small piece of spring steel which he had no time to remove 
when his symptoms came on. He admitted afterwards that he had 
been in the habit of ‘wearing’ them in his eyes for a couple of 
hours a day so as to get ready for the doctor.” 

The crux of penology is the treatment of the recidivist. 
Effective methods have long since been discovered for those 
who will yield in various degrees to reformative processes. 
But what of those who resolutely do not intend to reform and 
are, as nearly as a sane man can be, incapable of reform? The 
violent convict who used to attack his warders regularly was 
a phenomenon of the early part and the middle of last 
century, and the type has almost passed away. But the 
recidivist of to-day, who behaves in an almost exemplary 
manner in prison, is polite and obliging, and emerges from 
penal servitude only to return again almost at once, and so 
on throughout his life—what is one to say of him? Dr. 
Quinton approves of the latest scheme of preventive deten- 
tion. Englishmen, careful of the rights of the individual, 
are naturally shy of anything that appears like an everilast- 
ing sentence. They are unwilling to put into the hands 
of the prison authorities such an instrument as an indeter- 
minate sentence that might be abused, rarely perhaps but 
still atrociously; and so a compromise has been effected by 
which preventive detention shall be imposed for stated periods 
only. Itis of the essence of all preventive detention that it 
should cover long periods. Itis a system of supervision rather 
than of punishment, and it is designed to be comparatively 
agreeable on the express condition that it lasts long enough to 
instil new habits in the criminal. Habits cannot be acquired 
ina moment. If the kindly Borstal system does not last long 
enough for habit-making it fails in its one purpose. The 
curse of this country is to have scientific systems of penclogy 
upset by kind-hearted sentimentalists who do more harm than 
one can easily measure. A short Borstal sentence is a con- 
tradiction in terms and an injustice to the boy on whom it is 
inflicted; yet judges who ought to have known better have 
given such sentences. In spite of being sometimes misunder- 
stood, however, the Borstal system has been a splendid success, 
and Dr. Quinton speaks of it as having already decimated the 
class who are on the threshold of becoming habitual criminals. 
For ourselves we shall never deplore the notorious escapade 
of the Dartmoor shepherd, because it was a beautiful example 
of Nemesis when sloppy sentimentalism upsets science. The 
man was a typical recidivist, preying on society; he was 1” 
agreeable enough person, and no one wished that he should be 
treated cruelly; it was recognized that he was even more his 
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own enemy than any one else’s. He was sentenced to a long 
term of preventive detention, and was not, apparently, unhappy 
in the occupation provided for him; yet Mr. Lloyd George 
and Mr. Churchill intervened, spoke of this term of preventive 
detention as though it were an excessive sentence of ordinary 

nal servitude for a trivial offence, and Mr. Churchill set the 
offender free, with the inevitable result that convulsed the 
world with amusement. 

Dr. Quinton holds that there is no such thing as absolute 
truth in penology. Every nation must adapt its code to its 
own characteristics. He says that though the Elmira system 
may possibly be suited to Americans, it would almost 
certainly be unsuited to Englishmen. Moreover he points out 
that one of the principles of the Elmira system—that no 
criminal is irreclaimable—is already abandoned, to judge by 
a recent Report, which complains of the existence of incor- 
rigibles. It is a great pity, by the way, that there are no 
statistics on the working of the indeterminate sentence in 
the United States. 

We cannot go into Dr. Quinton’s plea for the advantages 
and the kindness of separate confinement for novices in 
crime. Separate confinement is, of course, a very different 
thing from solitary confinement, though well-meaning people 
are often struck with horror quite unnecessarily owing to 
their confusion of the two. As for softening influences 
in prison life we are interested to learn that Dr. Quinton 
prefers music—he has seen a whole prison audience deeply 
moved by the Hallelujah Chorus—and the personal “straight 
talk” to lectures. No lecturer can possibly discover a method 
and manner which will satisfy all the varying degrees of 
intellect and perception in a prison community. The whole 
book seems to us to be full of common sense, and it never 
once loses sight of the fact that the ultimate purpose of all 
imprisonment is reclamation, not punishment. 





OUR DEBT TO THE JEWS.* 

In all the social changes which Europe has suffered during 
the last two generations, nothing has been more remarkable 
than the triumphant rapidity with which the Jews have taken 
advantage of every breach in that ancient wall of prejudice 
which the injustice of centuries has raised against them. 
There is hardly a field of human endeavour in which they 
have not played a prominent part during the past fifty years. 
The triumph is one of which the nation may reasonably be 
proud, and it is just this pride which has inspired M. Hauser 
to set his hand to the colossal study now under consideration. 
M. Hauser calls his book The Greeks and the Semites in the 
History of Humanity, and his avowed object is to trace the 
course of Greek and Jewish influence throughout the develop- 
ment of human thought. His own view of what the world owes 
to the Greek and the Jew respectively may be summed up in 
the dictum of Littré :— 

“Les premiers ont éclairé le monde de l’éternelle lumidre de 
la philosophie et de la science et y ont jeté des types immortels de 
beauté qui le charment et inspirent: les seconds ont les premiers 
inauguré le monothéisme parmi les nations, monothéisme d’oi 
sont sortis le christianisme d’abord, le mahomédanisme ensuite.” 
M. Hauser might have added the further contrast which 
Josephus made so tellingly in his tract “Against Apion,” that 
the Jews were the first to set the world a pure ideal of family 
life and morality, an ideal which the Greeks persistently 
neglected, with the result that the Jew has kept his nationality 
untainted and strong through centuries of oppression, while 
the Greek has been degenerate since the Roman Conquest. 
M. Hauser, however, is content to follow out Littré’s idea: 
dividing the progress of the evolution of humanity into seven 
stages, initiated respectively by the Egyptians, the Phoonicians, 
the Greeks, the Jews (before the Captivity), the Jews of Babylon, 
the Arabs, the Renaissance, and the French Revolution, he 
credits the Jews with the introduction of the great principle of 
monotheism, which he regards (and here one may cordially agree 
with him) as having been the most powerful agent in the 
elevation of the human conscience. No doubt it was the 
religious passion of the Jew which played the largest part in 
forcing this great dogma upon Europe, but the belief in it was 
not a Jewish monopoly. Even M. Hauser is compelled to give 
the Egyptians credit for some knowledge of the doctrine, but 
that knowledge was, he maintains, confined to the priestly 
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class; in none of the many cults and empires of Egypt were 
the mass of the people anything but idolaters. M. Hauser 
might perhaps, had he not had his thesis at his elbow, have 
given some consideration to the view (so ably expounded by 
Dr. Budge in his recent volume) that the many gods of Egypt 
stood in the same relation to the One as do the angels and 
archangels to God in medieval theology. The domination 
of his set purpose has also driven M. Hauser to be not a little 
unjust to the achievementof the Greeks, to whom he is compelled 
to deny any sort of religious idealism. He gives them credit, 
it is true, for having understood better than any other nation 
the material and intellectual needs of mankind, and having 
contributed more than any other to the perfection of reason 
and the creation of art; but, he says, they did nothing to pro- 
mote that realization of the unity of mankind to which, in his 
eyes, all our moral progress is due. He denies them any unity 
of national feeling or moral aspiration. To him Greece is 
simply an aggregation of small selfish cities, wonderfully cul- 
tured and wonderfully gifted, it is true, but without solidarity 
or national ideal. M. Hauser would have come nearer to the 
true meaning of Greek history had he given more considera- 
tion to the light which recent discoveries have thrown on the 
early Aigean civilizations which were the cradle of the Greek. 
It is only by a knowledge of these that one can gain a true 
conception of what the Greek accomplished in the laborious 
evolution of the State, an achievement which was surely 
almost as essential a step in the progress towards human 
solidarity as was the advance from the many gods to the One. 
Yet there is no mention of Minos in M. Hauser’s book, and 
his treatment of the early history of the A®gean is summary 
to the verge of incorrectness, while of the political achievement 
of the city-State, of the national spirit which showed itself at 
Salamis and Marathon, he hasnotawordto say. When he comes 
to deal with the Jewish contribution to the world’s advance- 
ment the treatment is very much fuller and more instructive. 
Nothing could be more interesting than the pages which trace 
the development of the Jewish ideal from the time when, 
after the Persian conquest of Babylon, contact with the 
noble doctrines of Zoroaster raised the primitive mono- 
theism of the Pentateuch to the heights of an exalted 
philosophy. The subsequent conflict with Greek ideals 
after the conquests of Alexander, the reconciliation of Greek 
and Jewish thought by the Neoplatonists of Alexandria, 
and the rise of Judaism to its zenith under the Arab conquest 
areadmirably and clearly described, and with a detail not to be 
found in any other work of such general interest. 

What faults there are in the treatment of these centuries are 
faults of omission. Europe was surely not so sterile before the 
Renaissance as M. Hauser would have us believe. You can- 
not dismiss scholastic philosophy with a sneer as the ancilla 
theologiae. The legacy of Aristotle was not so entirely barren 
during these centuries which preceded the Renaissance. Nor 
can one ignore the achievement of the mystics which kept the 
flame of Christ's teaching alive in a time of great darkness. 
Yet M. Hauser leaves both schoolmen and mystics with 
hardly a word and hurries on to the regeneration of human 
thought which succeeded the Renaissance and the Reforma- 
tion. From this point his analysis is as full as one could 
possibly wish; there is not a philosopher from Bacon to 
Bergson and William James whose achievement is not clearly 
and fully summarized. Indeed, so abundant is the writer's 
knowledge and enthusiasm that the original purpose of his 
study is for a time forgotten, and the book develops into a 
dictionary of modern philosophy. But M. Hauser can never 
write with the frigidity of the lexicographer. He approaches 
his subject from a standpoint intensely Jewish and intensely 
modern, and this must be borne in mind in dealing with many 
of his conclusions. Thus he takes as the four great minds, 
which have made epochs in the world’s history, Moses, Jesus 
Christ, Spinoza, and Karl Marx. With all possible respect 
for the immense intellect of Spinoza and the romantic energy 
and idealism of Marx, ought one not rather to look to Bacon 
and to Darwin as the two minds which set the measure 
for their respective ages? The same partiality is evident 
in his dealing with any philosopher whose career shows 
any tendency to make terms with mysticism. The lapse of 
Blaise Pascal is brusquely dismissed as a phase of mental 
degeneration. Descartes’ uncertainties are due to nothing but 
timidity, Auguste Comte’s final leanings towards Ecclesiasticism 
to the weakening of an old man’s brain. The same partiality 
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leads him also to accept at second hand statements which a 
little investigation must have disproved. Who that knew 
Disraeli and England could have described his writings as 
“tout ce qu'il y a de plus anglais dans l’esprit et dans la forme”? 
M. Hauser would have done well to seek some other example 
of the adaptability of the Jew. Again, to state that Lombroso 
has proved, “d’une maniére indiscutable,” all criminal acts 
to be due to a diseased state of the physical organism is to 
show a complete ignorance of the results of recent research. 
But there is a saving quality in M. Hauser’s occasional reck- 
lessness, the same quality which leads him in his catalogre of 
Jewish triumphs in the world of modern thought to recount 
of M. Vambéry how “ lorsqu’il publia son livre, The Coming 
Struggle for India, il fut invité par la Reine Victoria 4 diner 
avec elle 4 Windsor Castle le lundi6 mai et 4 rester 14 jusqu’au 
lendemain.” And, again, of Sir Francis Palgrave: “Il 
publia plusieurs ouvrages sur l’histoire anglaise, trés estimés, 
au point que la Reine d’Angleterre lui accorda un titre de 
noblesse.” One cannot criticise an enthusiasm so ingenuous. 

And, indeed, in spite of these occasional blemishes—blemishes 
inevitable in a work of such tremendous scope—M. Hauser’s 
volume is one of real value, not only as a panegyric of the 
great race to which (one imagines) he has the honour to belong, 
but also as a clear and easily intelligible story of the achieve- 
ment of the human mind since the dawn of history. Whether 
one’s political views agree with the writer’s or not, one cannot 
but be grateful to the industry, learning, and enthusiasm 
which have made the writing of his book a possibility, and 
make the reading of it a recreation. It is to be hoped that 
before long the English reader will have an opportunity of 
studying it in a translation. 





THE AMERICAN PEOPLE.* 


To attempt an analysis of the psychology of a people num- 
bering more thana hundred million souls, and exhibiting a 
wide variety of types, demands a courage beyond the ordinary 
and an intimate knowledge which could only be acquired by 
long residence among them. Mr. Maurice Low has already 
proved both his courage and his capacity for the task in 
his previous volume on the Planting of a Nation. The 
sub-title chosen for his new volume is “The Harvesting 
of a Nation,” which—we may remark in passing—is perhaps 
somewhat misleading, for there is little in the book to indicate 
that the American people have yet ripened into a homogeneous 
nation, though there is plenty of evidence that the ripening 
process is rapidly proceeding. It may be that, as Mr. Burbank 
(quoted by Mr. Low, p. 267) says, “the weeding-out process 
will, . . . by selection and environmental influences, leave the 
finest human product ever known, ... the noble composite, 
the American of the future.” This Mr. Low seems to approve 
as “the dictum of the scientist” (it is hard, after this, to read 
—p. 573—that “it is the American way” to take all that 
science gives and have rather a contempt for the scientist). 
But this super-American is still in the future; while the 
“unripeness ” of the nation as an organized society is shown 
by that absence of uniformity in the laws of the various 
States which, while it may, as Mr. Low asserts, give a great 
advantage over other countries to the United States in 
providing a suciological laboratory for “ carrying on experi- 
mental research and the practical demonstration of theories,” 
has also incidentally led to the fact that in America there are 
“more laws and less law than in any other country in the 
world.” The fascinating interest of America, indeed, lies 
just in the fact that the new type of civilization which it is 
developing is not ripe; that it presents a vast experiment in 
modern democracy and in the assimilation of races and 
nationalities, the success of which will help in the solution of 
many problems that still vex the Old World. 

The United States, then, being, as it were, a huge crucible 
in which the most various racial elements are still in process 
of being mixed to form a new amalgam, the question arises: 
“Is there an American nation?” and this raises the further 
question, “ What constitutes a nation?” Mr. Low devotes 
the first chapter of his new volume to a refutation of those 
eritics who denied, or would accept only with considerable 
modification, his thesis that there is an American nation, and 
he proceeds to define what he considers to be the essentials 
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of nationality. With his main thesis we are in absolute 
agreement, No one who knows the United States could 
doubt that, however heterogencous the elements of its 
population, the feeling—one might almost say the pas. 
sion—of American nationality is everywhere supreme, 
When, however, Mr. Low goes on to argue that this common 
national feeling is above all due to the existence of a common 
language, and that community of language is a sine gud non 
of national unity, he seems to us to be hopelessly wrong, 
For none of the great nations of Europe are homogeneous 
either in race or language. The truth is that community of 
language is more apt to be a consequence than a cause of 
national feeling. The growth of the Ozech language in 
Bohemia, for instance, has proceeded pari passu with the 
Bohemian nationalist movement. All experience, too, proves 
the futility of the attempt to impose a language from above 
on an unwilling population—witness the failure of Prussia to 
Germanize North Schleswig or Posen. If, then, the foreign 
immigrants into the United States speak English, and often 
English only, in the second and third generations, this is not 
the cause but the consequence of their absorption into the 
American nation. Otherwise it might be more difficult than 
it is to concede the fact of the existence of such a nation 
under present conditions; for the process of absorption, 
though rapid, is less rapid than it was before the mass- 
immigration of non-Teutonic stocks, Chicago is not America, 
and is, perhaps, not even typical of America; it is none the 
less significant that thirty-eight different languages are spoken 
in as many different quarters of the vast city. The impressive 
thing is that these people, whatever their dialect, are for the 
most part proud of their American nationality. 

Mr. Low argues that this assimilation of foreign elements 
has not modified the characteristics of the American people 
in their fundamental essence, which is English and Puritan. 
So far from this immigration tending to debase the native 
stock, moreover, he holds that the exact reverse is the case, 
each successive influx of cheap labour forcing the class with 
which it comes into competition to aspire to a higher level; 
thus the Irish, who once composed the mass of the unskilled 
labourers, are now found mainly among the middle and 
wealthier classes, the Italians having taken the position 
formerly occupied by them. None the less, the fact that Mr. 
Low thinks it necessary to argue the case shows that there is 
another side to it. It is no doubt entirely true that the founda- 
tions of the American nation are English, and must remain so; 
but will this be always true of the superstructure? Is it true 
even now? Certainly among Americans of the old stock—as 
Mr. Low himself admits—there is serious misgiving as to the 
ultimate effect of the vast immigration of peoples of inferior 
social and racial type. Nor is this misgiving wholly without 
justification. The political corruption which is made easy 
by the constant reinforcement of the electorate, at least in 
the large cities, by crowds of utterly ignorant and quite 
venal voters may be but a passing phase. More serious, 
as it seems to us, is the effect of this influx on the 
intellectual life of the nation, notably, as a result of the 
great power it has given in many localities to the Roman 
Catholic Church, Of this Mr. Low says nothing. To the 
present writer it was one of the most startling and portentous 
facts he noticed during his visit to America. People think of 
the Roman Church with some dim and confused recollections 
of “ Americanism ” as having suffered a sea-change in crossing 
the Atlantic. They may be surprised to learn not only that it 
has not abated one jot or tittle of its claim to dominate the 
conscience and intellect of men, but that wherever—through 
the Irish, Italian, or Catholic Slav vote—it has the power to 
do so, it effectively asserts this claim. Boston, once the 
American Geneva, is now a Roman Catholic city; from 
the text-books of history used in its public schools all 
mention of the Reformation is excluded. New York is only 
saved from the same fate by the fact that the Catholic vote is 
counterbalanced by that of a million Jews. Nor is this 
influence confined to places where the Catholic vote is strong. 
Though the Roman Catholics support their own denomi- 
national schools, they claim and are allowed to exercise a 
certain censorship over all text-books used in the State 
schools on the ground that they contribute to their support. 
They also boast of their success in excluding books “ offen- 
sive” to their religious opinions from the libraries of public 
institutions. “No one thing,” says Mr. Low of America, 
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“has tended to greater progress and freedom from intellectual 
superstition than when she sat her feet firmly on the road that 
leads to morality unmarked by the mile-stones of a State- 
supported Church.” A Church is “State-supported” when it is 
allowed, as such, to exercise political power. 

It is impossible to discuss all the points raised in Mr. Low's 
interesting volume. With some of his particular judgments 
we are inclined to quarrel. During the present writer's 
travels in America he met with most singular courtesy 
from Americans of all classes; and we are not prepared 
with Mr. Low to indict the manners of the whole 
people. American manners are not European manners ; but 
then neither are English manners the same as those of France 
and Germany, where Englishmen have a quite unfounded repu- 
tation for native rudeness because they often innocently offend 
against national conventions. In all nations there are many 
mannerless people, and that there are more in America than 
elsewhere Mr. Low explains partly as the result of the early 
lonely frontier life of the colonists, partly as that of the great 
alien immigration, which has led to a certain class contempt 
and to an often necessary brusqueness of speech. The people 
of New York, according to the Gazetteer of the Reverend 
Jedediah Morse, were at the close of the eighteenth century 
distinguished by the urbanity of their manners. The New 
Yorker of those days, like the modern Andalusian, had leisure 
to cultivate the graces of social intercourse; but in the cruel 
competition of modern America there is for most people no such 
leisure. Mr. Low tells us, moreover, that the American is 
“frank, outspoken, little given to suspicion, . . . incapable 
of understanding or practising subtlety,” a statement we 
were prepared to criticise had not Mr. Low contra- 
dicted himself on the very next page (291) by saying 
that this “surface bluntness has not destroyed a tendency 
to suspicion.” He goes on (p. 298) to speak of the suspicion 
shown by the makers of the Constitution, and adds that it is 
“remarkable that the same mistrust has been transmitted to 
their descendants.” It would be interesting to estimate the 
influence of this suspicious temper, and of tke factors in the 
national life and character which have largely justified it, in 
retarding the development of the United States. “The 
Americans,” says Mr. Coolidge in his United States as a World 
Power, “would be more than human if they had not at times 
lost their heads in the midst of their unparalleled achieve- 
ments.” The American people started with a vast “clean 
slate” on which to draw a pattern for the world of what the 
ideal modern civilization should be: they had behind them all 
the experience of the ages by way of example and warning. 
The result is the United States of to-day; a wonderful 
achievement, it is true, but one that should have been incom- 
parably more wonderful, and would have been so but for some 
of those less amiable national characteristics to which 
Mr. Low calls attention. 





A HISTORY OF THE PENINSULAR WAR.* 


Tue task of dealing satisfactorily with a volume of Mr. 
Oman’s History of the Peninsular War is one before which 
the reviewer may well quail The author apologizes for the 
length of time—three years—which has elapsed since the 
appearance of volume iii. and for the length of volume iv. ; 
bat to the ordinary man it will appear astonishing that in 
80 short a time so much material could have been collected, 
digested, and compressed into so small a space as 600 pages. 
We have not had the curiosity to measure the cubic con- 
tents of the work, but it might well be said that, unlike 
Dr. Nares, “ Mr. Oman says in one page as much as another 
man would say in three.” The period covered is the year 
1811, which opened with Masséna’s retreat from in front of 
Torres Vedras across the Portuguese frontier and ended 
with Wellington’s preparations to carry his victorious army 
into Spain. The interest, especially for English readers, 
naturally centres in Wellington's operations in Portugal, 
where, acting upon interior lines, he was able to meet and 
to parry the blows first of Masséna and later of Marmont 
in the north, and of Soult in the south; but the theatre of 
war covered by Mr. Oman’s researches is far wider than 
this. Simultaneous campaigns were carried on all through 
the year in every part of Spain. Andalusia, Marcia, 
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Estremadura, Galicia, the Asturias, and Catalonia each 
had a little war of its own, and although they 
were but side issues they demand the most patient 
investigation by the historian who would trace their influence 
upon the Spanish situation regarded asa whole. Mr. Oman 
has, however, not been content even with the most painstaking 
research among the archives of Paris, Madrid, and Lisbon, as 
well as investigating masses of letters, diaries,and other records, 
published as well as unpublished; he has also spent much of 
his three years in studying the actual fields. “My survey of 
the main fighting grounds of 1811,” he tells us, “has been 
fairly complete: I spent long days at Fuentes de Ofioro and 
Albuera, walked all round Badajoz and the field of the 
Gebora, and studied Tarragona and other Catalan sites. 
Barrosa alone, I regret to say, I have not been able to visit.” 
The result of all this labour is a book which stands alone in 
English military literature. It may not have quite the charm 
of Stonewall Jackson, for hero-worship is carefully repressed, 
and the strategical and tactical criticisms may lack some- 
thing of Henderson’s peculiar insight; but the work is ona more 
ambitious scale, and a feeling is produced that as to the 
facts, at least, the last word has been said. In this it 
is not intended to convey the impression that Mr. Oman’s 
deductions are in any way unsound—at least in the 
present volume—on the contrary, with his more careful 
study of the facts and his freedom from personal bias, 
he is able to show that many of Napier’s criticisms, 
particularly with regard to Beresford, are unjust. It is 
rather that the narrative dominates the teaching and that 
certain events which seem to call for especial notice are 
passed over very lightly so soon as the actual story has been 
told. We refer especially to Wellington’s action in dis- 
patching Blake against Seville at the very moment when he 
himself was called upon to face superior numbers behind 
Badajoz. Beresford had just escaped defeat at Albuera, and 
Marmont and Soult, for once acting in perfect co-operation, 
had massed some 60,000 men on the Guadiana. To meet the 
impending attack “every available regular unit in Portugal 
had been gathered in by the 23rd (June), even Pack’'s and 
Barbagena’s small Portuguese brigades, which had remained 
down to the last possible moment in the Beira.” Even so, 
excluding the garrison of Elvas, Wellington had under his 
command no more than 54,000 ; yet this was the very moment 
which he selected to urge Blake to go off on a wide eccentric 
movement towards Seville. Put very shortly, that is the 
situation. To the soldier it must be of the greatest interest, 
for it seems to show Wellington in his true, though not 
in the popular, light. The ordinary view of Wellington 
appears to be that he was extremely cautious, that 
he never took risks, and that he won his campaigns 
either through good fortune or because he was always 
opposed by inferior men. The incident we have quoted—and 
there are many others in his career—seems to show that at 
times Wellington was prepared to run great risks. Surely a 
really cautious general would have drawn Blake close in to 
himself and tried to mass as many troops as possible on the 
Caya. But Wellington knew, or thought he knew, a better 
way, and “was serenely confident, when the enemy came up 
against his front, that he had thrown a bomb behind them 
whose explosion would cause no small stir and infallibly draw 
back a large section of the Army of Andalusia to defend 
Seville. Without these troops Soult would be in no condition 
to attack him, even with Marmont’s aid. The crisis between 
Elvas and Badajoz, therefore, could only last for a few days.” 
Yes, but how much depended upon those few days! If Soult 
and Marmont were to attack before Blake could make himself 
felt, if anything should go wrong in the time calculations, 
another retreat into Portugal followed by another weary term 
of waiting, with all the political complications which must 
certainly follow, might have been the result. But somehow 
or another Wellington's calculations rarely, one might almost 
say never, went wrong. He was a past-master of the use of 
detachments. He knew exactly how far he could go and went 
the whole way; but he never ventured a foot beyond. On this 
occasion he was not put to the test, for the French marshals 
declined the proffered battle; but it was really this gift of 
unerring calculation which earned for Wellington his 
reputation for extreme caution. It is interesting, and not 
unprofitable, to speculate upon the character which he 
might have earned had his forecast been wrong, and had 
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he been beaten in battle after sending away a portion of 
the available force. 

How valuable this reputation was Mr. Oman shows us in the 
closing section of his volume. By this time, September 1911, 
the centre of interest had shifted from Badajoz to Ciudad 
Rodrigo, which was blockaded by the allies. Once more 
Marmont massed his forces against them, but on this 
occasion Wellington, as at Waterloo, was slow to concentrate. 
“Thus, by his own fault, Wellington was short of two 
divisions and a brigade from his left in the perilous afternoon 
hours of the 26th. And on his right also he was weak, owing 
to the fact that he had deliberately left Craufurd upon the 
Vadillo, beyond the Azava, till the 25th.” Nevertheless the 
British commander showed a bold front at Fuento Guinaldo, 
and merely by so doing warded off the danger; for “the 
syllogism, ‘ Wellington never fights save when he has his army 
in hand and has found a good position; he offers to fight now ; 
therefore he feels himself safe against any attack,’ seemed a 
legitimate logical process to Marmont and Montbrun.” In war 
a true knowledge of the character of the opposing commander 
is of the greatest assistance to a general; a misconception of 
that character may prove to be disastrous, and one great 
difficulty is that peace conditions provide no true guide. 

Unfortunately the allied arms were not always so successful 
as under Wellington, and an excellent example of how not to 
conduct war was furnished by an attempt to relieve Tarra- 
gona, which was besieged by Suchet. A relieving force under 
Campoverde was on the hills just outside the town, and about 
1,100 British infantry reached the roadstead by sea. 
Vigorously handled, these forces were quite sufficient to raise 
the siege; but Campoverde was unequal to the task, and 
the British commander was hampered by orders “ to do every- 
thing that could be done for the place short of placing his 
detachment in any position where it was exposed to serious 
danger of having to capitulate, é.e., he was forbidden to land 
if he should think Tarragona untenable unless he judged 
himself able to bring off the troops by sea in the moment of 
disaster.” With such orders—and they came from Graham— 
no commander could act with resolution, and it is not to be 
wondered at that, after staying in the roadstead for thirty-six 
hours, inspecting the defences and consulting with the 
Governor, Colonel Skerret sailed away and left the city to its 
fate. What that fate was it is unnecessary to say here 
beyond the mere fact that it was worse than that of Badajoz 
in the following year. Thus it is that the smallest operations 
reflect the character, even ata distance, of the man who is 
responsible for them. Even more deplorable was the 
action, or rather inaction, of Campoverde. With 11,000 men 
under his command he hesitated to attack the 8,000 under 
Suchet, who was already pretty fully employed by the 
garrison. Instead of attempting anything he contented 
himself with quarrelling with his subordinates and inviting 
the co-operation of the British. Meanwhile “the great 
fortress which for three years had been the basis of the 
Spanish resistance was taken.” It was a pitiable affair, but 
it would be difficult to improve upon Codrington’s verdict 
that “the Marquis (Campoverde) blamed Generals Miranda 
and Caro, while the latter retorted the accusation, and I am 
inclined to think, by giving full credit to what each says of 
the other, neither will suffer ignominy beyond that to which 
his conduct has entitled him.” 

Good, indeed brilliant, as all his work is, it is especially in 
tracing the course of these secondary operations and their 
influence upon the primary fields that Mr. Oman excels. It 
is a work which could not have been accomplished without 
amazing industry. Nevertheless the reader never gets fogged 
in a mass of detail, as might so easily be his fate, for the 
salient features of the war are always kept in their proper 
light. This is, perhaps, more than usually difficult in the 
operations under notice, for the year 1811 was curiously 
deficient in dramatic incident, There was nothing in it to 
appeal to the imagination like the retreat to Torres Vedras 
in 1810, nor like the storming of Badajoz and the Salamanca 
Campaign of 1812. It is, of course, true, as Mr. Oman says, 
that the offensive had passed to Wellington; but, as he also 
says, the fact was as yet hardly realized, and a state of 
equipoise can only be made interesting by the most skilful 
historian. In one respect, and in one only, have we any fault 
to find, namely, in the absence of a general map upon which 
the relationship of the various forces can be conveniently 








followed. The omission is » serious one which has marred 
other volumes of Mr. Oman’s work; and it is the more 
regrettable because it could so easily be rectified, 





MILITARY FINANCE.* 


Mr. Lawson would have written a better book if he could have 
kept his temper better when dealing with Mr. Lloyd George’s 
finance. We freely concede the greatness of the temptation, 
and most, if not all, of his criticisms of the new methods intro. 
duced into the Exchequer by its present chief are fully justified. 
What we fear is that some of his readers who might otherwise 
have profited by his exposition of the principles of military 
finance will put the book aside as a mere party pamphlet of 
more than common size. They will be quite wrong if they do 
this, because when all the personal part has been eliminated there 
remains a body of sound common sense on the relation of taxa- 
tion to war which deserves to be read by every one—every one, 
that is, who cares to see nothing left undone that can avert a 
possible disaster of the first magnitude. There is one matter, 
however, in which Mr. Lawson seems to us to be altogether in 
the wrong. Among the “Elements of Military Strength,” to 
which he devotes five of his chapters, he rightly includes “an 
intelligible foreign policy.” But his definition of an intelligible 
foreign policy is purely negative. All he tells us is that it is a 
policy which is not Sir Edward Grey’s. Apparently Mr. Lawson 
is of opinion that no Cabinet which contains Mr. Lloyd George 
is capable of framing a foreign policy which shall be an element 
of military strength. He is so possessed by this conviction 
that he singles out for condemnation Mr. Lloyd George's 
solitary appearance in this particular field—his speech at the 
Lord Mayor's dinner to the bankers in July 1911. “ No Minis- 
terial speech of the year—and their number was legion—concen- 
trated such an amount of mischief in so few sentences. It was 
a foolish utterance made by the wrong man, at the wrong time, 
in the wrong place, and to the wrong audience.” The 
sentences which have called forth this quartet of censure 
did but say that a peace which allowed Britain “to be 
treated where her interests were vitally affected as if she 
were of no account in the Cabinet of nations” would be 
an intolerable humiliation. So far was this utterance from 
being made at the wrong time that it was immediately followed 
by a marked change in the attitude of Germany towards 
France and in the feeling of France towards England. It 
removed any uncertainty that may have existed on the part of 
either Power as to the lasting character of the entenfe between 
France and England. The Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
pre-eminently the right man to make such a declaration. 
Doubts had been felt both in this country and abroad as to the 
extent to which the ideas of a section of the Radical party 
upon foreign policy had infected the Cabinet, and no one 
could have disposed of this notion so effectually as the most 
Radical member of the Government. Why Mr. Lawson should 
think so poorly of Sir Edward Grey's foreign policy puzzles 
us. He has described what in his opinion ought to be the 
foreign policy of Great Britain in the opening of his second 
chapter. “We are entirely satisfied with our existing share 
of possessions and responsibilities. We covet no other man’s 
goods and envy no other man’s prosperity. All we ask of 
our sister nations is to be left in peace to work out tie 
destiny of the British Empire.” There is Sir Edward Grey's 
policy in a nutshell. What can have led Mr. Lawson to 
quarrel with his own ideal ? 

We have taken these two points first because with Mr. 
Lawson’s main positions we are wholly in agreement. Lis 
first charge against our war finance is that not one of the 
“valuable and definite recommendations” contained in the 
Report of the Royal Commission on Food and Raw Material 
Supply in War has “received the slightest attention either 
from the Executive or the Legislature.” The gravity of the 
matter was admitted by all the witnesses, memorials were 
sent in by public bodies, and a Conference of Trade Councils 
pointed out that in the event of a European war bread would 
rapidly rise to famine prices. It is eight years since the 
Commission reported, and for any visible result that 
has come of its recommendations it might as well not 
have been appointed. No provision has been made for feeding 
the forces in the field or at sea, or for keeping alive a popt- 
—¥ Modern Wars ana War Taxes, By W. B. Lawson, London: W. Blackwood 
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lation almost wholly dependent on foreign supplies. These 
demands will have to be met if ever war breaks out, and met at 
the greatest possible disadvantage. Mr. Lawson’s next point is 
that our ability to stand a great war must largely turn on the 
taxpayer's ability to anawer the calls made on him. This will 
depend, in the long run, on the existence and amount of emer- 
gency revenue. He quotes Mr. Gladstone's Budget speech 
of 1853, “one of the boldest and best expositions of national 
finance to be found in English history,” as giving the clearest 
exposition of the proper functions of an income-tax. For the 
House of Commons to put to hazard “the most potent and 
effective among all the material resources” would be a gross 
breach of duty. Whether the tax were kept or parted with it 
should be left in a state in which “ it will be fit for service in any 
emergency.” Mr. Gladstone was then appealing against a pro- 
posal to making distinctions between different kinds of incomes 
—a step which, as he held, would “ break up the basis ” of the 
income-tax. But the argument is equally good against 
putting the normal income-tax at so high a figure as to make 
it of proportionately less value in “times of peril and 
emergency.” So long as the income-tax remained low there 
was no tax to which a Chancellor of the Exchequer turned so 
naturally, and with such certainty of its answering his pur- 
pose. Mr. Lloyd George may be sanguine enough to expect 
that a 14d. tax has lost none of its elasticity, but not one 
of his predecessors at the Exchequer will share his con- 
fidence. Other changes recently made in our system of 
taxation are open to the same objection. Safety at the 
outbreak of a war depends in part on the ability of the 
people to meet an all-round raising of the imposts which 
are to bring in the necessary revenue. The Budget for 1910-11 
imposed taxes to the amount of something over 175 millions. 
It is yet to be seen whether this leaves an “ample 
margin of taxable resources which can be drawn upon in any 
sudden necessity.” Yet it is not so much the vast amount of 
our present taxation that is disturbing to prudent politicians as 
the manner in which it is spent. It will be impossible, except 
in presence of national bankruptcy, to suspend the payment 
of old-age pensions or of the benefits, whatever in the end 
they may prove to be, of the Insurance Act. They are obliga- 
tions to the poorest class of our countrymen voluntarily under- 
taken by the State, and it is hard to imagine a more binding 
eontract. 

Even this is not the most serious aspect of the new 
finance. If we could be sure that these two measures marked 
the extent of the new financial departure we might look to 
the elasticity which has so often characterized our revenue 
and to great economy in the administration of the Acts to place 
our finances on a more satisfactory footing. The chief danger 
of the late experiments in social legislation is that their authors 
boast that they are only the initial steps in a course of legisla- 
tion designed to attain new ends by new methods. The meaning 
of Mr. Asquith’s reference to “a large reservoir of possible 
taxation which has never yet been drawn upon, or never drawn 
upon adequately and justly,” has been made plain by Mr. Lloyd 
George’s famous Budget and by his Insurance Act. This 
reservoir is no longer treated as a margin reserved for excep- 
tional emergencies. It is to furnish means for what Mr. Lawson, 
harshly, perhaps, but not untruly, calls a constantly growing 
system of “pensions, Parliamentary salaries, and universal 
doles.” “ Every Government,” he says, “which enters upon this 
path will be hampered with a vast amount of administrative 
machinery quite outside of its proper political functions. . . 
When the Lloyd George programme is completed, if it ever 
should be, three-fourths of our working people will be 
State pensioners, savings-bank depositors, and State-insured 
citizens.” It may be an excellent arrangement that they 
should be all these things, but it opens up an alarming 
financial prospect in the event of a European war. There 
is another element of military strength which is in a 
bad way. In the middle of the Boer War Consols stood at 
94}, and at the close they had only fallen one point. By 
the side of these figures we have to set 77, and ask our- 
selves what light the comparison throws upon British credit. 
We know what that credit used to be; can we flatter ourselves 
that it is the same now? The change may be unimportant so 
long as the National Debt presents itself only in the light of a 
burden of which we are gradually getting rid. But how would 
it affect us if we again had occasion to raise fresh loans on a 
great scale? 





THE RELIGIOUS QUESTION IN PUBLIC 
EDUCATION.* 


THE authors of this book describe it as a critical examination 
of schemes representing various points of view as to religious 
instruction in elementary schools. They have selected twelve 
of the most noteworthy of over a hundred schemes submitted 
to them, and, first allowing the individual protagonists to speak 
for themselves, they have appended to each proposal a few 
pages of illuminating commentary. Thus for the first time in 
the history of the controversy in this country we are given in 
an accessible form a clear and dispassionate statement of the 
wishes of conflicting parties. Moreover the value of the book 
is greatly enhanced by a well-written introduction in which 
the broad tendencies of modern educational thought are sur- 
veyed, and by an appendix on the state of the present law 
relating to religious education. 

The three authors are themselves divided as to the course 
which public policy should immediately take, but they are 
enthusiastically united in urging the vital importance of the 
religious motive in education and in combating the drab 
solution of the problem which secularists would force upon 
us. To-day, however, there are not wanting certain indica- 
tions that unmitigated secularism is already beginning to lose 
ground. Five years ago its chances of victory, both at home 
and abroad, were probably stronger than they are now. In 
Australia the trend of public feeling, as shown by plebiscite, is 
towards more definite religious teaching. In France there is 
a widespread revulsion from the anti-religious innovations 
brought about, not in the interests of the children, but out of 
sheer hostility towards the clerical party. In England the 
spiritual awakening has not perhaps taken outward and 
visible shape to the same extent, but that it is strong enough 
to prevent the present generation falling back on the ex- 
pedient of excluding all religion from education is the firm 
belief of most of those who have studied the situation. 

Coming to the twelve proposed solutions of the religious 
difficulty in England, which are set forth in this book, there is 
acrude and revolutionary Bill, described as the Liberal 
Members’ Bill, which would trample ruthlessly on the rights 
and convictions of all minorities, and would incidentally put 
back the clock of educational administration to the days of 
1870. Upon this scheme the editors’ comment is as follows : 
“Thus ‘ democratic public control’ is to deal with the indi- 
vidual parent and helpless minorities, much as the French 
Government is now carrying out the principles of the Great 
Revolution in the sphere of education. It is almost impossible 
to conceive that Englishmen would submit to a tyranny which 
is forcing some French parents to send their children out of 
their country in order that they may be educated in accord- 
ance with their own ideals and not those of a majority of the 
French democracy.” 

A more acceptable proposal included in the book is that 
which issues from the Educational Settlement Committee and 
which is associated with the name of Professor Sadler. The 
main lines of this scheme are now generally known. Broadly 
speaking, they consist of the voluntary transfer of denomina- 
tional schools in single school areas to the local authority, 
together with the recognition of alternative or denominational 
schools in districts which allow of the maintenance of more 
than one school. Undenominational instruction under public 
control is thus, in effect, to be brought within the reach of all 
children in all districts, while at the same time schools of a 
professedly sectarian colour are to be recognized wherever a 
choice of schools is possible. The criticism commonly levelled 
at this scheme is that it pays too little attention to the right 
of parents to have some say in the religious teaching provided 
This criticism two of the editors endorse, but they reserve the 
full weight of their disapprobation for the privileged supremacy 
which they consider is accorded by the scheme to religious 
teaching on Cowper-Temple or undenominational lines. 

Of no less weight is the scheme framed by the York and 
Canterbury Houses of Laymen and the National Society. 
This derives its importance from the fact that it indicates the 
lengths to which Churchmen are willing to go towards meet- 
ing the grievance of their opponents. Like the plan for 
Parents’ Committees put forward by Mr. Hakluyt Egerton, 
the proposal of the Joint Church Committees is for a larger 


“¥ The Relwious Question in Public Bducation. By Athelstan Riley, Michael 
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measure of control to be vested in the parents of scholars 
—a most desirable consummation in modern education, 
if only it could be genuinely worked. A form of creed 
register is to be established, and it is to be the duty of 
the local education authority in the case of provided schools, 
and of the Board of Managers in the case of non-provided 
schoo)s, to arrange for religious instruction in accordance 
with the stated wishes of the parents. Where, however, 
special instruction is demanded in the case of less than 
twelve children, then the local authority would be relieved of 
its obligation. 

In addition to the secularist and Anglican proposals for a 
resettlement, the book contains schemes put forward by Non- 
conformist, Roman Catholic, and Jewish educationists. The 
details of these cannot here be enlarged upon, but it may be 
remarked that the conciliatory spirit in which almost all of 
them have been conceived makes it difficult to realize the white 
heat to which public temper has too often been inflamed by 
this question. In conclusion it is worthy of remark that, of 
the many constructive workers in this field, very few have 
hitherto paid adequate attention to the desperate state of 
religious education in our secondary schools. If only on the 
grounds that it is in these institutions that the elementary 
school teacher is now trained, it seems to be an essential con- 
dition of any lasting religious settlement that the secondary 
schools should also be taken into full consideration. 





ALPS AND ALPINES.* 


THERE never was such a gleeful writer about alpines as 
Mr. Reginald Farrer. To one who is not of the same mind 
as himself such enthusiasm might be overpowering. To the 
lover of alpine plants, who should be, like Mr. Farrer, some- 
thing of a botanist as well as a gardener, Among the Hills 
is verily delightful. The title is deceptive; for “hills” is 
surely not an apt description of the Graian, Cottian, and 
Maritime Alps. Mr. Farrer takes as a sub-title, “A Book of 
Joy in High Places,” and that it truly is. Indeed, he has 
a right to be joyful, for at the end of his six weeks’ collecting 
trip he can write that, with one exception (Gentiana Rostani), 
there was not a single plant that he went to see which he did 
not succeed in finding. And what a list of rarities and 
treasures he collected and brought home. No wonder 
his pen, or typewriter, is gleeful. “I threw glee into 
my tones,” says Mr. Farrer, when his companion shied 
at the Ciriegia Pass und required encouragement; but 
the glee with which he describes his climbs afterwards 
appears unaffected. Besides there never was a writer about 
alpines with such a varied and copious vocabulary. When we 
know the plant we rejoice at the aptness of the epithet applied 
to it. When we donot we stare blankly and read on: “Sleek,” 
“dainty,” “lovable,” “cosy,” “ winsome,” and so on through 
the scale up to “perfectly perfect.” But even then Mr. 
Farrer’s vocabulary is not nearly exhausted; for he still has 
a dozen words like “miffy” and “mimpish” in store. This 
trip began with the Mont Cenis on June 22nd; but that was a 
trifle early for some plants, and some places were still snowed 
over, so he returned later. There is, probably, no place in the 
Alps so easy of access for those who want a glimpse of the 
glorious meadow vegetation; and they cannot do better than 
follow throughout Mr. Farrer’s footsteps. On the Mont Cenis 
he writes that he saw “the most resplendent display of moun- 
tain flowers that I have ever seen in my life.” Thence by Turin 
up to Bobbio and Sazifraga valdensis. So on to the baths of 
Valdicri and Sazifraga florulenta There was some scrambling 
on rocks and snow at various spots. What a relief to drive 
along the Venanson road where half a dozen first-class rarities 
can be picked a few yards from the carriage. From the 
Mediterranean Mr. Farrer went north again by the Col di 
Tenda. It would be idle to give a catalogue of treasures. 
Does the reader want to find that very rare plant Ballota 
spinosa P “I don’t advise you to,” says Mr. Farrer. ‘It is 
an ugly dowdy.” And so he betrays the gardener in botanist’s 
clothing. No find pleased Mr. Farrer more than Daphne 
rupestris on the Rocca Longa. Does the reader know where 
it grows and why it is so precious? Mr. Farrer usually gives 
detailed instructions to find the place. But when we come to 


Primula Allioni, rarest and most precious of its race, he ig 
discreet and plays us ascurvy trick. Let the reader who wants 
details and the guide of a g'eeful collector buy the book, 
The coloured plates are excellent. It is hard to choose 
between the individual plants by Mrs. Addington Symonds 
and the landscapes, by Mr. Ceorge Soper, ablaze with flowers, 
backed by snow and rock and sky. 

Passing now to Mr. Flemwell’s pretty book The Flower. 
Fields of Alpine Switzerland we have a volume much like the 
last which this same painter eud writer gave us a year or so 
ago. It is a book in which the enchanting coloured illustra. 
tions are the pleasing feature and the text subsidiary. Let us 
therefore begin with the plates. There are few water-cclour 
painters who possess in a higher degree the art of depicting 
the scenery of the Alps. Mr. Flemwell’s colours are clean, 
and, gorgeous though the colouring is, the tints are never 
crude. He loves a snow field at the back and a 
blazing meadow of flowers in the foreground. When 
he paints individual plants and groups, in some corner 
of a field or on some ledge of rock, his detail is 
minute enough to satisfy the botanist. His water 
colours are admirably reproduced, and a note informs 
us that the originals are on sale at the Doré Galleries, “ where 
ail inquiries may be addressed.” The text, plainly, was 
written for the plates. Mr. Farrer was a gardener first and 
a botanist next; Mr. Flemwell is a painter first and the 
gardener-botanist only crops out at intervals. He ends with 
a not very convincing or practical plea that lovers of alpines 
should turn their attention to field plants and reproduce an 
alpine meadow as a companion to their rock-work. His 
chapters are discursive essays with allusions, more or less 
apt, to the writings of Ruskin and Birrell and the witticisms 
of Mr. Dooley and Mr. Shaw He recommends Lac Champex 
asa good flower region for the average easy-going visitor to 
the Alps. This place he made his own “ base of operations.” 
The inverted commas are Mr. Flemwell’s, and many hundreds 
are scattered over the pages. He leads us to no rarities of 
exceptional interest; but what a valuable companion to a 
party of botanists on a plant-hunting expedition Mr. Flemwell 
would be! He tells usseriously that he has a mystical power 
of finding rare flowers—perhaps there was only one specimen 
within the district for miles round—* by something in their 
nature being in tune with something in mine.” Let us, how- 
ever, end by repeating that Mr. Flemwell’s water colours are of 
rare excellence. 


MARY TUDOR AND OTHER ENGLISH 
PRINCESSES. * 

TuHE five English princesses whose story is pleasantly told in 
Miss Woodward’s book are Margaret and Mary Tudor, 
daughters of Henry VII.; Elizabeth Stuart, daughter of 
James I.; Mary and Henrietta Stuart, daughters of Charles I. 
Their foreign consorts were James IV. of Scotland, Louis XIL 
of France, Frederic, Elector Palatine and King of Bohemia, 
William Prince of Orange, and Philippe, Duke of Orléans. 
Not one of the princesses can be said to have led a peaceful 
life, free of romance and of tragedy. Sometimes their adven- 
tures were brought on by themselves, sometimes they were 
the natural result of the wars and revolutions among which 
they lived; sometimes the state of society may have been 
responsible both for their conduct and their sorrows. The 
noblest woman among them, with all her faults, was “the 
Winter Queen”; the sweetest, and the most truly unfortunate, 
was her niece Henrietta. Much has been already written on 
these two, and their names will fascinate writers and readers 
for many a year to come; they have the united charm of the 
Stuarts and the seventeenth century. On the other hand, 
Mary of Orange, in spite of the tragic moment of her 
marriage (1642), the sadness of her early widowhood, and the 
difficulties of her political position, has never inspired much 
personal interest, and will continue to be best known as the 
mother of William ITI. 

As a study of stormy temperament and romantic adventure, 
Margaret Tudor, Queen of Scotland, certainly takes the lead. 
And considering that she, notwithstanding her brother 
Henry's intention to disinherit her, was the mother of kings 
and queens of England to be and “the source from which 
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the union of England and Scotland sprang,” it is rather 
remarkable that, so far as we know, she has not yet been 
made the subject of a popular biography. Margaret's plain, 
homely, rather melancholy face, as we have it here reproduced 
from the picture in the National Portrait Gallery, does not 
somebow suggest the woman who by her passionate foolish- 
ness added so much to the confusion of Scottish affairs after 
the death of James IV. on Flodden Field. “ It was the fate 
or the folly of that Queen to form rash marriages,” wrote 
Sir Walter Scott; and we need only remind our readers how 
James V.’s mother, the Regent of his kingdom, married 
Douglas, Earl of Angus, divorced him, married young Harry 
Stuart, afterwards Lord Methven, for his good looks, and tried 
to be divorced again at fifty years old that she might marry 
another Stuart who had taken ber fancy. Henry VIII. was 
not the only one of his family who welcomed any excuse for a 
matrimonial change. And Margaret had her will in these 
affairs in spite of her son and all the Scottish power, escaping 
in disguise to the mountains when they threatened her liberty. 
Here indeed is matter for “ romantic history.” 

Of all the princesses mentioned above Mary Tudor has at 
this moment the largest share of attention. Her story is told 
not only by Miss Woodward. Another agreeable and well- 
informed writer—Miss Croom Brown—devotes a volume to 
the details of her little-known life. Henry VII.’s younger 
daughter was a happier woman than her sister Margaret, yet 
she had her share of Tudor sentiment and adventurousness. 
She missed a great position in Europe by the breaking 
off of her early engagement with the Prince of Castile, after- 
wards Charles V. The political arrangement which made her 
Queen of France—Louis XII. being fifty-six, an old man 
for his age, and she nineteen—was not displeasing to Princess 
Mary. The death of her husband and very sincere admirer 
soon set her free to marry Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, 
the man she really loved; and so the Queen of France settled 
down into a life iz England as peaceable as the temper of 
Henry VIII. would allow. She died in 1533, four years before 
the birth of her granddaughter, Lady Jane Grey. 

Miss Croom Brown has made great and admirable use of 
the manuscripts in the Record Office, and especially of the 
foreign and domestic letters and papers of the reign of 
Henry VIII. The homely quaintness of these materials, 
worked up in her own fresh and lively style, has enabled her 
to make a most convincing picture of English and French 
royal life in the early sixteenth century. 





HOUSEHOLD BOOK OF LADY GRISELL BAILIE.* 
Mr. Scorr-MoncrieFF tells us in bis introduction that “ this 
volume forms one of a series of publications issued by the 
fcottish History Society dealing with househould expenditure 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries.” The book 
is full of interesting and curious information on all sorts of 
subjects, from housekeeping to Continental travel, and, besides 
giving us an insight into daily life from 1692 to 1733, it also, 
as the editor says, “brings us indirectly into touch with a 
remarkably interesting group of people, whether viewed 
socially, politically, or intellectually, who were well known 
in their day and generation, and whose history it is a 
pleasure to study.” George Bailie and his wife Lady Grisell 
were particularly clever and broad-minded people who were 
never daunted by their many sorrows and hardships. George 
Bailie’s father, Robert, was aceused of high treason, and 
executed in 1684, and his old friend, Sir Patrick Hume, Lady 
Grisell’s father, only succeeded with great difficulty in escaping 
with his family to Holland, where they lived for some time in 
great poverty. Bailie was with the Humes at this time, and 
remained with them in exile until the coming of William of 
Orange put the Whigs in office, and he began his dis- 
tinguished political career. He married Lady Grisell in 1691, 
and we read that “it was an ideal union. They never had the 
shadow of a quarrel, or misunderstanding, or dryness betwixt 
them, not for a moment. He never went abroad but she 
went to the window to look after him .. . never taking her 
eyes from him as long as he was in sight.” She began to 
keep the accounts that are here printed, about a year after her 
marriage, and not only to keep accounts, but also to manage 
the family finances in an admirable manner. Her daugbter, 
"* The Household Book of Lady Grisell Bailie, 1692-1739, Bdited with Notes 
one by Robert Seett-Moncricil, W.S. Edinburgh: Scottish 





Lady Murray, writes of her: “In her family her attention 
and economy reached to the smallest things; and though this 
was her practice from her youth, there never appeared in her 
the least air of narrowness, and so far was she from avarice, 
the common vice of the age, that often has my father said to 
her, ‘I never saw the like of you, goodwife; the older you 
grow, you grow the more extravagant; but do as you please, 
provided I be in no debt.’” As it was not possible to publish 
all Lady Grisell’s papers, Mr. Scott-Monerieff has for several 
reasons chosen to deal mainly with the first “ Day Book,” one 
of these reasons being that it is concerned “ with that intensely 
interesting period of Scottish history immediately preceding 
and succeeding the union of the Parliaments.” He then goes 
on to tell us how he has arranged his material chronologically 
into groups so that the reader can turn to any particular sub- 
ject and see how it was dealt with by Lady Grisell. For 
instance, we can follow the education of her two 
children, “Grisie” and “Rachie”; we can imagine what 
they looked like when they wore the “strip flanen 
coats” which were bought for “the bairens” in 
“Edenburgh” in January, 1702; we can share in the family 
interest in their pets when we learn that 10s. 6d. was paid 
“to teach Jessie the dog tricks,” 4s, 6d. for bringing a parrot 
“from Glasgow in 1703 and 2s. for ‘ finding the parrit,’ when 
it escaped in 1704.” The subject of servants is of much 
interest. Though their food and wages have altered in 
the last two hundred years, Lady Grisell’s “Memoran- 
dums and Derections to Servants” are as applicable 
to-day as when they were written. She tells the butler 
to rise “airley in the morning which will make your whole 
business and household accounts easie,” and she goes to the 
root of the matter when she begs him to “consider his 
business and have a little forethought.” Her directions to 
the housekeeper are also very prudent, as when she tells her, 
among other things, to “take care that the cooks waste noi 
butter,” and to “see that all the maids keep their dusters and 
washing clouts dry and in order, and not let them lie about 
in hols wet.” When she was an old woman she sent a friend 
the excellent advice “not to be uneasie at the disappointments 
in servants, for beeing a thing she will always meet, it wou!d 
be a plague indeed if one laid it to heart.” She also kept a 
book of “ bills of fair,” from which we know what was actually 
set before the guests at parties in England and also in Naples, 
where the whole family spent some time, for the sake of 
the health of Lord Binning, “Rachie’s” husband, who 
eventually died there. The accounts kept on the journey 
through Europe are very interesting, as are the memo- 
randa she wrote for her grandsons when they set out 
on the “grand tour” in 1740. Besides telling them of 
the sights they should see, and the prices they may expect to 
pay, she shrewdly tells them that the most imposing-looking 
inns are not always the best. We cannot do more than 
mention the various tables of values and quantities given in 
the appendix, or the portraits with which the book is illus- 
trated. We must, however, tell Mr. Scott-Moncrieff, who says 
that he owes an apology to Lady Grisell for prying into her 
accounts, that we feel sure that she could only be delighted at 
the admirable and sympathetic way in which he has arranged 
and edited her papers. 





HISTORY OF AUSTRALASIA.* 


A History, to be widely read and to be useful to the readers, 
must be clear and must be interesting, and to write a clear and 
interesting history of Australasia is a considerable feat, because 
it is so difficult to give unity to the story, and also because 
there are so few great events and outstanding personalities to 
serve as landmarks. Australia and New Zealand have had 
quite distinct histories; the different States which make up 
the Commonwealth of Australia have had more or less dis- 
tinct histories also; and the Pacific islands have a tale of 
their own. Mr. Jose gives a separate account of New Zealand, 
but he tells the story of Australia as far as possible as a 
whole, and at the same time, with the help of a second index 
and marginal notes, he makes it easy to trace continuously the 
fortunes of each single State. The result is that his little 
book is both clear and interesting, and this fourth edition 
contains two new and very valuable chapters on “ The Story 
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of Land Settlement” in Australia and “The Growth of 
Industries.” 

The first of these two chapters gives a succinct and con- 
tinuous account of a most complicated and, to ordinary 
readers, unattractive subject; but the main feature of the 
whole is the gradual advance of agriculture into lands which 
had been given over to sheep. ‘Somehow or other good 
wheat-growing land must have wheat growing on it instead of 
being used for sheep rearing.” Those who use the main 
line from Sydney to Brisbane can note from the train windows 
the process going on on the Darling Downs. The second chapter, 
on the growth of industries, gives much information. Init, and 
earlier in the book, Mr. Jose points out how Victoria became 
a Protectionist colony largely because, when the gold diggings 
began to decline, the diggers, many of whom were British or 
American artisans, went back to the towns to ply their old 
trades, and voted for high customs duties in order to ensure a 
market for what they made by excluding imported goods of 
the same kind. He points out, too, how Australia, like other 
lands, has derived substantial gain from its misfortunes, and 
how the financial and industrial crisis of 1892-3 put a stop to 
speculation and stimulated bond fide production, with the 
result that Australian eggs are no longer all in one basket. 

The last two pages of this chapter deal with railways, which 
have also been noticed earlier in the book. It is hardly too 
much to say that Australia’s past, present, and future may be 
summed up under two headings—communications and water 
supply—which bring iu their train population and production. 
Above all parts of the world, perhaps, science has the making 
and keeping of Australia. Railways alone can muke the con- 
tinent one, and all well-wishers of Australia welcome the 
decision of the Commonwealth Government to construct the 
long-talked-of trunk line from Western Australia to South 
Australia and to build it as a Federal work. It will still 
remain to link up the Northern Territory by rail with the main 
life of Australia, and on the main lines to replace the different 
gauges of the State railways, which oblige a traveller from 
Adelaide to Brisbane to change trains twice. 





CURRENT LITERATURE, 


THE GAMBIA, 

The Gambia. By H. Fenwick Reeve, (Smith, Elder & Co. 
10s. 6d. net.)—The Gambia coast has been known from the days 
of the Phenicians, and we fancy Mr. Reeve has derived consider- 
able pleasure from comparing the Gambia and its inhabitants 
as he knows them with the descriptions which we get from 
antiquity. He has set himself an object—two objects in fact 
—to bring home to us the value of the Gambia as a possession 
and to emphasize our obligation to the inhabitants. With 
the not far distant object-lesson of the Congo it behoves 
us to bear this in mind. If we cannot, by reason of 
international jealousies, interfere to protect those for 
whom we were trustees, we can at least keep our own hands 
clean. This is no easy matter. Mr. Reeve speaks with wise judg- 
ment of the impossibility of taking the native point of view. The 
mendacity of the African is an insuperable bar to comprehension, 
and reacts disastrously on the European attitude towards him. 
The patience and forbearance demanded of the average white man 
are a high, almost impossible ideal, but we must keep it in view and 
recognize that it is a burden we can never lay down. Mr. Reeve’s 
views on the ethnology of this part of Africa are most interesting. 
It is a wonderful and somewhat kaleidoscopic effect that the 
migrations and conquests of the Mandingoes, the Jollofs, and the 
Fulahs produce on the reader. To the man on the spot the 
characteristics of tribal types have much more meaning and 
form a most necessary branch of knowledge. Tho reader, how- 
ever, has no difficulty in realizing that such knowledge must add 
to the interest of an administrator’s life. Animals and birds have 
several interesting chapters allotted to them. A sound and 
instructive volume this, with both old and up-to-date aspects of 
the country successfully portrayed for us by its author. 











A HANDBOOK OF PRACTICAL AND POLITICAL 
INFORMATION OF SIAM. 

Siam: a Handbook of Practical and Political Information. By 
A. W. Graham. (A. Moring. 10s. 6d. net.)—The actualities and 
the potentialities of Siam are alike interesting. The country has 
an area of 200,000 square miles, with a population of about six 
millions. The two great divisions—the Thai and the Lao—are 
closely related in race: these number about three-fourths of the 











whole ; the Chinese, estimated at 400,000, are the most conspicuous 
foreign element; the Malays come next to them. Rice is the 
chief export, the average quantity being 850,000 tons. Witha 
developed system of irrigation and by bringing under cu'tivation 
large tracts still lying waste, there would be a great increase, 
The Siamese rulers are waking up to what they can and ought to 
do. They are, to say the least, fairly progressive and enlightened, 
The reader will find a quite interesting record of what they have 
been endeavouring to do in various departments of political and 
social life. It is not every Oriental Government that is seriously 
interested in the sources from which it draws its revenues. 
Pecunia non olet is an adage much appreciated in the East, and 
the Siamese are to be praised for their discontent with the fact 
that half the public revenue came from gambling, liquor, and 
opium. The proportion has now been reduced toa third. There 
is probably no civilized country in the world where the rulers 
count for more. The temper of the Siamese people favours 
absolutism. The system worked to great advantage in the person 
of King Chulalonkorn, whose reign of thirty-seven years 
(reckoned from the time of his attaining his majority) did much 
to regenerate the country. 








TWO VOLUMES OF THE “REGENT LIBRARY.” 

William Cowper, by Edward Storer (Herbert and Daniel, 2s. 64. 
net), isa volume of the “Regent Library.” We doubt whether 
the “Romantic movement in English poetry has temporarily 
come to an end,” as Mr. Storer thinks. Still, we do not deny 
that this is an opportune, even peculiarly opportune, moment 
for publishing an edition of Cowper. But the editor does 
not quite believe in his author as a poet, for he gives 84 
pages to selections from his Poems and 200 pages to his Letters. 
We do not object; the letters are delightful; but it is a strange 
way of dealing with a poet whom we are asked to think of as 
entering or re-entering into his kingdom. Mr. Storer, as an anti- 
Romantic, thinks that he can criticise his author without “a 
lurking sense of apology.” Perhaps such a sense would not be 
wholly out of place when he speaks of Cowper’s “parade of 
religion ” and of some of his sacred verse as “a trifle vulgar and 
even comic,” with the doubtful excuse that these repetitions of 
sacred wordsand phrases were “ footholds by which his terrified spirit 
clung breathlessly to sanity.” ———Another volume in the same series 
is Blaise de Monluc, by A. W. Evans. The inclusion of a book which 
has not appeared in this country for two hundred years and more 
—Charles Cotton’s translation was published in 1674—is a new 
and praiseworthy departure. Blaise de Monluc was a famous 
French soldier of the sixteenth century. Most of his service he 
saw in Italy, the chief achievement of his career being his defence of 
Siena in 1555. Nineteen years afterwards he was made a Marshal of 
France, and seems to have set about writing his “ Commentaries ” 
in the last year of his life (1579). They are well worth reading. 
Monluc was of the Old Faith, and gives a somewhat lurid picturo 
of Huguenot goings-on. He declares, for instance, that he was 
offered 40,000 crowns if he would stand neutral while they carried 
out their plans. Elsewhere he prides himself on not having used 
the opportunities of enriching himself which had come to him. 
“T have been seven or eight times Captain of Foot, and I have 
known several captains in my time who have enriched themselves 
merely out of their soldier’s pay. I have been three times Camp- 
Master, and could have discovered where anything was to be got 
as soon or sooner than any man in the army. I have been often 
Governor of a place; ... with a little good husbanding, good 
God! what a mountain of gold I might have had.” There is 
money made out of war even now, but it is not made by the men 
who fight, rather by the contractors who feed—or do not feed— 
them. 








AN ENGLISH-GREEK LEXICON, 

An English-Greek Lexicon. By G. M. Edwards, M.A. (Cambridge 
University Press. 7%. 6d. net.)\—We do not profess to have 
adequately tested the vocabulary section of this lexicon. That 
could hardly be done within any reasonable space of time. But 
we have given some attention to the Introduction, and find it to 
be a very illuminating discussion of the subject, and likely to be 
very helpful to teacher and learner. First we have the distinction 
between prose and verse words. This is marked by the letters 
P. and V. in the vocabulary. Then we have notes on various 
authors and sets of authors. There is an instructive section 
on Aristophanes, May not some of the un-Attic words be 
colloquialisms, such as we find in Plautus and Terence? 
Thucydides, the Attic orator, and Plato are successively dealt 
with. Much may be learnt from these sections, The student 
is warned against Xenophon—rightly, no doubt—though the loss 
is certainly inconvenient. Finally we have some valuable 
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instructions about quantity. A most useful book this. How 


different the lot of the present-day student from that of other 
days when o Latin-Greek vocabulary was the only help! 





——< 


THE RUSSIAN YEAR BOOK, 1912. 

The Russian Year Book, 1912. Compiled and Edited by Howard 
p. Kennard, M.D., assisted by Netta Peacock. (Eyre and 
Spottiswoode. 10s. 6d. net.)—It is scarcely necessary to say that 
this volume, with its 822 pages, contains a vast amount of interest- 
ing and valuable information. Here are some averages of wages. 
Cotton workers number 520,347 and earn on an average about 
83. 4d. per week. Workers in metal are the best off, earning 
as much as 14s. 7d.; petroleum: miners come very near with 
14s. 1d. The jute makers at Dundee are not very well paid, 
but they get more than €s. 6d, which is the average wage 
in Russia. Agricultural wages are not given; doubtless the 
proportion of men working for themselves is very large. We 
find, however, that the produce of wheat per acre is fairly 
good. Spring and winter wheat taken together give 22°5 bushels 
per acre; to bring this up to the average figure we should 
read 25, for the 1911 erop was poor. The oats return is very 
bad, only 18 bushels, the average here being over 40, The 
highest price for wheat in the year was 363., the lowost 22s. 6d. 
The total export of wheat in 1910 was in value £40,000,000, of 
which rather more than a fourth came to England. Of the im- 
ports in the decade 1890-1900, 22 per cent. came from the United 
Kingdom and 315 per cent. from Germany. In 1827-39, when 
returns were first available, the proportions were 32'1 and 17°9. In 
the decade following the Crimean War there was a great change, 
and Germany took the lead. The table of customs duties are 
interesting. Itis always well to see what a “scientific tariff” 
really means. It oceupics siaty pages; here we are unscientific 
enough to be content with one. The duty on a motor car varies 
from £23 4s. 5d., and a first-class railway carriage is charged 
£72 14s. 64. The duty on tea varies from Is. 10d. per Ib. to about 
8d.; that on tobacco varies from 2s, to 63. 10d. per lb., cigars being 
charged 16s. 94d. The total of the population is put at 165,778,800, 
of which about 15 per cent. live in towns. Lastly, they enjoy 
forty-two public holidays in the year. 





THE HISTORY OF THE RAJKUMAR COLLEGE, 

The History of the Rajkumar College-——The Maharajah of 
Bhavnagar has displayed his loyalty to his old college by publish- 
ingin most sumptuous form the history of the college since its 
establishment forty years ago. The Rajkumar College was 
established with the deliberate idea of enabling the sons of Indian 
chiefs in the Bombay Presidency to have the advantage of an 
education analogous to that provided by English public schools. 
It was placed at Rajkot, in Kathiawar, so as to be in the centre of 
a large number of Native States. At first the chiefs showed very 
great reluctance to take advantage of the education offered, and 
when the college was opened the only student who presented him- 
self was the young Thakore of Bhavnagar. The good example set 
by the Durbar of Bhavnagar in sending the young Thakore was 
speedily followed by other States, and the entries rose to twelve; 
but the number of pupils has seldom exceeded forty. It is interest- 
ing to note that in the early days alarm was frequently felt lest. 
the sons of princely houses might be captured by opposing 
partisans, and a considerable force of retainers was stationed at 
the college to guard the young chieftains. The history which the 
Maharajah of Bhavnagar has now published has been compiled 
with the greatest minuteness, and includes a chronicle of events, 
some of which to the general reader may seem hardly worth 
recording. The book is plentifully illustrated with photographs, 
plans, and maps. It is issued for private circulation only. 











CHEAPSIDE TO ARCADY, 

Cheapside to Arcady. By Arthur Scammell. (Andrew Melrose. 
5s. net.)—The greater part of the contents of this volume is now 
published for the first time, but some of the chapters have 
appeared in the Nature Book, in Country Life, and in the Idler 
Magazine. These titles indicate the character of the book. Mr. 
Scammell writes about rus,as in “ A Surrey Valley,” “An Oat 
Field,” “The Plough,” and sometimes about rus in urbe, as in 
“Idyllic Battersea,” “Hyde Park,” and “City Trees.” Whether 
he is treating of this theme or of that, he is always delightful. 
If we were to choose that which interests us most we should say 
the “City Trees”; what would seem quite commonplace in a field 
er wood gets distinction when it stands in contrast with its urban 
surroundings. Is there any tree in the world so well known as 
the Plane in Wood Street, Cheapside? Was there ever nest so 
watched as that which the rooks used to build there not many 





years ago? Mr. Scammell, we see, gives expression to a common 
sentiment when he laments the lopping of elm trees. In 
Rogent’s Park, he tells us, they have escaped this fate. 
Yes; but then the Regent’s Park trees are young; the 
difficulty arises when they grow old. The writer of this notice 
has had to acquiesce in, even to order, the lopping of noble treee. 
But what is to be done? ‘The elm is dangerous, for its boughs 
fall, by choice, one might say, on a still summer day. And if the 
fall should injure or kill, what an unending remorse! With “City 
Trees” we should rank “ Elm Tree Magic,” where some children 
see a vision of what their city home looked like a century before. 
But there is not one of the essays—twenty-two in number—which 
has not a charm of its own. 








THE WORLD’S MINERALS. 

The World’s Minerals. By Leonard J. Spencer, M.A. (W. and 
R. Chambers. 5s.)—Mr. Spencer’s book, with its excellent coloured 
illustrations—there are forty plates commonly containing each 
four figures, and some with more—is likely to be a most useful 
volume. A popular account of these substances in general, their 
formation, character, &c., is followed by a special account of the 
various groups into which they are divided. Thus we have “the 
Native Elements ” (non-metallic, semi-metallic, and metallic), the 
sulphides, oxides, carbonates, sulphates, &c., phosphates, &c., sili- 
cates—this last consisting of eight growps—and titano-silicates. A 
final chapter deals with substances—amber, coal, &c.—which aro 
really organic. Of each of these a description is given, and the 
substance itself, as we have said, effectively pictured on the 
opposite page. Pitch blende and autunite are distinguished by 
containing radium. But the first of these, though the more 
fertile of this wonderful substance, does not give more than one 
grain for nearly half a ton. With this may be mentioned The 
Diamond, by W. R. Cattelle. (John Lane. 7s. 6d. net.)—This 
volume is intended to assist in giving to the jewellery 
trade and the public a comprehensive and _ intelligible 
account of the information extant about precious stones. We may 
explain that the author has already in previous works dealt with 
other parts of this subject, as with precious stones in general and 
with the pearl. It is natural that a separate volume should be 
given to the diamond. It is the acknowledged head of the class. 
It has qualities in which it is unrivalled, it has greater intrinsic 
value, and it is a larger factor in the commerce of the world. All 
these branches of the subject are treated with satisfactory fullness 
by Mr. Cattelle, who has given us a highly interesting and useful 
book. The history of the gem and of particular specimens of it, 
the places where it is found, the processes by which it is made 
available, its uses, and—a very strange chapter—the attempts, 
genuine or fraudulent, to manufacture it, are to be found here. 
It is always rash to prophesy when the matter concerned is part 
of the great struggle of man with nature, but the conditions of 
the problem seem to make any effective manufacture of the 
diamond unlikely, so great are the forces which have to be 
employed. It is true that real diamonds have been made, but 
these are very small. The largest diamond ever made was less 
than one millimetre across. (A millimetre is about the twenty-fifth 
part of an inch.) Ifa larger one could by any means be brought 
into existence it would be likely to explode. 











WILLIAM BENNETT CAMPION. 

William Bennett Campion, Serjeant-at-Law. (Hodges, Figgis 
and Co. 3s. 6d. net.)—Serjeant Campion was by common consent 
a great lawyer, though, as he resolutely stood aside from politics, 
no Crown office or judgeship came his way. And it is well that 
some record of his life should be preserved. First we have the 
picture of an honourable man who never swerved from the path 
of duty. Then we have a résumé, which cannot fail to be of use 
to professional readers, of famous cases in which he was con- 
cerned. Finally, we have some good stories, often characteristic 
of Irish life. Here is the story of a marriage. A match had 
been arranged, the bride bringing a pig as her dower. Then her 
father repented ; the girl was pretty and might find a husband 
on easier terms. “There’s Mary, the ould wan,” he said to tho 
other father—they, of course, were negotiating the affair—“yo 
can have the pig with her, an’ welcome!” So it was settled; the 
bridegroom took the “ould wan,” and they lived happily ever 
afterwards. The story that follows might be told of other places 
besides Ireland. An eminent counsel accepted a brief and did 
not come near the Court. After a while his clerk wrote to the 
solicitors suggesting that the fee should be paid. “It had been 
sent,” they explained, pinned to the first leaf of the brief. Here 
is yet another which might be told anywhere. A cortain bishop 
was famous for his eloquence. Once, when he had been heard 
with enthusiasm, it turned out that he had come without a 
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discourse and had borrowed one from the rector, who was regarded 
by his flock as driest of the dry. “Voice! Voice! Voice!” one 
might say instead of the Demosthenic “ Action! Action! Action!” 








A Short Syntaz of New Testament Greek. By the Rev. H. P. V. 
Nunn. (Cambridge University Press. 2s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Nunn’s 
theory is that those who do not begin to learn Greek early should 
learn it from the New Testament. Accordingly he gives us a 
Syntax founded wholly on that Greek. His book, therefore, is 
not limited to any peculiarities that may be found in the New 
Testament, but gives the general syntax with examples drawn 
from this source. It seems likely to be useful. 





Readings from the Bible Apocrypha. Selected and arranged by 
Edith Mary Ecroyd. (H. Frowde. 2s. net.)—Many persons must 
have felt that the lectionary, even after the last revision, left 
much that was unsatisfying at least for purposes of private or 
family devotion. What father of a family would like to read to 
a family of children and servants the graphic description in the 
proverbs of the ways of a harlot? Here we have a well-chosen 
selection, great passages of prayer, meditation, and praise from 
which the compiler has not scrupled to omit all unedifying verses. 





In the series of “Grant Allen’s Historical Guides” (Grant 
Richards) we have The Smaller Tuscan Towns, by J. N. and A. M. 
Cruickshank. 3s. 6d. net.—The book is in geographical divisions, 
“ Northern,” “ Southern,” “ Central,” &c., and some twenty towns 
are treated, among the better known being Pisa, Lucca, Siena, 
Volterra, Montepulciano, and Cortona. The traveller will find not 
a few objects of interest in others which, here at least, are seldom 
spoken of. 





Geography of the World. By B. C. Wallis. (Macmillan and 
Co. 3s. 6d. net.)—This book may be taken as a characteristic 
example of what may be called the “New Geography,” the 
geography which deals with “the forces which tend to shape 
human effort.” As some limitation was made necessary by con- 
siderations of space, matters concerning the British Empire have 
naturally been accorded a preference. The book is well illus- 
trated and furnished with statistical tables. 








THROUGH THE POSTERN GATE. 
A Romance in Seven Days. 
By FLORENCE L. BARCLAY, Author of “The Rosary.” 
With 9 Illustrations in Colour by F. H. TOWNSEND. 6s. 


“Mrs. Barclay’s hundreds of thousands of readers have yet another treat in 
store for them—tears, laughter, and sympathy. The musty old Professor is 
drawn with delightful quaintness, and Martha and Miss Ann are worthy to 
stand by the inimitable Duchess of the ‘Rosary’; a higher compliment we 
cannot give them.”—Evening Standard, 


THE LAND OF THE BLUE FLOWER. 
By FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT, Author of “ Little 
Lord Fauntleroy.” Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 1s. net. 

=" sunny little story with a message of happiness which will charm every 


reader. 
«*« This is uniform with Mrs, Barclay’s “ The Wheels of Time,” 


THE SHAPE OF THE WORLD. 
By EVELYN ST. LEGER, Author of “Diaries of Three 
Women of the Last Century,” etc. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


A story of an old county family darkened by the obstinate egoism 
of the men and saved by the love and spiritual strength of good 
women. 

“Brightly written . 
telling.””—Nation, 


BLUCHER AND THE UPRISING OF 
PRUSSIA AGAINST NAPOLEON. 


By ERNEST F. HENDERSON, Ph.D., L.H.D. 


**Mr. Henderson’s masterly sketch. . . . The author writes with all the skill 
of an expert, and his book is intensely interesting reading.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


ASPECTS OF RELIGIOUS BELIEF IN 


BABYLONIA AND ASSYRIA. 
By MAURICE JASTROW. With 54 [Illustrations and 
Chronological List of the Rulers of Babylonia and Assyria. 
8vo, cloth, 9s. net. 

“The scientific and the popular methods are admirably combined, and the 


text is illustrated by a rich and valuable series of illustrations.’’—Scotsman. 
[History of Religions. 


ASTROLOGY AND RELIGION AMONG 


THE GREEKS AND ROMANS. 


By FRANZ CUMONT, Member of the Académie Royale de 
Belgique. S8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 


. » neither dull nor ordinary humour and wit in the 


[History of Religions. 


G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS, 


24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.C. 











WERNER LAURIE’S LIST. 


A charming and sprightly Travel! Book full of delightful 
Plates in colour and haflf-tone. 


IN SUNSHINE 


SWITZERLAND 
AND SNOW 


By E. B, d’'AUVERGNE, 
Author of “Lola Montez.” 128. 6d. not. 


Alone in West Africa 
By MARY GAUNT, Author of “The Uncounted Cost.” 
Fourts Eprtrion. 158. not. 

“The author recounts her experiences of travel up the Gambia, through 
Sierra Leone, Liberia, the Guinea Coast, French West Africa, the Gold Coast, 
German West Ashanti, and so f . She writes with much charm 
and displays to great advantage her keen observation and common sense," 


New Zealand 


Dr. MAX HERZ. Demy 8vo, with 81 Illustrations and a 
Map. 12s. 6d. net. 


Great Love Stories of the Theatre 
By CHARLES W. COLLINS. Fully Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 
net. 

















HOUSE DECORATION SERIES. VOL. tl. 


Chimney Pieces and Inglenooks 
By GUY CADOGAN ROTHERY. Illustrated. 6s. net. 








TWO NEW ART BOOKS. 


The Classic Point of View: 
A Critical Study of Paintings. 
By KENYON COX. 32 Illustrations. 68. net. 


The Midsummer of Italian Art 


A Comprehensive Account of the Great 
Italian Painters. 
By F. P. STEARNS. 33 Lilustrations. 


The White Gods 


Price 3s. Gd. net cloth; Gg, net leather. 


6s. net. 





“This is a volume, written in very beautiful English, 
containing the confession of failure of a man who loved 
a girl in southern lands, but on travelling to northern 
regions was influenced by the White Gods and forced to 
marry a northern maid. The pages brim over with 
life-long regret of one who secking to touch the stars fell 
back into the depths abysmal. A dainty volume by 
a dreamer and a poet.’ —Freeman’s Journal. 





THREE NEW NOVELS AT 6s. 


The Blue Talisman 
By FERGUS HUME 


A new and thrilling detective story in Fergus Hume's best manner, It 
grips your attention from cover to cover. 


Odd Numbers 


By SEWELL FORD, Author of “ Torchy,” “ Shorty McCabe,” 


&c. Illustrated. 
Another delightfully funny book by Mr. Ford, in which Professor McCabe, 
ex-prize-fighter, gives further reminiscences of the strange clients who 
patronize his academy of athletics. 


The Dominant Chord 


By Mrs, AMBROSE HARDING 





This story deals with a new subject upon an entirely 
new ground by a new author. The interesting and 
dramatic plot is laid in one of the most beautiful and 
mysterious of the West Indian Islands. The story 
concerns a present-day history of a man and a woman, 
both handicapped by a trace of coloured blood and both 
working out their life's problem. 





WERNER LAURIE, Clifford’s Inn, London. 
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OP Pilg THE 
“R.T.S.” SPRING LIST 


§12 pages. Crown 8vo. Cloth boards. 1/- net (by post 1/4). 


JAMES CHALMERS. 


His Autobiography and Letters, by RICHARD LOVETT, 
M.A. With a Supplementary Chapter by Rev. A. N. 
JOHNSON, M.A. (of the London Missionary Society). 
“No brighter or more skilful narrative of missionary life has ever been 
published than this.’’—Spectator. _ 


A JOURNALIST in the 
HOLY LAND. 


By ARTHUR E. COPPING. 


With 20 Coloured Plates and 48 Sketches in the text by 
Harorp Corrixnc. Demy S8vo. Cloth gilt. 5/- net (by 
post 5/6). 

“It is thoroughly re er a8 is unburdened alike by rhapsodies, 


homiletics, or archeology. 
“It is one of the cheapest an di mos st attractive books of the season. 
_ “Britis " W Feekly. 








By the BISHOP > OF DURH AM, 


The SUPPER of the LORD. 


New Impression in Crown 32mo. Straight grain roan, 
padded, 1/6 net; Lambskin, 1/- net; Velvet calf, yapp, 1/- 
net; Cloth, red edges, 6d, net (postage 2d. each extra). 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE 


DEVOTIONAL COMMENTARY. 


EXODUS. By the Rev. F. B. MEYER, B.A., D.D. Vol. L, 
chap. i-xx. 2/-, 

ROMANS. By the Rev. W. H. GRIFFITH THOMAS, D.D. 
Vol. I., chaps. i.-v., 2/-. Vol. IL, chaps. vi.-xi. 2/=, 

EPHESIANS. [By the Rev. CHARLES BROWN, D.D. 2/-, 


“Whoso has these books by him will always be sable to find e compensation 
when his Sunday preac hers have disappointed him.’ - “Sunday Se houl Chronre cle. 





Second Edition. Just een. 
Crown 8vo. 1/- net (by post 1/3). 


MENDING MEN. 
THE ADULT SCHOOL PROCESS. 
By EDWARD SMITH, J.P. 
With Introduction by Dr. R. F. HORTON. 


“Out of a working man’s breezy letters to an Adult School leader enough 
yacy human stuff has been entrncted to make this book." *—Christian World. 


THE CHINESE at HOME. 


By J. DYER BALL, 1.8.0., M.R.A.S. 
With Coloured Title-page and 7 Coloured and 16 Black-and- 
White Hlustrations. Demy 8vo. Cloth gilt. 5/- net (by 
post 5/6). 
“There cannot be many who know the ‘inner man’ of the Chinese as the 
author does. It is a profoundly interesting book, and, though full of details, is 


nev yer wearisome.’’—Spectator. 
“It is interesting throughout.’’—Morning Post. 


Second Edition. Now Ready. 


THE ROPE OF HAIR. 


By the Rev. STUART ROBERTSON, M.A. 
A New Volume of 65 Short Sermons to Children. 
Large Crown 8vo. Cloth Gilt. 2/6, 


j * One of the best volumes of sermons to children we have ever read.” 
: —United Free Church Record. 





“ Brief, racy, and memorable. Speakers to children might with profit make 
sermons like these their model.’’—Sunday School Chronicle, 





Second Edition. Now Ready. 


EVERY BOY’S BOOK OF 
RAILWAYS AND STEAMSHIPS. 


By ERNEST PROTHEROE., 
With 5 Coloured and 62 other Illustrations reproduced from 
Photographs. Demy 8v0. _ Cloth gilt. 46 net (by post 4/11). 


The RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 
4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 
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MR. LANE’S BOOKS — 


Recollections of a 


Court Painter 


By H. JONES THADDEUS. 
12s. 6d. net. 
Handsomely Mlustrated by the Author’ s pic tures 


The Betts of Wortham 
in Suffolk 


By KATHARINE DOUGHTY. 


Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 











Margaret of France, 
Duchess of Savoy, 
1523-1574 


By WINIFRED STEPHENS. 
Tllustrated, _ 12s. 6d. net. 


Napoleon and King 
Murat 


By ALBERT ESPITALIER. 
Mlustrated, 12s. 6d. net. Translated by J. L. MAY. 


N N 
Jungle Folk INDannarurat 
By DOUGLAS DEWAR. 
10s. 6d. net. 


Beauty and Ugliness 
By VERNON LEE and 
Cc. ANSTRUTHER-THOMSON. 


INustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 
The Journals ofa 
Sporting Nomad 


By J. T. STUDLEY. 
Tilustrated. 12s. 6d. net. (Ready Shortly.) 
Footprints of 
Famous Americans 
in Paris 
By JOHN JOSEPH CONWAY. 


With an Introduction by MRS. JOHN LANE. 
Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. (Ready immediately.) 


Recollections of 


Guy de Maupassant 


By His VALET, FRANCOIS. 
Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. (Ready immediately.) 














Mr. John Lane has the privilege to announce that 
he will publish shortly a new volume by 


Mr. WILLIAM WATSON. 


THE HERALDS OF 
THE DAWN 


A PLAY IN EIGHT SCENES. 
4s. 6d. net. 
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PITT 


AND 


NAPOLEON 


ESSAYS AND LETTERS 


BY 


DR. J. HOLLAND ROSE 


Reader in Modern History, University of Cambridge. 


“This book in reality forms the third volume of 
Dr. Holland Rose’s ‘Life of Pitt.’ In it new and im- 
portant light is thrown on many points which arise 
both in ‘William Pitt and National Revival’ and 
‘William Pitt and the Great War.’ Taken together 
these three volumes may be regarded as the standard 
biography of the patriotic statesman whose untiring 
exertions brought about the Union between England 
and Ireland. ... One of the most important historical 
works which has appeared since the commencement 
of the present century.”—OUTLOOK. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM PITT. 


Vol. IL.—William Pitt and National Revival 
Vol. IIl.—William Pitt and the Great War 
Medium 8vo, with Photogravure Plates, 16s. net each. 


A Chronicle of the Popes. 
From St. Peter to Pius X. 


By A. E. McKILLIAM. 


Demy 8vo. About 7s. 6d. net. 
(Ready Immediately. 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 


400,000 Defined Words and Phrases. 
2,700 Pages. 6,000 Illustrations. 


Divided Page. An entirely now arrangement. 
Full Biographical Dictionary. 
Complete Pronouncing Gazetteer. 
Encyclopzdic Definitions. 

New Scientific Discoveries and 
Modern Inventions fully described. 
Medical Terms fully treated. 

History of English Language. 
Pronunciation phonetically indicated. 
Numerous Literary Quotations. 
Synonyms of every important word. 
Legal Terms Defined. 

Abbreviations in general use explained. 


These and hundreds of other 
important features go to make up 


“The Most Remarkable Single Volume ever published.” 


SEND A POSTCARD 

and Messrs. BELL will forward, gratis and post 
free, a copy of the Illustrated Booklet, with Specimen 
Pages, which fully describes the ‘‘New International 
Dictionary.” 


G. BELL AND SONS, LrTp., 


Dept. G, Portugal» Stveet, London, W.c. 
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PUBLISHED APRIL 25th. 


THE NEW VOLUME OF Mr. G. W. SMALLEY’s 
REMINISCENCES. 


Anglo-American 
Memories SECOND SERIES 


By GEORGE W. SMALLEY, M.A. 


Demy 8vo. 418 pages. 12s. 6d. net. 
At all Libraries and Booksellers, 
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A Study of the English Village of to-day. 


Change in the Village 


By GEORGE BOURNE, 
Author of “ A Surrey Labourer,” “The Bettesworth Book.” 


“ Books more thoughtful and more provocative of thought tha 
Mr. Bourne’s seldom appear, and he treats of a problem that is 
perhaps, the most important of all the teeming problems of 
England. This volume, like its predecessors, none can afford to 
overlook.” —Standard. 


Crown 8vo. 5s. net. Pestage 4d. 
Special prospectus will be sent post free on application. 





R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM'S NEW BOOK, 


Charity 


A new volume by the man who ranks as the most brilliant con- 
temporary writer of English that we have. A wonderful style, 
absolute fearlessness of expression, and a most original point of 
view, are particularly characteristics of all his writing. “Charity” 
is a book for adults with broad minds and wide sympathies. It 
will delight the critical reader who can appreciate bits of life in 
all parts of the world, painted in a few powerful strokes by a 
master. 

Crown 8vo. 6s. 


NOW IN GREAT DEMAND. 





A BOOK FOR WAYFARERS 


Vagrom Men 


By A. T. STORY. 


*“ All the best books of the world are books of the road, the 
‘Canterbury Tales’ and the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ ‘Don Quixote’ 
and ‘ Pickwick.’ It is the sense of the open road and the freedom 
and variety of incident and character to be met with thereon that 
make the old books so delightful. It is the charm of Hazlitt and 
Borrow. The same charm is to be found in a little volume en- 
titled Vagrom Men published as one of the ‘ Roadmender’ series. 
In its pages the reader will meet the same people that Cervantes 
and Goldsmith and Sterne met with in their wanderings. 
‘Vagrom Men’ have much to tell anyone with leisure of heart 
and sympathy. The author has, it seems to us, something of 
Charles Lamb’s love of chimney sweeps and beggars; something 
of Dickens’ interest in all sorts and conditions of people. ... 
Charming and delicately sympathetic.” —The Nation. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth gilt. 2s. 6d. net. Postage 3d. 


SUCCESSFUL NEW BOOKS 
The True Traveller W. H. Davies 


“ Vivid with human interest. A kind of Borrovian charm.”—Times. 
Tony Unregenerate Janet Dodge 
Italy: Art and Music. The Story of an Emancipated Woman, 
The Signal (from the Russian) W. Garshin 
Stories by a great realistic artist. 
Arthur H. Holmes 


Twinkle 


A Thoughtful and very original Novel of English Country Life, 


In the West Wind A. B. Le Sage 


A realistic tale of life in a Cornish Mining Village. 
In the World of Bewilderment John Travers 


An Anglo-Indian Story. One of the most popular books of the year. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. each, At Booksellers and Libraries. 


DUCKWORTH & CO., Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


Full Descriptive Lists and Catalogues sent Post Free on application. 
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